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I. THE PLAN AND PURPOSE OF /THE CONFEIIENCE 



The National Longitudinal Surveys 



y^he Nationai Lcjngitud^^^^^ of Labor Market Experience (NLS) 

were initiated in 1965. In that- year the Labor Department's Office of ' ' 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research contracted with Ohio State University's 
Center for Human Resource Research (CHRR) and, separately, with the 
Census Bureau, with the latter taking responsibility for sample. design 
and data collection and 'the f omer taking responsibility for development 
of the study design, development of the instruments, data analysis, and 
reporting. • • 

The primary purpose of the NLS^ has been to analyze sources of var- 
iation in labor market behavior, with emphasis given to policy relevant 
research issues. Since resources would not permit coverage of the entire 
labor force, four cohorts were selected as being ones facing unique labor 
market i^roblems of concern to researchers and policymakers alike. Two 
young cohorts, men and women 14-24. years old, were selected because of 
the problems associated with the preparation for, initial entry into, and 
adjustment to the labor force. Women 30-44 years old were selected because 
of the problems associated with reentry into the labor force by women 
whose cMldirearing responsibilities had diminished. Finally, men 45-59 
years old were selected in order to study, fac'tors associated with their - 
declining labor force participation, such as skill obsolescence, health 
problems, and age discrimination, 

• Data have been collected over a ten-year period fof each cohort, ' 
beginning in 1966 for the male cohorts, in 1.967 for the . older women , and 
in 1968 for the younger women. The sample for each cohort was designed 
.to represent the civilian noninstitutional population of the U.S. at the 
time of -the initial survey. After an initial personal interview, data 
were collected annually or biennially through a combination of personal 
interviews, mail surveys, and telephone interviews. ^ , 



The questionnaires have covered a broad range of variables related 
to the respondents' labor market experience and social and psychological 
characteristics. The content of the questionnaires has varied from .year 
to year, yet a number of items have been repeated, producing tune series 
data for some of the content. 
* ■ - 

In addition to its responsibilities for analysis and reporting, CHRR. 
has made the data available to' the research community in the form of public- 
use tapes and supporting documentation. Thanks in part to this arrangement, 
the NLS, designed for a broad range of research on labor force behavior, 
has come to be used by researchers from several traditions within economics 
and from many social science disciplines, and has become a major resource 
for research on social change. The NLS data have been used to produce 
numerous reports and publications npt only by. researchers at CHRR, but also 
by an even greater niunber of .outside researchers. 
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The usefulness of the NLS for economists and other social scientists 
•interested in the study of social change has been, enhanced by the decision, 
in 1977, on the part' of the Employment and Training Administration of the 

Departmenjt of labor tp^cont^i^^ 

""more' years . This decision emb'races continued collection of data from 
the original four cohort panels and the addition of two new youth panels 
of men and women aged 14-21. In the two new 'panels, increased emphasis 
will be placed oh understanding the effects of employment training, 
particularly the effects of formal training programs of the various levels 
of government. 

• The Social Science Research Co\mcil has had a longstanding interest 
in studies such as. the NLS, an interest which has extended both to labor 
market research as a substantive area and. to longitudinal^surveys as ^ . 

•vehicles for studies of social process and social change. Recently, 
under the stimulus of Robert HauserV the Cotincil's Advisory and Planning 
Committee on Social Indicators has been expressing strong interest in . . 
these potentials of longitudinal surveys, and has, as -a consequence/ taken 
an' active interest in the development of plans for the NLS. Mbreov-^:, 
the MLS Project Director, Herbert Parnes, has for some time beevy, interested 

■ in a review of the accomplishments of the NLS. Following . Goriver Sections 
betv?een Howard Rosen, Director of the Office of Research and Development 
cf the Employment and Training Administration, and Robert Parke, Director • 
of SSRC*s Center -for Coordination of Research on Social .Indicators, the 
EjKployment and Training Administration suggested that SSRC prepare a 
proposal to hold a conference on the NLS with the purpose of bringing 
together a variety of social scientists to exairdne the NLS, ^ Both' the Labor 
Department an^fi: bh& Council saw the extension atid expansion of the NLS as 
providing m o;^'.^;>ovrtunii:;y for taking stock of tlie research that had been 
done and for planning ahead. The aire was to outline productive directions 
for the NLS in t^*a nti^t.fxve years - fr^m the point of view of research on 
specific labor market issues and frons the broader perspective of research 
on social change. 



'^Several SSBC committees over the years ha v^ dealt directly or indirectly 
with labor-market issues. Included -among these are the Committee on Labor 
Market Research {1943-1956) and the Committer on Manpower, Population, 
and Economic Change (1965-1968). Among the products of the former- committee 
are two monograph!; on labor mobility, one of which was wri^tten by .Herbert 
Parnes, who is the Project Director for the NLS study at CHRR. See Gladys 
L . Pa Imer , Labor Mobility in Six Cities; A Report on the Survey of Patterns 
and Factors in Labor Mobility,, 1940-195 0 (New York: SSRC,-1954) ; Herbert 
fe. Parnes, Research on Labor Mobility; An Appraisal of Research Findings ' 
in the United States (New York: SSRC, 1954). 

Herbert Parties produced a brief overview himself for the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy. See Herbert S*. Parnes, "The National 
Longitudinal Surveys: Lessons for Human Respurce Policy," in Current Issues 
in the Relationship between Manpower : -. 3search and Policy , National 
Commission for Manpower Policy, Report No. 7, March 1976. „ _ 
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Conference Planning Meeting 



„....SSRC- convened-a--pl-anning-ineeting 'ori' May^^'^^^^ to determine the 

topics which ought to be covered by the conference aAd to suggest the 
people who should be asked to participate in various ways. 

Specifically, the planning meeting addressed the following questions: 

1. What important substantive qCiestions concerning the life cycle 
and work can be answered with longitudirial^data? 

2. Who is best qualified to speak to these questions, providing 
comment upon: ..t 

' . ^ ' ' • . ■ '■ ' ' 

a. The types of data required to answer these quQstions->and the 

extent to which such data exist >in the NLS or elsewhere? ^ • 

b. The analytical strategies which may be brought to bear on 
these questions ? 

c. The implications of answers to the foregoing for. the plan of 
the NLS, its content, sample design, and other attributes? 

Participants in the planning meeting included" representatives from 
CHRR, the Department of Labor," the NLS research community, SSRC, and 
other social scientists with relevant expertise. (A list of the 
participants is included in the section on . Documentation. ) 



Specific Objectives of the Conference .^ 



From the May 9 planning meeting, and(^ subseqiien-i^ discussion, four 
specific objectives for the conference were , set: , 




1. Review previous work. The conference shouIdHpfovrde" a 
comprehensive review of research based on the NLS. It 
should serve as a basis for identifying important work 
which ought to be extended, content which has been 
underutilized, and. future research issues which are 
emerging out of previous work. . 

2. Identify new directions. Recent social changes, for 
example increased female participation in the labor market, 
changing family structures, and changing,', sex-role definitions, 
have greatly increased the importance of certain research 
issues for the years ahead. The conference should identify 
these issues and the means by which the NLS can address them. 
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3. Suggest analytic strategies. The research potential of the-' 
..J..-^.longitudihal nature of t^ NLS data has not been fully realized. 
Increased attention should be given to analytic methods by 
Which its longitudinal aspects '^^cain be exploited. 
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4. Comment on survey content. In light of the first . three 

objectives, the conference shoulei provide commentary on the ^ 
,, content of the NLS questionnaires arid, make suggestions for 
' modification of existing conter. and introduction of new content. 

The conference planners expected that the coriferencewpu-ia also 
contribute toward the more general-goal of fostering the scientific study 
of social change by broadening ' the awareness in the research community 
of the NLS and its products and potentials, by stimulating greater 
utilization of existing NLS data, and by broadening the community of 
researchers ready to analyze forthcoming NLS data. 

■ . \ '. ■ 

Selection of. Conference Participants 

It was felt tha/ the goals could bes€ be-met by a relatively small 
conference which would allow and encourage full participationby all. 
The number of participants was limited to about 50 and most ptr<t^ipants 
were assigned formal roles 'as presenters of papers or memoranda, 
discussants, or as rapporteurs. , 

Participants were selected;fl% tlj^televant disc^iplines, to perform 
a variety of functions. 'Some|^ar^|cipai^fe.s were selected for their unique 
association with or use of thaN^.i?;^a^^:^^• such users, it was felt, would 
be best able to identify gaps and' problems with the data set. Some were 
theorists who could suggest how the NLS could be used or adapted .to test 
evolving knd already developed .theory. Others were individuals with 
strong substantive interests who were, called upon because it seemed clear 
that the NLS 'had the potential to make .important contributions to research 
in pursuit of those interests. And some were iiicluded who could bring 
•to bear upon the NLS relevant experience in the analysis-df other 
~""nrrigitudinai-data. Finally, the conference included representatives of 
the institutions most closely involved with the NLS - CHRR,. the pepartanent 
of Labor, and the Bureau of \the Census . _ - / " 

Conference F ormat 

■ " ~~ ^ 

The conference was organized into plenary and concurrent sessions. 
The plenary sessions were generally oriented around the broader and more 
general topics, such as fhe review of research on the NLS and the, 
identification of future research issues, and the concurrent sessions 



arouivj more specific substantive topics. The final plenary session 
included summaries and reconsiderations from the concurrent sessions. 
Each session included presentation of a paper (in the initial plenary 
sessions) or a memorandum (in the concurrent sessions) ; prepared 
commentaryr -usually . by two discussants and open discussion, .The ^ 
papers and memoranda Were distributed by mail to all participants "in 
advance of the conference. 



II. CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS: REVIEW AND COMMENTARY 
' James. L'. Peterson 

Introduction ' . . 



The National longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience (the 
MTcs were oriqinallv developed as a study of labor force behavxor from 
-SvLri liscgLnaJj perspectives . Consequently, the ' initial que.1:xonnaxres 
-contained items of interest to social psychologists, demographers and 

sociologists,, as well as to economists, and-interest in, the NLS^on the 
/'part of socia^'scientists outside the field of labor economics has 
• broadened even further over the years. Sweet pointed to-, a possible 
explanation for this broadening, and in so doing perhaps expressed one 
of the main reasons for the broad perspective taken by conference 
participants: ' ■ \ - 

These surveys"" have, it saems to me, changed greatly in .their , - 
character,, moving from a well-focused study of the dynamics of . , 
- labor- force behavior toward being an "omnibus" social scienQe 
survey. I do not mean to criticize this evolution. ^Indeed, 
this kind of an evolution might well have beeli expectea for the, ■ ... 
simple. reason that virtually all of life's activities are 
implicated either as cause or effect in the labor, force behavior , 
of men and women. ^ ^ . ; * 

' At the same, time the community of social scientists actively working \ 
. with the data hks broadened. One of the objectives of the conf.er.gcg^ . 
"was to strengthen and extend this broad range of interest, m the study. 

The conference- focused on the NLS study ~ its achievements 
and potentials. Yet because of the broad range of research questions 
for which the NLS might be considered an appropriate data base, and ^ 
the variety of disciplines among the participants, issues and ideas were 
. discussed which have import beyond what any one ^^^^^ ^^^^^^f f^^,"^ 

■ accomplish. Although the fundamental substantive focus of the NLS is the 
explanation of labor force behavior, discussion ^t the conference often^ 
■ took on a somewhat broader perspective in which l-J-/orce P-^icipation 
. was viewed in terms of what, following Duncan, might be termed the socio 
economic life cycle.l The aim of this re^yiew is to capture some, of the 
n.ain conference themes within this socioeconomic life cycle perspective, ^ 
and to present specifics on the NLS in a structure organized by this • 
broader set of ideas. 

From' the perspective of the socioeconomic life cycle, labor force., 
behavior can be seen as -imbedded in a set of social structures and social 
processes organized around the progression of the individual through 
^^=r-inns life staqes These social structures make certain patterns of 
. TrSr^ssi^n mo?fr;quLt than others. The particular pattern, experienced 

" Otis Dudley' Duncan, "Discrimination Against Negroes," The Annals , 371 

May 1967, pp. 85-103. 
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by an individual, and the specific stage that individual ocgupi^s at 

a given' time, have important consequences for labor force behavior, • . 

We can reasonably expect such variables as labor force participation-, 

attachment to work, occupational achievement,, and the meaning attached 

to work to be strongly influepc^d by the sequenqe and timing of 

different life cycle/Stages. - . ' , / . - 

The original design of the NLS explicitly recognized the importance 
■ of life cycle stages for labor force behavior. Lacking the, resources 
which would be required to mount a study of the'entire labor force, the x 
designers of the NLS chose specific age- sex .cohorts of individuals for 
• study because it was recognized that eagh faced some unique labor market 
problems: older meno because they are approaching retirement; mature^ Women 
because many are returning to the labor force after being, out to carfe .for- 
.growing children; and young men and women because they are just becoming, 
established in the labpr force. ^ • . ,^ " ^ 

- From a life cycle point' of view, the relationship between family ^ 
and wdrk is especially important. It- is moreover an area of research 
which has suffered neglect. Yet a person's family status, the relative ' 
importance tDthe individual of 'family and work, the size of family, and 
the work status of a spouse, to name just a. few variables, can all be 
expected to greatly influence labor force^'behavior. . 

o ■ A life- cycle approach also leads one to take a long-term perspective 
on labor force behavior .\ If' life cycle stages and patterns ape strongly • 
related to labor force behavior, then we must look for deteminants pf 
that behavior which may .develop over a long period of time. A particularly 
important aspect of this long-term perspective is the process by which a 
person's wdrk attitudes and skills are developed ~ what may be labeled- " 
labor "force socialization. It is evident that the family — primarily-^^ 
the family of origin —plays an especially critical role in this process. 

Both 'of these themes — the process -of work-family interaction, and 
the process of labor fbrce socialization— are developed below. Another 
important set of ideas fits less directly ' under the^ life, cycle perspective, 
yet is important for the understanding of* labor force : behavior . These 
ideas center around the structural (as opposed to the indiyidual-level) 
determinants of labor: force behavior. This theme is developed in a third 
section below. «^ , . ' v 

■ . . «• ' ; - * 

The final section is -dex^oted to a discussion of some of • the method- 
blogical/lssiies raised at the conference that are relevant for longitudinal 
- and life cycle research. ■ ^ 



Work-Family Relationships 



One's labor force behavior cannot be understood in isolation from 
life's other major domains : family, childrearing , community involvement, 
friendships/ and leisure activities. The importance placed on and the 
meaning derived frOT work can be properly understood only if work is ^ 
viewed in relation to these other areas of activity. Furthermore , one s 
placement in sets of social relationships associated with these 
spheres most notably the family — both provides options for and places 
constraints on labor force activil^. The inter-relatedness of these 
various domains was a main conference thenar especially in the presen a- 
tions of Morgan and of Featherman and subsequent discussions. As expressed 
by Morgan: 

Massive changes in birth rates, population, labor force participation, 
family composition, and the labor ruarket combine to demand ^^^^^^ 
understanding of the processes by which people enter and leave tne 
iabor market, sort themselves into particular jobs, job locations, 
• residences, and families. Much progress has^een made inT studying 
separate aspects such as job search, unemployment, famili' planning, 
\ mate selection, and even the effects of program^« and pol(Lcies pn ■ 

\ the incentive to work.. It is the ^argument of th\s paper that ^7^^- 
\ vidual decisions in these areas are commonly join\ decisions, with 
multiple objectives, and constraints, and often need^.to be stu le 
as such. ^ 

This inter-relatedness becomes particularly crucial in the ages from 
the mid-teens to the early twenties when major and consequential decisions 
must be made in many of ...these domains. The individual's preferences, 
skills, and perceptions, the available opportunities, and the order n 
which choices are made must be taken into account in seeking an explanation 
of the ways in which people sort themselves into various, social and ^ 
economic- categories. As Morgan argued, "with ^uch a complex ^^^^""^ °^ 
' several things, subject to various ob jectives • and 9onstraints, it 
unwise .for the researcher to focus on any one of them without at leas 
using the others as part of the explanation." 

Morgan organized much of his discussion around the notion of "joint 
decision" decisions that influence one anothei?. rie stressed that an^ ^ 
individual's decision concerning job selection is 'part of . a larger decision- 
making process in which this decision both affects and is- affected by . _ 
fami^ftal and residential, considerations -- -^ selection of -a-mairriage partner, 
that partner's'Oob selection, their decisions concerning family formation 
(i*.e., children), and their choice of place to live. Most of the discussion 
of this notion of joint decisions centered around the relationship between 
work and the family, with the point that more than one individual partici- 
pates in most of these decisions being emphasized. As expressed by Ryder: 

The typical liife course proceeds with the merging, by marriage/ of 
two individual familial sequences. This is at least a joint ^ 
decision, rather than one that can be conceptualized as responsive 
to the preferences and prioritie^^i of any one particular individual. 
All choices made subsequent to' that decision (in a causal rather 



than a temporal sense) are joint not only with respect to occu- 
pational implications, but also with respect to both of the two 
major parties involved. Subsequent to 'the birth of the first 
child (again in a causal rather than strictly temporal sense) 
choices presumably incorporate some weighting o£ the interests 
of the child, Not only does one want to have a sense of prior- 
ities, within the^ individual being questioned, but also a sense 
of the weights that will be attached to the priorities of all 
affected individuals, in coming to the single joint decision.. 

Altliough there was general agreement about the importance of the 
work-fcLinily relationship, there were differing opinions concerning the 
importance of the residential location decision. Ryder felt that deci- 
sions concerning leaving home and quitting school are likely to be a more 
important integral part of the decision-making process than is the resi- 
dential location decision, and suggested that the familial and occupational 
considerations should be broadened to encompass these decisions. In Ryder's 
view, "the familial and occupational vectors are much more important than 
the residential vector. One reason for that view is that I think the 
description of social change during the process of modernization is most 
conveniently conceptualized as a gradual shift of priorities from the 
familial to the occupational sphere." 

The interdependency of family and work exists throughout the life 
cycle. In the childhood years the family of origin serves as a primary 
agent of socialization of the future work force. This is the subject 
of the following section, so will not be pursued further here except to 
emphasize parents' central^ role in develoijirig children's work attitudes 

. and expectations, especially as, bound up in^sex roles, and the role parents 
may play in developing initial job skills and in providing resources for • 

' education and/or for obtaining jobs. 

- The work- family relationship is perhaps most evident and most ''complex 
in the critical years of tran£;ition to adulthood. The order and age at 
which certain decisions ot events, occur can be expected to have long- 
lasting effects. Of particular importance are the following: selection 
of a marriage partner, first job, birth of the first child, and amount 
^ of education obtained. The detrimental effects of early parenthood on - 
subsequent socioeconomic achievement/ particularly for women/ are well 
known. ^ But what effect does the timing of marriage have on the amount of 
education received (or vice versa)? Does this differ by sex? What effect 
does the amount of education received have on the characteristics and 
qualities of the marriage partner_selec ted, ..an ; 
'"subsequeirt"mar^^ size, and occupational achievement 

for both the husband and wife? The recent upturn in the age at first 

marriage raises some questions about this transition period, ^weet, for 
example/ asked: 

First, exactly what are young, unmarried adults doing?. To. what, extent 
" are they living independently of the family of orientation? What 
■ effect does' the length of the interval between the completion of 
■• education and marriage have on subsequent labor force and familial 

behavior? Does this effect depend on the^ activities ajid living arrange- 
ments during this interval? 



See for example",' Frank F/. Furstenberg, Unplanned Parentho od: The Social > 
Consequences cf Teenage Childbearing (N.Y. : Free Press, 1976). 

■ " . . . -9- . 
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■ Although research is beginning to provide partial answers to some • 
of. these questions, work needs to be done to consolidate and extend this 
research through developing more comprehensive theories or models. 
Particularly lacking, as Sweet pointed out with respect to the question 
of teenage childbearing, is a good understanding of the antecedents, 
as opposed to the consequences, of some of , these choices and events.. 

The following comment ~ again by Sweet ~ expresses the general 
nature of the research questions which need to be addressed with respect 
to the transition to adulthood: 

There has to date been little study in the United States of the 
process by which children leave the parental household. rhe one. 
notable exception is the work done with the Michigan panel data. 
More study of this important process from the point of view of^ 
the parental household as well as from the point of view of the 
young adult leaving the household, would be quite valuable. There 
are many forces affecting this transition, including the economic 
resources of the young adult, the economic resources of the parents, 
the housing situation in which parents are residing, the social 
environment of the parental household, the educational status of 
the child. 

Beyond these transition years, the family is also the locus of 
chanqes which affect the labor force behavior of the current generation , 
:?workers ■ The interdependence of. labor. force behavior f ^ ^-^^^^^ 
types and changing frequencies, of family structures needs further research. 

continued increases in the. last decade in the rates of divorce and 
possibly, of separation have led to an increase in the^number of families 
headed by a sinale parent, usually female. The process of marital ^ 
di^soluSon alsi .brLgs additional' persons into the labor ^°rce though , 
it is not entirely certain what the causal linkages might f ^^^^ 

rate do those who find tJiemselves newly divorced enter the labor force, 
and is'their entry primarily out of economic necessity.? Do """"en^in ^ 
Jailing marriages who are already in the labor force feel more .indepen- 
• dent of their husbands and therefore more willing. to terminate the 
marriage? Or do those who anticipate a divorce_or separat^^ 
-Scur^^^ bef5Frae-br-eak-u:p-o^c^^^ so as to provide- themselves with 

some means of support? This is clearly a complex issue in which any one 
of the above hypotheses could be true for some subs fet of women. The 
dynamics of these processes ' and the characteristics of the persons or 
situations in which they apply need careful study. Toward this end, 
longitudinal data' on the timing of events_^ in these-processes .are crucial. 

One of the major variables v/hich may underlie the process of marital 
dissolution is change ±n sex-role norms. Sweet noted that the division 
of labor and the distribution of power within households appear to be 
changing. The proportion of women working continues to rise, especially 
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among women with preschool children, a group whose labor force partici- 
pation rate has traditionally been quite low. Time use studies show 
that in^ comparison with previous years wives are spending considerably . 
less time in childcare and family maintenance activities, whereas 
husbands have changed little.^ What are the major factors accounting 
for these changes? How and to what extent may these changes foster 
further changes in the same direction? What is the effect of the exper- 
ience of work on women's future desire to work and probability of working? 

Although social expectations with regard to women appear to be 
changing, so that it is increasingly acceptable for wives and mothers 
to work, expectations for men do not appear to have undergone much change - 
Even when a wife works, the husband is still expected to contribute a 
major share — preferably more than half — to the household income. It 
is still the case that very few husbc?nds \>oluntarily take on the home- 
making and childrearing roles in lieu of labor force participation while 
their wives work to support the family. It appears that the work of 
married women is viewed as a supplement to, not a substitute for, the 
husbands' work. In addition, Douvan pointed out that it is still generally 
expected that women. should "work only on the condition that work- family 
integration is possible; their work commitment is contingent on its fitting 
with family goals." . 

Changes in women's roles may require some adjustment in men's roles 
as well-. Trend , data . from the NLS which would chart continuities and 
changes in both men's and women's roles are needed in order to describe: 
and understand the adjustments which take place. Moreover, the conse- 
quences of changing roles for other aspects of labor force activity need 
to be studied- Where both;»husband and wife seek substantially full-time 
and permanent employment,- there may be consequerces for the career mobility 
of each. Career advancement often req.iires ge;; - . , hie mobility, especially 
in higher status jobs. Since a move leading to > ^ /ancement for one 
partner may restrict the other's opportunities, for advancement, some 
sacrifice in advancement is, in the aggregate, more likely fpr d^al-career 
families than 'for single-career ones. In this circumstance, what decision- 
making processes and expectations are developed within. the family to guide - 
the development of both careers? ^ The impact of dual-career families may- 
be even broader, as suggested by Miller: . 

If men in their thirties are now making job decisions with respect 
to hours of work, geographic location, or other factors within the 
constraints of their wives' jobs, then it is likely that some aspects, 
of jobs will become increasingly important atid others less so. 

Location, for example, might become more important because of the need 

to find two jobs in the same area. - With two earners in . the .family , job_^ 

security might become less important and the intrinsic satisfaction derived 
from work more so. In any event, as changes such as these occur and 
become more frequent, there is likely to be a significant impact on the 
way people sort themselves into jobs.. 



-^See for example, John P. Robinson & Philip. E. Converse, "Social Change 
Reflected in the Use of. Time," in Angus Campbell and Philip E. Converse, 

.eds.. The Human Meaning of Social Change (N.Y.: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1972) , pp. 17-86. 
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In the foregoing we have sketched a broad set of variables and 
relationships which must be addressed in studying the work-family 
relationship. Breadth is desirable in sketching a research agenda. 
However, individual research projects such as the NLS must be more 
circ\amscribed. Ryder said it well: 

There are several senses in which all of the preceding is obvious: 
life is complicated, influences abound at several levels 
simultaneously, measurements are difficult to make and difficult 
to assess after- they have been made, and respondents can be 
perverse in providing information. But theie is a general 
conclusion I draw from this— that we should keep the scope of 
our inquiries modest in dimensions, and attesnpt to measure and 
relate just a- few things at a time, doing what we do with the 
utmost of care and circumspection. 



Labor Force Socialization 

Much of the research on labor -market experience has focused on , 
processes and effects which take place within a moderately short, time . 
span, as in most studies of unemployment, job mobility, discrimination, 
and use of time'. Not surprisingly, the predominant study design is 
cross-sectional with retrospective : questions , used to develop whatever 
time dimension there is. Many of those studies which do take a longer 
term perspective, such as sociological studies of Intergenerational 
mobility, examine only a few basic demographic background variables 
from" the earlier generation. What is underemphasized in this line ot 
research is more detailed attention to the long-term processes by which 
occupational and educational skills and aspirations' are developed, 
sustained,, and changed, and are subsequently translated into actual- 
educations, jobs, and careers., . ■ 

If. 

Watts and Skidmore argued that such a long-term perspective Is , 
needed in labor market research, a theme echoed throughout the conference 
■ and applied to -the NLS. A life cycle framework in studying. labor-market „ 
behavior leads naturally to this long-tern perspective- The perceptions, 
experiences, and constraints which influence educational and occupational 
behavior are in large measure a function of life cycle stages. 

Parnes concurred with Watts and Skidmore in their call ■ for a long- 
terrn perspective^: > , 

' • It is terribly important,' I think, for both researchers and policy- 

- makers - to heed- their plea f or ..greater...fflnpha_s_i^^^^ 

spectives in understanding and dealing with labor market problems. 
In a policy paper that I prepared last year for the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy I argued. that human resource policy 
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has given "inadequate emphasis bo long-run a,s compaifed with 
short-'run psroyrams. . .that relatively too much attention has 
been given to serving the disadvantaged, and relatively too 
little attention to preventing labor -market disadvantage 
from developing." 

One of the objectives of taking a longer-term perspective is to 
gain a greater understanding of the processes yielding new generations 
of workers. What influences do the perceptions, skills ^ and aspirations 
formed in childhood and adolescent; h^.^.e on subsequent occupational 
. behavior? And how long lasting are the^e effects? How and to what 
• extent are the attitudes and v;ork expediences of parents transferred to ' 
.their children? Whatever the answer to these questions, it is reasonable 
to expect that much of the individual variation .in labor market behavior 
is to be explained by processes at HOrk prior to entry into the labor market 

The importance of this early labor market socializatipri- f or sub- 
sequent occupational behavior underscores the need to study this behavior 
in the context of the family and the life cycle. The family of origin, 
is the primary agent of this initial socialization". Yet socialization 
continues throughout the life cycle — through educational and subsequent 
labor mar kej;^ j^^ ; _. ._; 

The woz^k experience and attitudes of parents may be Wpiected to have 
a strong impact on the values toward work and the work skills which their 
children form prior to entry into the labor force. What contribution/ 
' for example, did the experiences of parents in the Depression have on the 
work attitudes ' and expectations of those who entered the labor force 
shortly at terwards?^ -Are the attitudes of parents passed along in a 
fairly stable fashion to their children, or do children react by forming 
contrasting attitudes? Are there stable differences in socializati./n 
between the sexes and among various ethnic, relicious and income groups? 
Better understanding of such questions requires 'from the NLS a \more detailed 
examination of the processes by which this socialization takes place within 
the family. [- . .. 

Perhaps the' most basic question is hpw a child's initial perceptions, 
^ values, and aspirations with regarcf to work are formed within the context 
^of the family. 'Work, however, must be understood in .relation to- other y 
basic areas of ' life ' s a.etivi ties — such as family, parenthood, leisure / 
activity, and peer relationships. The relative value of eacji area can-'^ 
be expected to change to some degree throughout one's life^ cycle.-- Never- 
- theless, perceptions, values, and skills held at the time of initial 
. .entry into the labor force are likely to be especially important in teirms 
of their long-run consequences as they will be influential in determining 
the timing. and level of entry. 



Some insights on this issue may be found in Glen H. Elder, Jr., Children 
of the Great Depression (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974). 
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Justz-iiow and to what extent do parents transmit to their children 
values and aspirations with regard to work amd other of life's basic 
domains? . Because the ;NLS study does not include samples of youna 
children — those of the age when such attitudes are ind>ira4.-ly^^-ormed - 
participants, at the conference did not devote much attention to tliis 
question. Nevertheless some tentative thoughts relating to it wer^ 
expressed by Douvan: \ \ 



The parents' contri. ution and social support for th'^ child's 
education is interesting as a. possible determinant of the child's 
oceupational attai-jiiieht, but it can also be thought ^f as an 
index of the parent-child relationship as well — tiie\ extent to 
which parents communicate 'with their offspring and ac^tively paf:- ' . 

ticipate in planning their. future during the crucial formativ^ 
years. Such an index may be a powerful predictor (at least for \ \^ 

males) of the youngf person's identification with the goals of | 
the parents and thus ^of his social class aspirations. Youth i/ho ; 
do not share a close interactive, relationship with parents may . \ 

be less likely to achieve] high occupations. But it may also/ ; 

be that'close identification with, the f ather^il:l^J.ead the boy ^ ; 

-to stable class aspirations (I want a life like.my^"father^)/ . ■ \ 
rather than to upward mobility. The sitnation for the youn^^^^ \ 
-female is " diff yourigjYomenf' " 

will have lived their adult lives in the tra ditional sjba tu^ 

system in which a woman's status was defined by her husband's 
attainxnant rather than her own occupation, the daughter cah 
identify closely with the mother yet aspire to ^ class position 
"and work life quite different from.the mother's — without\^that 
aspiration standing as .an implicit rejection of the mother. 

Indeed, if the NLS could provide a better understanding of the jways in 
which parents' own work experiences serve as models (either positiye or ^ 

negative) for their children, it might go a long way in helping .explain 

the association between parents' sccioecotiomi<r^ackground anc^ their\ 

children's socioeconomic' achievement . • 

■• ■ ' * ' ■ ' ' . ■ "* , ' \ •* . * 

Educational and occupational aspirations, are^.among the . values. - 

developed during childhood and. adolescence which- are of particular \. 
importance for socioeconomic , achievement . These are issues around which 
many parents form strong expectations—expectations which are likely toV 
be communicated m direct'^as well as subtle way^. It is important to \ ' ^ 
understand how these expectations are communicated to ^ their children, hqw.^ 
early children develop their own es^pedtations, ' and ^'how these expectations \ 
change as the time for educational and occupatipnar decisions nears. ; 

: Another aspect , of early socialization of - importance for socioeconomic \ 

achievement is the development of sex- role attitudes, especially those \ 
related:„to„child care and work. It is evident that we are In an era of ^ _ \^ 
rapid social change in thrs" " regard^^^^^ of^ conscious 7re'-thi^^ " " K 

and public debate is centered around the issue of the appropriateness of 
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previously held sex-role norms. "/How are the division of labor and 
distribution of power in the family changing and how do they affect 
sex-role socialization in children? With regard to female children, 
Douvan suggested that: 

. The interaction of mothers and daughters is likely to change • 
in areas related to work and achievement. Traditionally 
fathers have been crucial as work models for male children, 

' and women hrivo served as models for daughters in fcunily roles. 
With the growing expectation that women too will spend most . 
of their adult lives in the work force, there may be some 
dislocation in the value transmission line between mothers, 
and daughters. 

Certainly the primary mechanism through which sex-role social- 
ization takes plaiQ^ is through the role models provided by parents. 
If so, the continuing increase 'in the proportion of female-headed 
families and in the proportion of mothers (particularly mothers of 
^oung children) who are working may be expected to e^ert a strong 
^influence on the socialization of their children. , Just how sociali- 
zation is affected may be influenced by such factors as the cype of 
work, -the amount of time each parent can spend with the child, and the 

child-care arrangements which^ a re u sed. - , 

y- — - — -- — ; - 

'In a cautionary note, however, Parnes. pointed out Uie. .difficulty 
of measuring parental inputs of the type we ha\'6 been discussing; 

To acknowledge the importance of current nurturant services to 
■ future productivity provides few clues as to how to identify and 
measure the sj^ecific inputs; which makes the grir.ater contribu- 
i ^ -tion to the future productivity of the child — an hour's worth 
of reading or an hour's, worth of, hiking? Or', does the answer 
depend on What^ is read or where the walk takes place? Or, is. 
the really important^ if actor the nature of the interaction 
' between parent and chilf~"i~^n-elth^ activity? . 

Socialization includes, providing children vdJEh:^some_actual exper- 
ience with the various roles, which they areXlearning.. With regard^to^ 
labor force socialization, parents develop some initial labor market 
skills in their children. This can occur thorough various household 
tasks'^and responsibilities,.^ as well as through ^the >;inds pf activities, 
both' formal (such as organizations, neighiborhoody jobs, etc.) and 
informal, in which parents qncourage their children to participate. 
It w^s suggested at the conference that this issue could'be* addressed 
by^f'ithe NLS by the collection of data on the" use of time by both parents 
and children. .. 



Thq^question of the contribution which parents may make to the 
development-of - labor-market-Skills- -in.-their children . is„of_interest.-.in — 
the context of -long-term social change. Ryder noted (In. comments quoted 



above) that a prima^^y feature of social change associated with modern-. . 
ization has been a shift in priorities from the familxal to the 
occupational spheres. This has been associated with the declxn^ of . 
the family per se as a productive unit. Given these changes xt might 
be expected~Ehar-the role of the family in teaching labor market skills 
has also declined,, or at least changed dramatically.. Which teaching^ 
functions has the faiaily. abandoned in this area, and which ones has ;Lt ■ 
retained? Which new ones, if any, has it taken on in response to changes 
.in the kinds of labor market skills needed? It might be^uggested, for 
example, that much of the burden 'Qf transmitting skills^.has shifted to • 
other institutions. If so, the role of the family may hav a become that 
of providing its children with the necessary motivations and resources. 
In that role the family may serve mainly to orchestrate and support a ^ 
progression of experiences which its children obtain in institutions and 
settings other than the family. 

Chief among these other institutions and settings is, of course, . 
the educational system. As a person proceeds through adolescence and 
into young- adulthood, the importance of the educational system for - 
socialization increases. The ample literature on the relation of educa- 
tional inputs to occupational outputs will not be reviewed here nor. was 
ii a cent?ai topic of discussion at the conference. However,. selected ^ 
research issues falling within. this topic were raised as being particularly 

.clevant in the context of socioeconomic-._socializatio_n and in_need^^ 

research attention. ■ 

• There is a need 'for' b'etter .understanding of the. role of non-formal 
and - non- traditional kinds of education in the development .of labor, market .. 
skills, suter pointed out that., the growing diversity of educational - 
programs renders the usual measure of educational, attainment,; m terms of 

years of completed schooling, less .useful. He argued, for example, that 

••two years of completed college no longer is^ indicative of the^type" of 
education received since junior colleges today offer widely differing 
curriculuins which may affect the. occupational choices of graduates 
More attention is needed to the causes and consequences of ^this^widening , 
arr-ay of educational opportunities. What specific range of skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge -that is,^ "human capital-does each kind of 
educational- experience develop? Wha^- occupational constraints and oppor- 
tunities ' arise out of these differin. xperiences? Parnes, for example, 
pointed to an unresolved issue in the :onomics of vocational education 
on which the NLS could provide data - does vocational education actually 
pay off? . .- . • \ 

Even less formal kinds of "education" may, be impor.tant forms of 
socialization,. These are the kinds of activities which families, may 
"orchestrate" in the sense introduced above. To tap these kmds^of 
activity, Michael suggested studies of the use of time by youth, 
"TaCT'uliFiy'thd^e-riot^y^^^^ 



which loay ise particularly important for spcializatioh is participation 
in formal organizations. Though such activities.. may indeed teach , ; 
specific skills, their greater impact may be through the formation of \ 
attitudes and values. Going further, Sullivan argued that besides 
looking at formal participation by youth in organizations, researchers ^ 
should look at volunteer work as an introduction to the world of work. . 
The problem of sorting out causal relationships in this area may be 
difficult, however, as self-^selection is likely to be particularly ^ 
important. -Never tlnieless,, social parti cip^^ volunteer work may 

be important mediating variabler as they confirm, strengthen, or further 
develop previously held attitudes, and teach some general and perhaps 
even 'specific job skills. Such activities may, in fact, play an important 
role in occupational choice and in developing occupational and educational 
expectations. 

Early experiences with job-searching and with part-time and summer 
jobs may be another activity with important consequences. Though such 
jobs are"^ unlikely to teach specific job. skills which will be of useJLater, 
they may teach more ^general job- skills and attitudes which are important^ 
for obtaining an'^. maintaining a wide variety of jobs. But another function 
was mentioned by Presser when she suggested that difficulties, encountered 
in looking for summer jobs may be a motivating factor which operates to 
raise educational aspirations. Much the same could be- said of the; actual 
job experience itself. . 

The rol^ of the family in developing educational aspirations in its 
children has already been mentioned. But its role in^helping its children 
realize the levels of education to which they aspire also deserves> atten- 
tion from, NLS re searcher p. Stafford asked, for example: "How much do 
families continue to support children of college age? Do they provide 
income support only while attending college?" While the. ability.,of parents 
to support the higher education of their children has long been recognised 
as an important aspect of social mobility, less attentioh has been paid 
to their willingness to provide support and the extent to which: their 
willingness (or even insistence) affects the educational ^lans arid exper- 
iences o.^ their children^- ^ \ ' . 

Explicit in most of the discussion at the conference, and implicit 
in the paragraphs* above, is the notion, that education , is a form of human ,/ 
capital development, a concept which has guided much NLS based' research- 
Some questions raised by this .conbeptual framework which have not been . ^ x 
sufficiently explored have to do with the rates at which different kinds-\ 
of education depreciate. Changing patterns in the. demand for labor will,. 
„ of course, affect, the rates, of. 'depreciation, of- differentVki .of;work... 
skills which may bie imparted as pirt of .th6 -educational proces^./ But. is 
there/Some permanent minimum value of a giv^ kind -and^level/of education?^ 
Or is the value of education primarily in securing a certain level o^ 
entry' into the labor force? These questions could^be^studied using 
NLS data _]by„,comparing the entry level jobs..of those, entering- the labor 

market immediately after completing their education with those who wait 

for a period of time (taking^ into account the capital formation value 
o'f the activities engaged in^'during the period of unemployment). 



• Although education is most 'of ten viewed as a form of capital for- 
mation, it was' also pointed, out at. the conference that certain forms- 
of education, particularly seme adiilt education, are primarily a form 
of consumption. ■ In studying the effects of education on socioeconomic -., 
achievement- and socialization, care should be taken to differentiate ■ , 
between these kinds of education- 
Labor force socialization, as with other forms of socialization, 
does not end with the attainment of adulthood. It continues, perhaps 
with less intensity, through the remaining stages of the-life cycle. , 
•Much of the discussion of this issue at the conference centered around 
the memorandum presented by Douvan. 

Her presentation was organized around three" social-psychological 
issues, which have already been discussed above in relation to child- , . 
hood socialization: ^ . , 

a. the meaning of work and its determinants i including broad- changes 
in _the culture over time \ ' 

b. the relationsaip between' work and other life areas, iparticuiarly 
family life " ' ^ - : ■. 

■ c. shifting norms about sex roles and women's participation in the 

productive system. . - . . ' |- . 

To these, three -issues we might add:' . ' 

d. the development of work skills through education and experience 

e. perceptions about the labor force, its struc^tuye-ind/^unctioning . .- 

The question which needs ^:o-be^addfe^sed in terms of \ l(hese f ive issues is ^ 
how the values, skills' and perceptions which a person brings to the work 
situation. -(or which keep the person from work) are m^ii^tamed, strengthened, 
'weakened, or changed :ii--a-result-of- work experienc.es .or -sOcial.^and_c^^^^^ 
factors ' 



Experiences deriving from the stages in the iife .cycle may be one. 
important source of change, independent of biit iiiter^cting with work . 
experiences. Mafriage and family building, f 6/ exait|p;Le,. create .needs ,^ 
pressures, and satisfactions which -have the potential of greatly changing 
previously held values and patterns-. They obviously induce many women to 
leave the labor force, wliile -inducing others to join; • theyrreduce-the - 
relative importance of wor^c for some, and increase it for others; and they .; 

may induce reevaluations ^in some individuals of the meanings, assigned -to ... 

work The subsequent shrinkage of the family and the approach of retire- 
ment age still later may also operate to induce change in yet other direc- 
tions! Douvan sketched out some possibilities with regard to the attachment 
. to woirk: • ' — '■ ' ' ■ 
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Is it possible that attachment. to work changes over the life 

cycle so that the young demand intrinsic reward from work and 
care less about hours or high pay, the young middle-aged 
(absorbed with family respoiisibilities, demands, and pleasures) 
want high pay and reasonable hours more than intrinsic grati- 
fication/ and the middle-aged want intrinsic reward and 
reasonable hours to allow greater self-development and 
broadening of life-satisfaction? Do people, in other words, 
change the role they assign work in self-definition and life- 
■• satisfaction as they move through various life stages? Do we ^; 
come to appreciate the multiplicity of life as we get older 
(cf. the midlife crisis and midlife change research) or do we 
grow increasingly monomanic — deciding that life is work or fame 
or money or whatever individual value we fix on? ./ 



ow 



Clearly individuals jvary in, this: some broaden and some na 

■ their goals and. gratiTicataions as they grow older. We can 
profitably look at patterns of change in attachment to work 

■ over life stages (always controlling for job class) and see 
; if it is. possible to predict such outcomes as psychological 

stress, physical mobility, and life satisfaction. ; 

What is needed from the NlIs is a better understanding of the factors ; 
which lead some individuals to change one way, and others another. _^ 
Among, those factors might ibe socioeconomic class background and current 
status, interaction patterns and satisfactions within the family, and 
'the initial skills and values brought to .the work situation and their 
rela;fcionship with actual work experiences and satisfactions. ..;\ 

Meanings and norms associated' with labor. force behavior may also ^ 
be developed, maintained , and changed by experiences on-the-job, as 
Shore. suggested: 

With regard to the "meaning" of work (which I would take to 
include motivatiQnal considerations) , it might be useful to 
• . distinguish respondents in terms of whether they value work/ 
employment largely in terms of its instrumentalil^ for achiev- • 
ing things outside of wor.K or as an experience of personal . - ; 
significance in its own right; It should be instructive to / 
.learn, if there are motivational "types, " how' these .di sposi- 
:tions affect and are affected by labor market experience. 

The study of labor force socialization should also include attention 
l;o intergenerational changes in the- process and •results" of socialization. 
Differences, foi: example, in the attachment to work, of two different age 
cohorts'' may be due in part to life cycle stages (intracohoirt change), and 
in part to.generatiorfal differences ( inter cohort, change) . Longitudinal 
studies such as the NLS will be required to make these distinctions. ^ 
Even so the task will not" be easy: it appea^rs that intracohort changes 
are not monotonic , and vary according to such other variables , as social 
class, race/ethnicity, and sex. ; / 
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Jievertheless it sHould' be possible to detect some of the major 
long term changes in the development of work perceptions, skills, and 
. norms, and then to-relate them to other social changes ^ and changed 
.; ^ in the process of socialization. Douvan suggested what some of these 
intergenerational differences might be: . 

..Within occupations „or occupational classes, can we demonstrate 
. generational differences in the attachment to work? Do the 
young f who^have grown up in a time when traditional work values 
have been radically challenged, demand more intrinsic gratifica- 
tion from wprk (as,, for example they seem to do in school, 
claiming that they cannot learn what is not interesting to them 
or has no relevance)? Or do they, on the either hand, devalue the 
work life itself a>nd ask only that work, provide the money and free 
time (i.e., the exorinsic rewards) which make^possible satisfaction 
of other self def^^d needs outside the productive system?^ 

' V In conclusion, Af one is to understand Tabor force behavior, it is. 
, necessary to trace over time the conditions under which labor skills and 
attitudes are developed, maintained, and changed, and it is necessary 
- L to place work in a w^der context which encompasses the other major life 
domains, and to undetstand the changes in these domains which are 
associated with progression through the life cycle. Only 'in this way • 
/ can one more fully understand the characteristics which the person brings 
• ■ to ' tlie Tabor market, and which help shape behavior there. . 
. . - . , A, 

/ ' * . Yet the t:harac teris tic s- which worker's bring to the labor market. 

■constitute only part of, the explanation of labor force behavior. Equally 
important are the characteristics of the available jobs and work , 
■ • ^. situations and the, structural, factors which determine their distribu- 
'^tion. "We turn next to a consideration of these Jcinds of variables.. ^ 



Structural or Demand Side Variables „ 

" ■• / ' ' 
• ' 'in the previous sfection we argued thait a longer-term perspective 

is needed by the NLS in the study of the socioeconomic life cycle. A 

broader frame of reference 1$ rT so needed. Much of theTresearch on . 

Tabor market experience, stratificatipn, , and mobility, the NLS included, 

has focused on the individual (and occasionally the family) as the unit 

of analysis. This has been an appropriate and productive focus., ' 

generating a wealth of data character izirfg the individual in terrhs of 

various background, social, psychological , and experiential qualities - 

Yet one br4.ngs these characteristics to bear on situations over which < 

one may have little influence..^ The outcomes are determinea"~^s~[much by 

the characteristics of the situation as by the characteristics of the- 

individual. Conference participan^ts called attention to .this' repeatedly 

and urged that longitudinal studies such as the NLS give more attention 

to the measurement and analysis of structural variables. In. the words 

o£ Miller : , - 




We seem rall-^to be in agreement at- this, conference that longitu- 
dinal surveys should' have as at least one focus. of their concerh: 
the analysis of how social and economic change occurs,. \The . • 

problem is to determine .what are the structural phang^^s-trhat-- 
are taking plaice and whose, interactions with individual behavior " ^ 
we wish to observe. x. " ' 

One of^tffiWmain structural factors^ influencing labor force behavior 
IS the levBl andyidistribution of the demand for labor itself . This :. ^ ; . 
subject ^as not a'^focuB of the confere^nce, and consequently it will not 
be developed here Rather discussion focused on the 'consequences for 
indi vidua l.beha^O^r of structural variables as they interact with 
individual characteristics. . * 

■ • ■ ■ V ., ■ ■ fc-: " ■ ■ - . ■ 

This theme was developed in the, session organized around a papei: 

presented by Rosen on the quality of working life. Rosen's main point „ . 

was to argu'e for the inclusion in the NLS of questions describing the . 

nature of the work environihent , part of t}{e' demand side of the market:" 

^ .: • ..-r /■; •, :„■•.:•:■■■ , v,- 

■ The panel data that we have now are best . suited to studying ;what 
might be called the supply side of the labor market. They do riot 
tell us very much about the other side of the market, ' t^ie demand " 
, side. Indeed, . the very l^ck of data on the demand 'side inhibits". 
. the development of demand relationships. V In any case, I see no - . ^ " 
. reason for being forced to assump that supply is all that matters 
if it is possible "TO obtain, informa'tion that could incorporate*^ . , ■ 
a widerv;class^pf ' Hypotheses. . : 

He went on to support the need for' such data from a policy point' of view ; 
as well.: "If we are going to^ get any sensible piablic policies that \;; ' v 
essentially operate at the Level of working conditions,^ then we had, \ ' 

better find out what those working conditions are, and how they interact 
with the socio-economic characteristics of workers that we can and '^o 
measure." There was wide agreement that such data would be useful tdv) ^ 
researchers with a variety of theoretical, and sxibstantive interests, and 
that it was both feasible and not costly to obtain some bf , this data by 
adding items to the questionnaires. Considerable discussion also centered 
around the possibility of collecting data on work environment from, a 
sample of. employers. While many supported fhe collection of such data 
in principle, some pointed out practical difficulties in doing so with 
the NLS ^difficulties with sampling employers, imtcHing ..employers, and ' 
respondents, gaining cooperatipn, and cost. ■ ' u ' 

;:>■■ " ^Participants 'in Rosen • s session,-, and discussions -^in other sessions 
"extended these idea's to other contexts. . Andrisani pointed out that the 
demand side of the labor market 'inv'oives institutional "forces and that ^ ... 
information about them might permit anal^^sis of the degree to- which social 
and economic institutions serve the social , economic , and psychological needs" 
of individuals. The impact on the individual of the social-psychological 



%owever a recent article by Spilerman, a conference participant 
directly addr'esses . the question of the relationship of the labo^ 
•market structure 'and socioeconomic achievement . See Seympur Spilerman, 

' "Careers/ Labor Market Structure>and Socioeconomic Achievement,",. . ^ 
American Journal of Sociology g.3 , no. 3, November^ 1977/ pp. 551-93. • \ 
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structure was the subject of a discussion by Koj^^ discussion 
of discrimination, it was recognized that ^harac^* j.. g^icS 
such^-aa^thelhijexar chical s yst em^ the size ^ani th^^^^terpe^^^^-'- 
characteristics of the work groups influence T?tr*^..?_i^V^^ 



characteristics of the work groups influence Tjjjj^ 
We .turn now ta a discussion of some of these res^^^^J^' igsues. 

One 9f the main points by Rosen was that rio^^ 

psychological amenities and disamenities associ^t d'^^ith the work 
situation may be- a source of nonmonetary rewards ^ • ^'ved f^.o?" ^^^^v 
"The available wage is only one out of a "^^lti(iij^^^^?^j^al set of indexes ' 
of employment opportunities that constrain supp;]^^^^^ ^^einand decisions. .. 
Nonmonetary conditions of work ate equally impo^.^ » a research \ 
question arising from this 'situation is the extej.^\^ whicl^ net 
non-wage amenities operate either as substitute^ f • or complements to 
wageg. They may, in fact, operate both ways in (different situations. 
If they are substitutes, then wage differentiaig .^ be explained in 
part by differences in amenities. If they are com lementaryr wage 
differentials may actually understate the diff^- v P ^ the* rewards 
for work" received by .different categories of inai^^duals • "Among com- 
'parable whites and blacks," Andrisani suggesteca^ ^'the whites may not 
only receive a disproportionate share of the b^tt payi^^ jobs,- but . 
also a disproportionate share of the jobs with better perquisites." 

Research is needed to develop ways of meas^. • q^. these nbn-wage 
amenities^ and then determine for what kinds of individuals or in which 
situations they act as complements .or as ^uppi^^^^ ^ wages. In this 
regard Roseji pointed to some of his recent wor)^ whip^ ^^^^ POssibXe 
to impute employees^' implicit valuations of sortie of the non-wage 
.^.characteristics" of their jobs. . ^ 

Discrimination is a pervasive feature of o^J, ocietY with profound" 
consequences for individuals' socioeconomic achievement- ^§ ^ ^^^^ 

of society's structures—its roles ^'^'^ , instituti^^^^^^nd the processes, 
by which these structures operate. P^^^^^ination^on 1^^® basis of race ■ 
or sex is perhaps the most evident—it receives^ at lea^t, the greatest 
attention from scholars, policy-makers, an<a the'v^^nic- awareness 
of other bases of discrimination is ^rowing^-^dia^^jj^ination on the basis 
of physical handicaps, age,, or life style. 

While the concept of discriminatioa may ar'^t this level of 

generality, its actual observation and ^^^surej^^^^^^^ a concrete level 
is more problematic. This quickly became app^j.^ during conference 
discussions of discrimination. Dissatisfactio^Q ^'th P^^^ current 
notions. of discrimination were quickly expre^se^ though more satisfaqto 
definitions were more difficult to formulate.; i)^j.^^gg j- ©marked that: 

. Researchers will continue to attempt to i^^j^^.fy and quantify 
labor market discrimination. Survey reseait h should therefore ; 
give more careful attention, to the <^evelopw.^ . measures that 
will contribute to .this effort. There is sSl^ciaX ^ think, 

. for- variables that will help to differentia?" betv/e'®^ demand and 
. supjply factors in affecting differences i^ ? noational dis- 
■tributions between the sexes. occup 
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The one' point of universal agreement was that the concept "of discrim — 

ination needs sharpening. 

^- Lillard pointed out that although legal and legislative definitions 
do. exist, discrimination is pot^'a well-defined theoretical concept. He 
-5a.id-thatldespite theoretical models that view discrimination as a taste 

^^SiiSr~discriEuia^ to translate 

these concepts into operational measures when- one does empirical work. 

The NLS measures discrimination by asking respondents to indicate 
whether they feel they have ever been discriminated 'Against with regard 
to. work. Sullivan drew a distinction between this measure of discrimina- 
tion, which she labelled subjective, and measures based on independent 
observation,»which she labelled objective. Otl-ieir- poi nted, out the diffi-; 
culties of determining the components of subjective discrimination, and 
the likelihood that these components will vary considerably between 
individuals and over time. ' r 

Current measures of discrirriination are more sophisticated than simple 
descriptions of racial or sexual differences in the relevant variables. 
Multivariate techniques are used to partial out the effects of various, 
background variables — such as education, experience, and training — which 
might account for the observed differences. The residual difference, 
once these other variables have been contrblled, is assi^ed to be due 
to discrimination,, and is used a measure for it. Yet' two areas of 
dissatisfaction were expressed over this kind 'of measure of discrimination. 
First, objections were raised to the measurement of discrimination in terms 
of unexplained differences — a sort of measurement by default. Discrim- 
ination in this sense is merely unexplained variation, an indirect, and 
poor method of operationalization. Presumably with the addition of more 
and better explanatory variables to the models, tlie amount of unexplained 
variation, and hence "discrimination," will decrease. 

Second, Lillard expressed thje view of many when, he argued that greater 
attention is needed to the problem of accounting for racial and sexual 
differences in the "Explanatory" vai'iables. if income differences between 
blacks and non-blacks can be partially accounted for by differences in 
.education, why do blacks obtain less education? What are the differential 
returns to education (or other background characteristics) by race, and 
what effects, does this have on the relative investments in education by., 
race? Although research attention is shifting to these kinds of questions, 
even this only pushes the explanation back one step. 

Another definitional issue raised by Sullivan is the question, of the 
dependent variables in terms of which discrimination is measured. "Sex 
and race differences iri what? " she asked. o 

Differences in earnings — especially differences that amount to 
unequal pay for equal work: — are typically used as indicators of 
employment discrimination. While this is adequate for comparing 
income streams, it provides little information about the dis- 
crimination found in pay that is unequal because of unequal work. 
Four additional areas — level of occupational attainment, job con- 
tinuity, job equity, and career mobility (or pace of achievement) — 
deserve consideration as well. 



* By discri::iination in occupsutional attainnient Sullivan means the 

azff'erential rates- by- sex-^o 

their' educational background into occupation^O^level. The same concept 
should also be applied to ott^er background charaisttristics v/hich measure, 
directly or indirectly/ the development of human capilra] 



A Job continuity refers to differential rates pf interruption ^^^^^ 
"r^ductiono^ 

work. Sullivan uses the term "job equity" to refer to the afeount of 
investment workers have iu their jobs in terras of seniority, jpb 
security, and fringe benefits, especially retirement programs. Finally, 
career mobility refers to differential rates of advancement, through 
protnotions, added responsibilities, <or movement to better jobs, with 
other employers. 

Out of the difficulties and frustrations in dealing with the kinds 
of definitional problems described above, came a recognition of the 
need for greater attention to the understanding and measurement of 
the processes by which discrimination occxirs. The non-wage areas of 
discrimination i.uggested by Sullivan may strike much more closely at 
these actual processes. Indeed, much of the facial and sexual differ- 
entials in income (as opposed to wage rates for specific jobs) can be 
expected to be attributable to differences in occupational attainment, 
job continuity, etc. 

For example; differentials in occupational attainment and in job • 
mobility are due in large part to the processes by which jobs are found. 
If many jobs are, found through family or frie ndship networks, as some 
discussions in other sessions of the conference seemed to, indicate, 
then existing differences may persist simply because of the recruitment 
method, whether discrimination is consciously intended or not.. As . 
Sullivan observed, "friendship networks used in job search are an 
alternative way of explaining why relatively few women or minorities 
are hired in a given firm." Are employment agencies or personnel, 
managers color-blind in the assistance they give or in the practices 
they observe? If not, what processes or structures reinforce and 
perpetuate the dif f erences * in practices? In this regard, both Sullivan 
and Lillard called for more data from the NLS on the sources of 
information used by job seekers, to see what effect various sources of 
information- might have on the discrimination .process. 

To study the process of discrimination on-the-job, that is differ- 
ential rates of intrafirm promotions, Travis suggested looking at data 
on job performance, and attitudes toward work.. In this way it may be 
possible to identify activitie^s in which workers may engage which relate 
to discrimination. To extend this idea further, it would be desirable 
to identify both the explicit and implicit criteria on which employers 
base promotion decisions, and the extent to which ^workers of different 
, kinds are aware of both' these kinds of criteria. Here again, networks— 
in this case networks of co-workers— may be an important factor in 
differential rates of promotion. 
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. A long-term perspective on discrimination is entailed in the focus 
on career, mobility, Sullivan .expressed this perspective in saying 
"besides indicating discrimination in levels of achievement # career 
mobility shows discrimination in the pace of achievement." This long- 

^term- persp.ectiYe„_takes .a .;m^^ ,P£9?_Sf5„ _ 

• discifiminfftion. — l _ . " 



Longitudinal data# such as that which the NLS could provide, become 
particularly important for studying discrimination over the long-term. 
Such data allow researchers to follow those discriminated against along 
the -several dimensions suggested---by.-Sullivan- and. others: .earnings and 
iWdrk--.conditions, job security # 30b equity, job continuity, and career. 



However, even ^bod. longitudinal designs based on the individual as 
the unit of analysis may be insuf f icic^nt .* WJie'ther done consciously or 
not, discrimination is in large part.ti^e result of decisions made by, 
tiiose in positions to offer- jobs, or gi^e promotions. Thus a fuller 
understanding of discrimination will require studies based on data 
atiput these c^ffscision-makers. What are their characteristics, attitudes, 
motivations, and beliefs? Assuming they are disproportionately taken 
from among their undiscrimd^nated-against majorities, to what extent do 
they use their positior s and powers to maintain that situation? As 
increasing numbers of minority members attain such -positions, will they 
useWheir powers to reduce the discrimination against their own minority? 
A; comprehensive research program in discrimination would require coor- 
dinated research projects aimed at both.populationi3--the discriininated 
agaiAst and the discriminators — using a longitudinal design. Conference 
participants recognized tha£. while the NLS could become the vehicle for 
such a research program it would require a ^considerable shift in focus 
and r-fi'direction: of resources. Consequently many questioned the approp-- 
riaten^ess of using. the NLS for this purpose. Nevertheless, they felt 
that, with only some minor modifications much valuable data could be 
obtained, particularly on such issues as pace of achievement and job 
continuity. . ^ 
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We need to know something about the interpersonal setting of work. 
Tc vvhat extent does the work allow arid support interpersonal 
exchange? Surely this is a buffer against alienation and a ... 
sourcelof job commitment for some peoplel- It may predict job 
instability in many people for whom it is not a consciously 
salient! aspect of work. 



iscrimination may be among the more evident examples of how labor 

behavior is influenced by structural factors. Less evident, 
s, Wre the "ways in which labor market behavior, attitudes, and 
lycho logical well-being of the worker are influenced by the social- 
psychci^.ogical characteristics of the job requirements and work situation, 
Douvan introduced some possible relationships in this area in her discus- 
sion cf th^ social-psychological potential of the NLS. 



f — — ■ — '- ^: ~ 

She Went on to suggest" that the, consequences of alier^ation.may be . 
modified by one's sense of control over his situation: alienation 
might! have a greater demoralizing effect on one who believes his 
situation is due* to his own actions than if the blame can be placed 
on forces outside of one's control. .This suggests that self-esteem 
may li^e another important variable which is influenced by the socialj, 
psycliological characteristics of the job, a point which Bactoan 
stre'ssed in his comments. .y'"- 



That the -social-psychological characteristics of the job.hav^.\ 
im^iortant consequences wasj stressed in Kohn's presentation describing 
hi3 work on the relationships between occupational conditions and \ 
psychological functioning. ^ ' \ 

:^ ^ . . . • ■ 

Sherwin Rosen listed many aspects of occupational structure... 
such things as promotion opportunities, industrial work hazards, 
size of the establishment, employment stability as, measured, 
for example, by turnover statistics for the establishment, 
' racial composition of the workforce, average wage,- hours of 
work, and extent of unionism. All of these are clearly 
pertinent to an understanding of occupational structure. 
For my particular interests, .though, this list is not only 
incomplete, it leaves out, precisely those dimensions of . occu- 
pational structure that are most crucial, in that .they have 
the greatest effects on individual psychological functioning.' 

Kohn and his associates have: 

indexed more than fifty separable dimens£bns of occupation, 
including such diverse aspects of work experience as the sub- 
stantive complexity of work, the ^routinization or diversity 
of the flow of work, relationships with co-workers and with 
supervisors, pace of work and control thereof, physical and 
environmental conditions, job pressures and uncertainties, 
union membership and participation, bureaucratization, job 
protections, and fringe benefits. These indices provide the 
basis for u broad descriptive picture of tHe principal facets 
' of occupations, as experienced by men in all types of industry 
and at all levels of the civilian economy. 

Several of these appear to have a substantial impact on men's 
psychological functioning once education and other relevant occupational 
conditions are controlled. These may be grouped into four general areas 
which Kohh describes, as position in the organizational structure, 
occupational self -direction, job pressures, and job" uncertainties . 
Although Kohn*s work has concentrated mainly on assessing the relation- 
ship between these structural characteristics arid measures of psych- 
ological functioning, he suggested, that "it is at least a tenable 
hypothesis that the same occupational conditions also affect labor 
market behavior^ — in particular, that they influence people's decisions 
to stay in their jobs or to seek other jobs." 

' ' . . ' -26- • ■ 
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\ In this regard, attachment to work may be an important intervening 
variable. Douvan stressed the importance of measuring attachment as it 
is' known to vary considerably, especially in relation to such variables 
as job status, and sex. We might expect tha;t the kinds of structural 

variables outlined by Kohn may go far in explaining some of this 

'observed variation. ' * 

One .of the basic aspects of labor force behavior and one which 

has been touched on indirectly in some of the preyious cliscussion, is 

'the"*pFoce^'s" of finding jobs. Job-finding is perhaps most important^^ 
for socioeconomic achievement — it is the process by which background, 
education, skills,, and experience are translated into occupational 
~s ta tus'r'~^Given-±he -import anc e - o f ~ entry^ levels jobJEo r subseq uent soc io- 
economic development, and the role of job changes in the process of 

intrageneratipnal occupational mobility,„..an ..understanding..of . job- 

finding .is central to the development of an understanding of socio- 
economic achievement. This point was utressed by Grariovetter: 

Job- finding is very important to study carefully because" it is 
a crucial intervening variable in any theory of income and 
economic opportunity. All our current theories of income • 
postulate some set of factors which lead to income: for human- 
capital theory it is an "investment plan;" for s.tatus attainment, 
it is background, education, and attitudes; for segmented labor- 
market theory, .it is the particular labor market segment you 
"end up*' in. * • \ ■ ^ 

But all these. theories have a "black box" between their set 
of factors (the input) and income (the output) . None of these 
explain, fipw the connection is made between their favorite 
factors and ihcome — how it happens that people acquire a job 
whose income corresponds to the causal factors cited. 

Job-finding is a process in which the interaction between struc- 
tural variables and individual level variables is particularly 
evident. Conference discussion of this issue centered around a 
memorandun'i on the job-search presented by McCall, whb discussed several 
job search models and the changes and additions that can make the 
models more realistic. The core variables of the models are the cost 
of search, the distribution of potential job offers (in terms of wages) , 
arid^ the individual's reservation wage — the minimum wage the individual, 
is willing to accept. The basic process is assiimed to be one in which 
the indiN^'idual engages in a series of job searches, each of which . 
involves a cost and results in a job offer. The searcher . iS assumed 
to maximize the difference between the highest wage offer and the total 
cost of searching. 

The variations which McCall indicated could be made include 
allowing the reservation wage to> change over time (it is usually assiimed 
to^'idecline if one is unemployed), allowing for variable costs per search 
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(for example, on-the-job search does not involve the cost of fore- 
gone wages) , . allowing the offer distribution to change over time ' 

(because of fluctuations in the economy)- and allowing the inclusion 
of non-wage amenities in the value pf a job offer. . 

Such models were felt by many to be too simple and too removed 
from reality, even granting the kinds of modifications discussed by 
McCall/ Borus suggested that the costs of search inqlude non-economic 

cFsts,' VucTi "a^^ or the costs "of "bothering -friends'or- r 

relatives- Moreover, repeated rejections might inflict a heavy psych- 
ological cost on the individual. It is possible that such no n- economic 
costs have more influence on search behavior 'than the monetary costs 
of gathering information, making applications, etc. Borus also argued 
that-the-costs of_search_vary by level of .occupation - 

Although McCall did indicate that non-^wage amenities could be taken " 
into consideration in figuring the value of the jgb o^fer, he did not 
elaborate on this point." The skills and interests of the searcher limit . 
the kinds of jobs searched for to a very. narrow range. These factors , 
must be taken into ' consideration in calculating the offer distribution. 
And such non-wage aspects of jobs as location, p;-estige, ppportunity - 
for advancement,? working conditions, etc. may be as important as the 
offered wage. ' . ' 

Granovetter introduced. a distinction between job-search and job- 
finding: > ' • . 

Important as job-search may be, we -ought to keep fimily in mind 
that it. isn't synonymous with job-finding. This is true for two 

reasons. The"* first and more obvious_ one^ 

be unsuccessful; the second and more important is that, many 

' workers find new jobs without searching—jobs c'gme to the^n.-;^ ■ 
Theories of job-search "are posed entirely from the supply side 
of tYii labor market; but there is also, a demand side—employers 
seeking to fill vacancies—whicli is not well represented in these 

- models. Even moire complicated is the fact that workers may get 
information' about jobs which comes neither from their search nor 
that of the employer. . 

With regard to making the distinction between search and finding, ..some 

of the participants/ particularly economists, demurred,; arguing in 
^effect that one is always "searching"— it » s just a matter of how much. 

Nevertheless, few disagreed with the basic points Granovetter raised ^ * 
'in connection with his second reason—that employers may do the searching, 

and that information may come fortuitously. 

. In fact, as- Granovetter ^rgued, who does the searching and how it 
' is done is highly structured. He indicated that his , own research had 
shown that persons who are older, have higher incomes, or. occupy certain ; 
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kinds of jobs are more likely to have obtained their jobs without 
search. ' Hills pointed to early work on job search which posits that 
employers will^.bear an increasing portion of the cost of search as- the 
position that they need to fill becomes increasingly specialized. This 
hypothesis is consistent with the kind of relationships found, by . . 
' Granoyetter. Yet one suspects that these kinds of relationships only 
. scratch the surface of the structure that is to be found in the labor 
market with regard to job-finding and recruitment. 

. .. - The other point--tj[iat information may come fortuitously— is related 

and equally important. . Granovetter argues: - 

There' is no simple way to measure the cost of acquiring a unit 
of information, in the way we can and do measure the cost of 
producing soTne commodity. The point is that social structure 
interferes with rational job-search models, because job-search ^ 
is closely embedded in social relationships, and information is 

^ a commodity which comes_ automatically as a byproduct of air 

sorts of social and business 'interactions-^ih._ways_diff ic^^^ 
to predict in the economic frame of reference. 

To a certain extent people can and some do^ manipulate their social and 
business relationships so as to maximize the possibility \ of obtaining 

' job information.. The same-asocial mechanisms can also serve to dissem- 
inate information about the individual to prospeatiye employers. In 
view of the frequency with which some -kinds of jobs are filled by 

^ employer-initiated searches, the latter direction of information flow 
may be as important for the individual as the former: In any event, 
little is known about how the structure t>f social relationships facil- 
itates and mediates the flow of inforroation about jobs. The NLS has 
the potential to help fill this gap. What kinds of relatio^^^^^^^ are 
most facilitating for each income or occupational" level? bo the patterns 
of relationships which .actually exist differ by i^ace^and sex, . for example 
and if so what impact does this have on job-mobility? 

One set of social relationships which received particular attention 
at the conference in this regard is the family network. The most obvious 
way a family may facilitate job-finding is to bring sons or daughters 
into the family business. Less direct, yet certainly^ more common, 
is the situation where a parent or. relative has direct access, through 
that person's own emploVment or friendship network, to information which 
\ will facilitate the job-search. • , 

The manner in which' irelativesN may be of help in job-finding is 
' likely tt) vary considerably by social class and the type of job involved. 
' Granovetter suggested that family^ networks m^y be more important fo.' 

blue collar workers in that lower: levdls of specialization (in comparison 
with white collar jobs) increase the likelihood that children will seek, 
the same kind of jobs as parents.^ Howlver, I^der pointed out that white 
collar parents are likely to have wider Contacts and so be in a better 
position to assist their children in finding jobs in occupations other 
.. than their own. 



^See Mark Granovetter, Getting av Job; A Study of Contacts and Careers 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1974), pp. 25-39.' 
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An assessment of the relative roles of kinship, friendship, and 
" othef social networks in the process of job-finding is needed. If 
these networks are indeed important avenues to job attainment, their 
consequences will extend to other areas as well- To what extent, 
for example, do networks perpetuate, status inheritance, or strengthen 
discrimination? Or can one consciously, cultivate and make use of^ 
networks to overcome barriers to mobility? 



Methodological Issues 



f While much* of the conference was devoted to svibstantive issues,^ 
•attention was also given \to questions of methodology and design. As 
'with the substantive issues / the discussions of methodology and design 
were focused on the NLS, yet the issues raised and the conclusions 
reached have equal bearing on much of the research being done in the 
area of socioeconomic life cycles* 

Significant changes in study design have been made for the new 
youth cohorts, ^-These include adding questions about participation in 
youth job-training programs, collecting supplemental data by matching to 
■ program records* on respondents who have participated in such programs, and* 
excluding from the panel those over the age of 21 (rather than 24 as in 
the previous youth panels, or 25, which would be required to cover young 
people not covered in existing panels)! The conferees were^nearly unani- 
mous in perceiving these changes as motivated by an intention to use the 
NLS as a vehicle for the evaluation of these training programs. They 
presented strong arguments both for the impossibility of evaluating programs 
under the proposed design, and for the danger of drawing evaluative conclu- 
sions from data produced by this design. ... - / 

Rigorous evaluation requires some form of experim^ntaJ. design. Three 
features must be incorporated in some form: the random assignment of . 
subjects to experimental and control groups; the measurement of the depen- 

den€~variablesTat~two--poiji time, with the application o£ the treatment 

\in between; and^t4i^ control of extraneous variables' which~might also affect, 
the dependent variables. WitlT^the exception of the longitudinal aspect of 
the NLS/ none of these features is included in the design. The strict 
appl^ication of all these features is, admittedly^ difticult to achieve in 
social research, and one must often settle for an ^approximation of a desired 
feature. Even this possibility, however, is lacking in the NLS design. 



There is also a more practical,, difficulty • ..-Executing the design 
requires that respondents be able to provide information which is detailed 
and ciccurate enough to allow the' precise identification of the programs * - 
in whi'ch 'they participated. - This goal, it was felt, may not be achieved 
in a high proportion of cases. Respondents may^not realize that programs 
in which\they participated were training programs; they may forget/ 
especially^if their participation' was spDradic; they may be. unable to 
provide enough information to identify the parricularv program; they might 
be motivated 'not to mention programs in which they had participated without 
success. Enough doubts, about the feasibility of the procedure were raised^ 
to indicate thatx careful pretesting is i-equired before. full commitment to 
this approach is inade. . 



Given that the NLS design is not an evaluation design, the danger 
exists, that users of the da^a may nevei'thele'ss be tempted to make evaluative 
judgments from ^ the data, precisely because the study will gather a lot of 
program data. Although such '"jud^gments"are likely to be carefully described 
as "preliminary," "partial," or *^the best evidence to date," they can> for 
that very reason, ' be quite wrong* ^Poor or even- harmful policy may result 
.when these "preliminary" conclusionsvbecome part of a .policy-making process. 



Iln view of these considerations, most participants felt the 
collection of program data under this design to be^ a poor use of; resources;■ 
which could be better utilized to expand. the age range of the cohorts and 
to draw a national sample of more adequate size. 

vi ^ -^^V-' - ■ ' ' , \ ^ ■ ■ • ^ ■' .. 

I The NLS is and will continue to be a longitudinal study. ^Herein 
lies its chief strength, especially for the 'study of the socioeconomic ... 
life cycle/ Discussion on this topic was stimulated by the^j^ecognition 
that there has been a disappointingly small amount of truly longitudinal 



/ 



an 



.^lysi 



s based on the' NLS, data.' 



Nevertheless, the advantages of the longitudinal design of the NLS ^^. ^^^^^ 
did clearly emerge from the several-^discussions. Lazear identified four ^ . 
advantages of longitudinal designs in the study of socioeconomic achieve- Y 
mejnt : 



It allows .one. to hol-d ability constant when studying 
achievement, in later years. 



I 2. It increases accuracy of. response on Wrk history- 

' 3, It allows measurement of effects' In whi^ks^ 

4. It separates aging ef^.ects from cohor^xef fecl^, aB iong as 
more thkn one cohort is included. / -V \f 

i ■ ■ . \ ■■ . X/'''\ ■ ' 

This last point- bearr, special emphasis. Life cycle research is oriented 
"toward identifying- a: /I ex various, typical and atypical matura- 

tional patterns as they^occur over the stages of the life cycle. To 
identify such patterns it\is essential to distinguish them from^ those . 
attributable- to cohort differences. . The advantage of a longitudinals, 
design—indeed its chief advantage--is. that, it makes iki>9Ss.ible_to ,^^^^^ 
to sort out chan'ges due to age differences from those due to ■ cphort\^ , 
differences. ' . ' . > ■ i \^ 

. : ■ ■' ■ '■ ' ■ ■ ■ : ' \: ■■■ ■ ■ \,, 

-In this regard a third source of variation—period effects—must also^ 
. be taken into consideration,, ■ Its effects were illustrated by .Bachman: 

■ , ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ \' '. 

The Douvan paper mentioned life-cycle analyses and generational 
variations; and the' desirability of disentangling them. l'<^ "^v... 
like to add secular trends as another thirty to be sorted out .^^^ ^ 
' ; ' . For example, the Youth in Transition study found a big drop-^^ri' 
trust in- government as the panel. "of ., young men went from age 15 
to age -23; however, that drop matched almost perfectly the: drop 
i in national cross-sectional surveys of public trust in/^government 

' during that same interval (1966 through 1974). If we had been 
limited, to our; single cohort data,__and if we had not knownvof 
the general drop in gover^nment trust, we might . have mistaken this, 
secular'^ trend for some sort of maturatipnal or life-stage trend . 
• , occurring during late teehs arid early twenties. ' ^ 
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• Additions to or elaborations of the points made by .Lazear emerged 
in other discussions at the coaference. As already alluded to in the 
discussion of discrimination, there are some processes (such as mobility, and 
the transition to adulthood) which are defined' in terms of events 
occurring over an extended period of time. A longitudinal design allows both 
more accurate measurement of these processes than can be obtained with a 
retrospective design/ and the" mealsurement of the timing of events which 
may he causes or consequences of these processes. To the extent that 
some processes are characterized by positive or negative feedback cycles, 
longitudinal designs aid in sorting through the problems of simultaneity 
which obscure these processes. 

The use of longitudinal designs raises research issues of its own. ■ 
Among these, and drawing a substanti al amount of attention at the con- 
ference, is the tension which exists between the need .to replicate pre- 
vious questions and to add new content or. revised questions. ,Mahy of 
the advantages of longitudinal data, discussed ^ above , rest on the assump- 
tion that identical measures will be collected at several points in time. 
Such time series data are essential tp ^^Mapping out the changes in states 
.and characteristics of individuals asv they make their way. through the 
■ life cycle. , 

Stqlzenberg responded as follow^ to disappointment expressed at the 
conference over the lack of more longitudinal ana^lysis with the NLS: 




I think that one of the reasons why. more truly longitudinal 
analyses have not been done is that the NLS data themselves 
are not truly longitudinal in certain key ways. Many \ 
important variables have been measured at only two inter- 
views in these surveys. Further, the coding of certain vari- 
ables has changed from year to year ,^ making-longitudinal- 

analysis difficult.'. A third problem interfering with 
longitudinal research on these data is that certain infprma- i 
tion 'was gathered only from odd subsampl^s.' ^ 

In other words, some important items need to, be replicated more often. 
Bachman expressed the importance of replication in another way: 

;■' . / ' * . ..■ ^ 

It is critically important to have repeated measures in a 
longitudinal design (even though some longitudinal"^ designs 
do not do so) . Particularly in the case of the social 
psychological measures, we have the' opportunity to cjollect ^ 
data prior to major events (such as leaving school /getting 
a job, etc.) and thus control for early levels of the 
variable while trying to assess the impact of social exper- 
iences or environments on later levels of the variable. 
Needless to say, that is not possible unless the dimension 
is measured early and repeatedly. 

^achman also supported the' need for repeated measures when he pointed out 
their role in helping to sort out secular trends from cohort or age effects. 
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Not Srily is replication important, but it must be done carefully 
and t exactly. Ryder drew upon some evidence fromthe National Fertility ^ 
Studies to indicate that even very luinor changes in the wording of a 
question can induce significant changes in the distribution of responses, 
Which may lead ope to assume f.alsely „that change has taken place. . 

Although no one disagreed with the principle o"f replication, some, 
argued that, there are ciircumstanceb where it may be inappropriate. Two 
primary justifications for change wer« given: to make improvements , 
(wording changes) in specific questions or series which are not working 
'well, but where the content they cover is wanted; and to, add important new ^ 
content, where such additions require the deletion of an equal amount 
of old material., „ ^ , > 

'Although no consensus emerged which would offer specific guidelines^for 
NLS researchers as to when an item should be revised and when it should be re- 
tained i'nchanged, many participants did call fdr much greater attention 
to measurement problems. It was felt that it is particularly in>^°^tant 
in 'a longitudinal study to have measures of the validity and reliability 
of questionnaire items, even if this requires collection of additional 
data for comparison purposes. Only with such objective measures can 
sound decisions be made as to whether an item is of adequate quality, - 
or needs to be revised. • 

On the question of new content, perhaps the strongest expression in 
favor of change was made by ..Shore when he said we should "d.op sterns ^ 
unless there are really compelling reasons for retaining them. Compara 
bility is' a luxury, we can ill afford when the explanatory power of so . 
many other variables remains untested." This would seem to underscore , 
the need to measure the ^validity of items in the broadest sense of the 

word:. -they, should be part of ah- explanatory or predictive model j^hich^^i^^^^^^ 

supported by the data if they are to be retained. , ^ 

To take, full advantage- "of longitudi,nal designs to disentangle age, 
cohort, arid trend effects, it is necessary to replicate ques|:ions across- 

■. cohorts, as well as. over time.. Intracohort replication (over time pro- 
vides the longitudinal data base for the observation of changes due to 

■ maturation.. But intercohort replication is needed to allow. for compari- 
sons between cohorts to sprt out the relative contributions . to change of 
age, cohort and secular trends. - . 

For studies such as the- NLS which are based on several quite different 
cohorts, this means that each cohoit should get the same set of core . 
questions. ' Lack of sufficient replication of this sort was seen == ' 
of the problems with the NLS, as Stolzenberg remarked: 



as one 



I think it would be a good idea if survey instruments for . 
the different cohorts were made as similar as ..possible when- 
ever appropriate. In their paper, Bielby,Hawley, and Bills 
complain that not enough studies have been done which 
investigate more than one cohort. I believe that one reason 
■ £or this is that., the questionnaires for the various cohorts . .. 
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are sufficiently dissimilar that, it is frequently not possibXe 
to do parallel analyses on two or more of the panels. 

For other studies > ;where a much broader age range is involved, intercc^hort 
■ replication simply means that all 'respondents should be given the same\ ./ 
core questionnaire, whatever additional age-specific questions may be 
added. ' - 

When longitudinal data are being used to measure and disentangle age 
and cohort effgcts,, extreme eare mUst be^ taken to insure that comparable 
populations are being covered^ in the different cohorts in the sample. In ^ 
this reqard conference participants • identified a weaJcness in the design 
ofi>the NLS. The initial youth cohorts did not Include institutional or . 
noncivilian persons in the populations from which the samples, were drawn. 
This introduces some non-^comparcibility into comparisons across ages, and 
leads to biased samples over time, especially with regard to the military 
population. At the timq. of initial' sampling/ a Icirge proportion of 
young men (age 18-22) were in the armed forces relative to men of other 
ages. Consequently, in terms of birth cohorts the men in this age range 
are underrepresented, and those defined out of the sample (i.es, in 
the armed forces at the time the sample was drawn) are certain to differ . 
in important ways from those included. Furthermore, as the cohorts age, 
_the_coriginal sample of men in this age range, will become less represen- 
tative even of the civilian population, as men in the military at the , 
; time of sampling return to civil:vjan life.. Thus intercohort differences 
may be^due in part to differences in population coverage, and intracbhort 
differ;ences may not reflect the true changes to be found in the entire cbhort. 

The notion of intercohort replication should also be extended by 
• adding sex to the cohort definition. One of the critiques of the NLS v 
questionnaires has been that ver.sions for males and females have been' 
sufficiently different to jnake many important and interesting male- - 
.female comparisons impossible. The continually increasing rate of female 
participation in the labor force and the increasing numbers of female- 
headed families: make the collection of similar data from males and females 
a vital' objective. Only in this way can the trends be faithfully mapped, 
so that" one can tell where convergence is taking place, where differences 
persist, and why. Although these E>oints were made by conference partici- 
pants in relation to the NLS , . they apply equally well to much of the 

research in the area of socioeconomic development. • ' 

■ ■<. 

It is likely, of course, that 'explanations of male and of female ^ 
labor force participation may differ. Consequently, it is necessary 
initially to conduct ^separate ^analyses by sex to identify these differences. 
Nevertheless, those differences which do exist must be discovered using a 
common analytic framework, and this requires substantially similar lines 
-of questionning for both sexes. . 

One further methodologica-f issue was dealt with at length in a paper 
presented by Singer. In the process of intracohort replication, - complete 
histories of relevant events should be obtained. For socioeconomic research 
•this will-'in most cases include at least complete pccupation," education, 
residential, and family histories. Of course , periods of data collection 
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need not be so frequent as to capture eaah ©ven* -s occurs. Much of . 
the data can be obtained retrospectively. Aig? ^jj^t is co"^'^"®^' 
"coaqplete" nay vary according to one's Purpos^g'-.^ needs. In many 
ccmtexts,- for example, an occupaUonal histoty n^be gather- 
ing information only about the main jobs heX^ g^Bie oiriioMni period- of 
time. Histories of this soft are required, SinaL 'argu®^' ^° the 
building of explanatory models based on the mi,J^ number of assumptions 
and the maximum amount of empirical evidence, in particular, with auj,jj 
data it is possible to look for regularitieg time-dependent patterns^ 
of behavior, and to seek to explain such pa^^^^^^ , ; ^ 

Complete histories have a further advat^taci where a9e*specific \ 
statistics are concerned. Since ^ge-specifi^, ^^a can be generated for / 
each prior age for each individual in the satupT^ it is possible to aggre- 
gate such data and generate age-specific ratog or ratios using the entire 
sample for each age. consequently, much xnor^ efficie**^ use is aade ^if 
the data. . ■ 

smnmary and Sue 

In the process of evaluating the NLS r^^^ . record, and ptovi^^ing 
guidance for the continuation ^^^V^^is longit^. - ^abor market atud^^ the 
October SSRC conference on the NLS produced ^ J^itii of research i^ieas 
. which could hk addressed by a study such as the^Nl*S. ^4 ^^^^Pted 
here to present the major themes which emetg^ during tlie conference. 
Although the discussions were lively and disg^ ^j^ent not uncommon, ^Qome 
broad areas of general consensus emerged whi^^ j^^^e been developed atove. 

^. The number of research ideas .genetated exceeds the capacity of ■ 
any^'one study to incorporate t;hem all, even larae longitudinal one such 
as the NLS. ^he conference did not produce ^ o nse of the priorities 
which should be given to these ideas. With respect to the Nt5, thi^ ^^^y^ 
remains, and will be done in the **aimPi:xing o^v the questionnaires. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to distill fro^ ^, conferencie a set of sug- 
gestions to which the planners of the ^ should ai^® seri^ous conaideratic 
recognizing that they cannot 'do it all. ^ / 



Work and Family 

1. The life cycle stage corresponding ^ transition to ^^duithood 
is characterized, for most, by many signifi^^ event^such as niixr\age, 
completion of education, entry into the labov. fnrce./etc^) - The ci^bices 
by which individuals influence the Patternit^g f th^se events, are of 
linportance to the individual, particularly term$ of' long-run cionaequeuces 
for labor market participation, and of soci^^ -^^^ortance, particularly 
for the quality of resource allocation o^lcets. Data are needed 
not only to describe these patterns of eveivta bi/t also to aid in under- 
standing the choices and causal influences which^underlie them. 

2. Later stages in the life cycle may expected to relate 
strongly to labor force P^^^^^iP^^on, especial, iy transitions to 
parenthood, to post-parenthood, and Post-n^^ied* ^ ^® ^PP^^oach of 
retirement age. The adjustments that are iq^^^ those stages, and how 
and why they have been changing over time ^^^^ furthe- stnady. 



3, ./The relative contributions of several social changes to the 
increased rates of female labor force participation need to be sorted out. 
These changes include: changes in sex role norms; improvements in birth 
control technology; changes in use of time, especially that revolving 
around homemaking tasks; the increase in divorce rates and in female-headed 
families. 

4. Greater understanding is needed of the dynamics of dual-earner 
families. Attention should be especially devoted to the consequences for 
the career mobility of each, how decisions are made about whose career 
takes precedence/ the social forces influencing such decisions, and the 
long-run labor-force participation patterns' of such families. 



hahor Force Socialization 

1. The develdjJment of successive generations of workers takes place 
in part through the socialization of young people before entry ^hto the 
labor market. . A' person's relative advantage or disadvantage in the labor 
market may become^well established during this period. More attention^^ 
should be given to^i understanding the role of families in-the socialization 
process. . What labor market attitudes , knowledge, And skills do they im- ■ 
part to their children and with what effect? 

2. The educational system is also a chief agent of labor force 
socialization. Neglected areas of study include the socializing roles 
played by the growing diversity of kinds of formal education — vocational 
and trade schools, continuing education, etc. — and by less formal kinds 
of educational experiences, such as participation in voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

3. 'The work experience itself acts as a further , socializing influ- 
ence. How are knowledge, attitudes, and skills relating to wdrk maintained, 
strengthened, or changed as a result of work experience, and how does this 
differ by sex and race? To what extent can work e5q>erience overcome 
initial labor force disadvantage? Attention should also be given to the 
impact of these 'socializing influences on. other areas of life, especially 
the family. 

Structural or Demand Side Variables 

' 1. Labor' force participation of all workers is greatly influenced by 
the structure of discrimnation in the labor market. The potential of the 
NLS for studying discrimination is limited unless the design is changed to 
include collection of data from employers. Yet even with the current 
design there is the potential for, developing better \ conceptual measures cf 
discrimination, aind for describing discrimination as a long-run process 
influencing both, pace and level of achievement. 

2. Job-finding is the activity, through which occupational achievement 
. and mobility take place. It may be viewed as a communication and decision- 
making process through which available jobs and individuals are. matched. The 
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structure of this process is not well understood. The NLS holds the ^ ^ 
potential to gather valuable data on this process from the individual s , 
point ;of view though its potential from the other side is again limited , 
by its .design. 

3. Social networks—of friends, relatives, or cowbrkers— may pro- 
vide one of "the chief mechanisms through which individuals relate to the \ 
labor market. Such- networks may be particularly helpful for job finding, - \ 
but may also serve to cushion the impact of labor crises such as unem- 
ployment, and serve a socializing rcle. The NLS could provide data on 
the structures of -such networks and the functions which they serve in 
mediating the relation between the individual' and the labor market. . • 

I ■ i ■ - > ' 

Methodological Issues 

1. ; The full impact of changing cohort size on labor market exper- 
ience and on the timing and sequence of related life events cannot be 
examined with the existing study design, which omits persons 22 to 25 
years old in 1978. These people, born around the time wheii. births in 
the United States < first exceeded 4'million annually, may be thought of 
as comprising the leading edge of the baby boom. Their omission from 
the study. should be rectified in order to permit the testing and elab- 
oration of current theory about the effects of cohort size on unemploy- 

. ment, income, and career advancement, and the detailed analysis of the 
transition to adulthood and entry into the labor market. 

2. Given the problems inherent in the collection of matched program 
data, and lack of an experimental design, the NLS is not a suitable vehicle 
for the evaluation of , training programs . Features of the study design, 
such as the collection of program data, which reflect primarily an 
evaluative purpose, require resources that would be better applied to a 
more adequate national sample and a broadening of the ^age range of the 
youth cohorts. 

3.. The cohorts should be defined in terms of birth coh9rts,and all / 

youth -of the appropriate age — regardless of residential or military 
service status — should be in the universe. Otherwise distortions : in 
intercohbrt comparisons arise because of the relatively large^p^portions ... 
in group quarters or the military during certain ages. 

4. Complete histories of relevant events — especially complete 
occupation histories — should be obtained to provide more completdvdata for 
the development of models of changes in these variables. \^ 

" 5. " Ongoing collection and analysis of methodological data shoul'd be 
instituted and maintained. Chief among the goals of this methodological 
research should be the determination of, the validity and reliability of 
measures which are being replicated, so as to make sound judgments as to 
which measures are working well enough to be kept and which should be 
dropped in favor of measures which show more promise. 
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6. The NLS should institute a program of ancillary surveys to perfect 
•and test new content before it is incorporated in the NLS. This procedure 
will "have both conservative cUid innovative consequences/ both desirable. 
By providing for developmental and testing work before the demands for new 
data are reflected lin the ' main questionnaire , it will help to insure that 
the demands for new data do not swamp the requiremisnts of replication and 
to insure that only well-measured variables haye a place in the inain surveys. 
^It v/ill also offer an opportunity to develop innovative new areas of inquiry 
such as those suggested by Morgan, in a setting which provides an oppor- 
tunity for reconceptualization and. restructuring, relatively free of the 
imperatives imposed! by the deadlines for fieldi'ng the next wave of surveys. 



III. DOCUMENTATION 



Co r r e spo nd e nc e 

' . . • ■ ' , ' ■ '-"^ ' 

Copies of key items of correspondence documenting the developmentr, 
execution,- and results of the conference are provided in the following 
pages. The first few letterjS pertain to the initial development of the 
conference, and i?riciude ,the 'letter from Howard Rog^en (March 29) in 
which he suggested that SSRC submit a conference propoaal, a memo from 
Robert Parke (April 20) outlining the objectives of the May 9 planning 
meeting, and a letter from Frank Mott of CHRR -(April 25) ^expressing 
some ideas on reviewing the NLS. 

' The next few items document instructions given to conference . . '; 
participants. The letter to David Featherman (July 15) illustrates 
the guidelines given to authors of papers or memoranda; the letter to 
Nancy Karweit (July ^26) illustrates the guidelines given to. discussants 
and the memo of October 6 provides participation guidelines .for each 
of the tasks. . • 

' /although examples are not included here, a great deal of corres- 
pondence has been directly stimulated by. the conference. Many of the 
participants are now in direct correspondence with the NLS project 
staff at CHRR providing further' suggestions. 



Social Science Research Council 

CEKilER^FOR COORDINATION OF RESEARCH^^ - ' ; 
■ 1755 Massachusetts Avenue/N W.. Washington. ^ ^ • . ' • . 

■; . !\ ' '' ' ^ ~ ' . ^ ^ 

. Robert Parke \ : \ 

Director . A ■ •■ / 
1,(20^)667-8884 \ . . * April 20, j.311 

To: y.^ Participants in the May 9 meeting to plan. the SSRC conference 
/ ' , on tl^e National Longitudinal (Parnes) Surveys 

'■ \ . " ■ ■ . ' , \ .. '. . • • . • ■ 

From: Bobert Parke . / 

Thank you for aepr^ing to participate in the May 9 meeting to plan the 
.conference on -the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) . We will meet at ^ . 
^ . \ "the headqui^rters "of the Social Science Research Council,.. 605 Third Avenue, 
.: / New York, NY 10016. The meeting will start at 9:30 a.m. and adjoxirn by V 
/ 4:00 p.m. Guaranteed hotel reservations have been made for out-of-tovm 
■ participants for the night of Sunday, May 8, at the Sheraton- Russell Ho1:el, 
Park Avenue -at 37th Street, a few blode walk from the Councils The Council 
will reimburse your travel and subsistence expenses. / . , 

The Council has received a letter from the Employment and Training Admiri- 
' istration of .the Department of -Labor . (Rosen to Parke, Mj^rch 29, enclosed) 
suggesting that we submit a proposal for a conference to provide social 
science commentary on new directions for the NLS. We plein to respond to 
this suggestion and to hold the conference late next fall, to include ap- ^ 
proximately 20 -participants. Following the conference, cihd informed by 
it, a small working group will prepare specific recommendations affecting 
the surveys. 

The purpose ofrthe May 9 meetingf is to plan the conference, that is, to 
specify 'the topics which must be. dealt with there and to suggest the people 
who, should "be asked to prepare papers, memoranda, or other coinmentary on 
^ those .topics. Hence the questions we must cihswer on May 9 are: 

1. What are the important substantive questions concerning the. 
life cycle and work that require longitudinal data? 

\ ' " 2. Who is best qualified to speak to these questions, . providing 
: ' „ ^ comment upon: \ 

a. The types of data required to answer tJiese questions, and ^ 
the extent to which such data exist in the NLS or elsewhere. 
7= b. The analytical strategies which may be brought to bear on- 

these questions. _ • 

c. The implications of answers to the foregoing for tfie plan 

of the NLS, its content, sample design, and other attributes. 



'The ITLS is described in the enclosed NLS Handbook (the enumeration history 
for each of the panels is given on Handbook page 2^ . Plans for the future 
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of the^urvey art: suxninarized in a February 18 letter (Rosen to. Parke, ' ^ 
enclosed). Note-.Jicre the intention to introduce nev/ panels of young 
people land to drop the older panel g. The commilment to the new panels/ 
I an as'sured, is f irm; it was strongly endorsed by participants in a 
meetingl held on October 28, 1976 (summary enclosed) . Mr. Rosen will be 
• able tb.i add any available further in fonnat ion. about the future of the 
older panels when v^e^ meet. . I also enclose a paper by Herbert Parnes 
sununarizing much of the NLS-based research, the most recent personal in-, 
terview ^schedules for all four panels, and a recent telephone interview 

schedule' for the young women- 

^ . ■' . • , .- , ■ ' ' • 

Robert Hauser and Eleanor Sheldon will co-chair the planning meeting. 
Tt you have, any questions, please let me know. ' 



Enclosures 




To: Robert Hauser, U. of Wisconsin '■ *'SSRC: Eleanor Berner;t Sheldon 
Leslie Kish, 'J. of Michigan . Ronald Abeles 

Herbert Parnes, Ohio State Peter Read 

Matilda White Riley, Bowdoin College 
^ Howard Rosen, Dept. of Labor 

Burton Singer, Columbia U. " 
Seymour Spilernian, U. of Wisconsin 

Larry Suter, Bureau of the Census . 
■ Robert Willis, National Bureau of 

Economic Research, Palo Alto 
■ Hariry TrSvis, Dept. of H.E.W. 
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U.S. DEl^ARTMENT OF LABOR : .<^^^. 

EMPLOYMEr<lT And Training Administration 

WASHINGTON, D.C 20213 J 

MAR 29 ; 

Mr . . Robert Parke ' v/ 

Social Science Research Council / ■ 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. / 

Washington/ D. C. 20036 \, . 

Pear Mr.. Parke: ' - ' 

Pursuant to our recent telephone conversations, I shbu'ld 
like to suggest that the Social Science Research Council- 
(SSRC) submit to the Employment and Training Administration - 
^proposal to fund a conference on the National Longitudinal 
Surveys. The purpose of the conference would be to br^^ 
together a variety-' of social scientists :to^considet^ n^ 
directions that might cbe^Jbajce,^^^^ 

additional panels of male and female .youth who will be 
surveyed oyer the next ,10 years. In addition,; following 
the conference and based' on its discussions, SSRC would . 
hold a meeting of a small working group to . make specif ic 
recommendations on the surveys ' redesign. 

As you k);iow, the National Longitudinal Surveys have been 
in progress since 1966 under the general direction of 
Dr. Herbert Parnes at the Ohio State University. 
Dr. Parnes has expressed the intention of soliciting the 
suggestions of a broad spectrum. of social scientists in. 
planning the content of the^new series of surveys. He was 
very enthusiastic about the potential interest of the SSRC ' 
in sponsoring a conference that would .facilitate this kind 
of input, and expressed the hope that he would be included 
among the participants. 

We hav,e been operating bn the assumption that the new 
samples will be interviewed for the first, time in 1979. . 
If this goal is to be achieved; the proposed conference, 
would have to be held by Fall, and, therefore, work started 
on it very soon. 

i shall be looking forward to seeing your proposal. 
Sincerely, • ^ 





koWARD ROSEN 
Director,. Office of. 
Research and Development 
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THE3 OHIO STATE UNlVERSrrV 

April 25, 1977 



Dr . Rpbert Parke 

Social Science Research Council - 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue 
•.WashingtonV DV^^^ ' 20036 

Dear. .Boh':- ■ .-. . . . 

.. ■ ■ ' , , ■ ■ • ' , ■ . ■ "'■.":. .■».," ■. ' ■ 'v- ■ 

It was a ple^su^ talking with you at the P.AVA. meetingsy^^ 
following. represeiit:-'a feW~^houghts related to our discussion of the 
other evening . . / 

The o\rerridingjp,oint^of course, is that, there certainly is a • 
ne6dr'*f5Y'^some'one to sit hack and evaluate what we haje"^ learned (both > 
positive a^id negative) ahout longitudinal, (panel) research. In: the * 
most general sense, what has "worked" and what hasn^t ? ■ 

/ v (1) The basic premise "behind panel research is that there are > 
certain kinds of research (in our case, relating to labor force 
"dynamics'^0 where longitudinal re sxilts ai^e superior to the traditional 
approach of making longitudinal inferences from cross-section data, 
i tieiieve: longitudinal data is Jndieed superior in some instances. . 
However, clarification of the^-'areas of research where this iS'- true" . 
^oxiid he useful. . ' ' ' ' . ' 

.(2) As you know, our survey (questions are pretty much independent 
of ie'c^li other from year to year. That is, when asking, 'for ex8^ 
employment status on a given sxnrvey date, we do ^ not build directly^ 
the pressed ing- years' responses. .This has the advantage 'of minimizing 
. certain kijads of response bias. On the other hand, it maximizes -pther 
data, problems, such as. the cumulative effect of random ef'rprs. ' For 
exaiaple, if \^ particular item in the Yoimg Womm's interview series . 
has been asked\eight times between I968 and 1977 TO.th ( let*: s 
five percent error rate (interviewer error, coding error—whatever) each 
. time, any examina^on of survey to survey patterns over nine years will have 
■consideralDle randbm^^oise". In my opinion, the relative advantages and 
^-^disadvantages bf .-^he ti^o approaches have never really been evaluated. • 

, . . . , ■ ■ ■ , - ...... 

•..^ (3) There ai*e a niamber of^^eas where it is not entirely clear 
what . ;^the. optimum q.uestions. to be asked are . These, include - (a) items 
measuring occupational change from year to year (b) items probing^ Y 
into patterns of job continuity (witness the woman who interrupts a . 
job but returns to the same emplojrer, to the same .or different ' 
detailed occupation) (c) items probing into the components ofiinearned 
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April 25, 1977 ' \ . 

■income for retirees, and the poor, and (d) differentiation between pre- ^ 
and. post-tax earnings. An interview series such as the NLS must of . 

"^necessity obtain at least some infonnation^about many ■different facets, 
of- life, ^s such, it is of the utmost importance to maximize the 
quality of information obtained with- fa minimum number of questions. 
We have tried hard to do this, but in some instances (e.g.., occupation,, 
income) there may be alternatives preferable to what we have been doing. ^ 

(U)." Given the increasing problems due. to confidentiaiity constraints, 
it might^e of value if further thought could be given to better ways 
to maximize.^the public dissemination of ;a considerable part of our -data . 
set which isxcurrently not available to either the NLS^^s^^ 
State or the public at large. For .example, the; NLS'; 3^^^^ 
great data resource for mobility research, ^^b 

confidentiality, constraints this potential will nev^er; be::realized. 
■We heed more methodological tools which would permit ■better dissemination 
of this irif drmatiori while at the same^t ime maintaining the anonymity 
of individuals. From a personal perspective^ I also wonder, how much 
..thought has gone into the Federal confidentiality riiles^.^^^^^^^^ 
•appear ad hoc and subject to the whims. of sjecitic individuals. 

(5) As you know, biir siirveys are ih some ins^^^ 
some instances biannual reflecting cost constraints of the funding agency 
as well as manpower constraints of the Bureau of the Census. It seems 
to me that perhaps more thought could be given to ...the question of . 
what represents '^optimal" - spacing between surveys of the kind in which 
we are engaged. Probldiis of recall, obviously enter into this kind of 
thinking. Attrition questions also enter into the thinking as interviews 
close together may minimize sample loss due to mobility but ; maximize ..^ 
loss" due to more ..quickly reaching the "annoyance threshold" o^ at ^^least= v 
some respondents. . ^ ; ■ 

:;. (6) One final point which I feel might be useful tq cons;ider with.-, 
new cohorts is that of having ques-tionnaire spinoffs for subsets of 
particular interest (e.g., welfare^ respondents , veterans , health problem 
groups) with more detailed questionnaires. prbbing into specif ic'^^a^ 
rti greater detail. 'This would not . only/provide useful specific policy-: 
oriented information, but could perhaps shorten the main body of the 
questionnaire. 

■ / I would like to conclude .by emphasizing two points. 'First, I 
believe a comprehensive methodological study of the type mentioned - . 
above woxjld only- be of real value if it is done thoroughly..; If a ^ 
competent survey research methodologist who also has substantive interest 
in the social sciences could- devote a substantial period of time to 
such a study, it could be of inestimable valiie. .If it is Just a^ 
. sideline for an already overloaded researcher to fit in along with . . 
all his oth^r work, I don't believe it would be overly useful. 
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: Regarding committees or groups to help formiilate directions, for . 
the :hiture,vl "believe the hest approach , is to gain- inputs from those " ; 
researehers whose research approach has heen interdisciplinary (e.g. , ; 
Oppenheimer, ^Easterlin, Eva Mueller, Dehorah Freedmah) . Tliis minimizes 
the ! risks of leaving out of the interview' schedules single questions , ■■ 
or aeries of questions, which form the huilding blocks of major . 
theoretical perspectives in labor force analysis. While I am aware 

, of the difficulty there is in convincing people of this caliber to . 

^become involved in these review processes, I belieVe it is imperative, 
to do so, given the magnitude (in terms of iaanp6wer;and money) of 
the survey we are discussing and its current and prospective importancej 
to the social science research community. - ,. ; 

■. ■, , Sincerely, "'\ . ■ ■■.S.- 

■ I • .;. ■ • , ■ ■ v ^Uy ■ ■■• ■ , f 

Frank L,- Mott 

. Associate Project Director 

National Longitudinal: Surveys • [ 
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fSocial Sciei^^^^^ Research Council 

CENTER FOR GOORDINATION OF RESEARCH ON SOCIAL INDlbATORS 
■1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington. D. C. 20036 '"^^ 



> Robert Parko ' -/.,-•: . 

■(?02) ■667-8884^ ■- Julir-15-,-1977 . • .. ^ , . 

^- Dr.-S>av 
; b^jiiartoent of Sociology' 

, University of Wisconsin 
' - .1180 pijscar/atoiry Drive 

Mddisonr .WI ■ '537016 :■' . ■ ■ ■ 

.;'^ ,'. ■■■■./ ;., Dear, .Dave: . ■ '' - .'■',■■■■■: ■ :'■■. ■•■.'• 

/. Tliank you for agreeing .to prepare a memorandum for the SSRC conference 

:• on the National Longitudinal (Parnes) Surveys being held on October 14-16, . . 
1977 at : the Embassy Row Hotel in Washington, D,C.^^ ^^^^ \ • 

/ - The ra^ ' . . 

■y-^ . investigation of the labor force behavior of cohorts of ^ 

a broad range "of social and economic characteristics,'^^ attitudes, and features 
of the socioeconomic environment related to labor force behavior. The 
D^partanent of Labor has recently decided to fund continued observation of 
the existing cohorts (males 14 to 24 and 45 to 59 years old /in 1966 and 
' / females 14 to 24 and 30 to 44 in 19.66) and to fimd surveys of two new --■ 

youthpanels (males and females 16 to 26 in 1979). The CO 
■ provide'a major opportunity for researchers in the. social sciences to 
'influence the contents of the surveys, particularly the surveys of the 
two new youth panels, and to frame research issues and analytical strategies 
to guide research uses of data from all six panels. .It will constitute an 
' important basis for planning the content and utilization of the NLS for 
many years: ?toong the participants will be senior /staff members :0^^^ 
\ Center for Human Resource Research, which pla:ns and runs the . surveys and 

conducts extensive analyses of them, the Employment and Training Administration 
of the Depariroent of Labor, which funds the surveys and much of the research_.^^^^^ 
based-on them, and the Bureau of the Census which/conducts the field work . 
■ph- the existing ■ cohorts . The conference is .being ; conducted under. the auspices 
. ^f th^ Advisory Committee on Social Indicators of the Social Science Research 

council and is funded by the Employment and Training Administration of 
..■the Department of '.Labor : - ■ ■'■..■/. ■ , — f - '•■ " 

^ r begin oh October 14 with dinner; and plenary addresses 

on research issues in l^or supply in the next decade and on analytical - 
strategies for the use of panel data. ...On Saturday morning we wiil hear a . 
presentation based on<^ comprehensive survey of NLS-based research. The 
balance .of the program will bq devoted to memoranda presenting suggestions- 
for survey content and for aiialysls of survey materials/in particular 
substantive areas, and further commentary on analytical strategies for NLS- • 
based research aAd on research issues that may emerge in' the future. Some^ . 
of the time we will meet in plenary session, someSbf thetimem concurrent 
s-ssions structui^ed by memoranda dealing with the substantive . research areas. . 



\ 
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Ample; time for commentairy by discussants and other participants will be 
provided. The conference will conclude-on Sunday afternoon, October 16, 
with a plenary session featuring recapitulations and reconsiderations by 
memoranda authors .and discussants.- The preliminary conference program is 
■enclosed. 

Presenters of memoranda are asked to familiarize thdinselves with the 
relevant content of the NLS questionnaires and, insofar as^possible, of ' ■ 
NLS-based feseairch, and to ^ocus their memoranda on (1) suggestions for 
additions to, subtractions from, and modification of the contents o£ the 
surveys arid ^ (2) priorities for the analysis of existing' and future data. 
They are aske^ to comment on the need for introducing suggested new content 
into a panel survey such as the NLS, as against putting it on a single-time ; 
suirvrey or a series of crossr-sectional surveys. .. Presehters should include 
references to survey questions or batteries of cpies t ions which the^ 
to be especially worthy. They should also cite tiibu^^ 

the need for information they recommend for inclusion in the ^^s^ We 

will, within a few days, send you copies'of the most recent^^^^^ 

schedules for the four existing panels and . a recent teQ^phdn^^^ 

schedule for the young women, and a copy of the NES-^^H^^ describes 

the surveys and includes a bibliography of NLS-Cased reseairch. 

We are expecting from you a t.en-^page memorandum on the Effects of 
Schooling and the Transition from School to Work, following the: above 
guidelines and serving the objectives of the conference:. You should assume 
audienc!;e familiarity with the NLS and move quickly to the operational 
implications of the issues you raise. One copy (original typescript); of 
the memorandum is. needed by September 25. An honorarium of $250 will ba 
provided. The Social Science Research Council will reseirve a hotel room 
for you and reimburse the costs of your travel and subsistence. 

. Your active participation for the duration of -ftie cori^rence is expected 
if the conference objectives are to be achieved. No conference activities 
are . scheduled for Saturday evening, October 15^ \ 

I regret that the necessity of keeping the conference to w^ 
size makes it impossible to extend invitations to your research asisociates. . 
I hope that you will solicit and acknowledge their cohtr!yi)utions. If either 
I or my staff can be of assistance to you , please call on us. I welcome, 
your participation and look forward to ^, a stiinulating and productive conference 

• Sincerely yours ^ 



*. ^ Parke 

Note: While not wishing to intrude on vacations, I do need to receive 
your acknowledgment of this letter. ^ I also need, to know your address and 
telephone number this summer and fall since- I may find it necessary to. send 
additional sets of materials on the IHjS and additional conference materials. 

Enclosure . , . • 



•CENTEn FOR coORDINA^ OF RESEARCH ON SOCIAL INDICATORS 
' 1755 Massachusetts Avenue, NiW.; Washington; D. C. 20036. 



Robert 'Parke ■■ ■ ■ eil '• / 

Director \ July 26, 19>7 

(202)667-8884 , . ,. - 

: ■■ . -,. , '" A ., ■ : , ' ,'■ ^ ' ■ ' ' ' ■■' 

■ Dr." 'Nancy Karweit V \ ' ■ ' , 
Center for Social Orgemization of Schools 

: Johnp Hopkins University \ . , . ' ' :. 

'v3505;|^.' Charles .'Street ■ \. ■ « :^ ' . ' • = ■ ■ 

Baltiiaore,-.MD ; 21218 - .''y^ ■■,' .. 

• -Dear- Dr.-:Kari*eits \ • ■ 

\haiJc you for freeing 1;p serve as a discussant" at the SSRC conference 
'■■ on the. Nation^ I^itudinal '(Parnes) Surveys "being held on October 14--16, 

■ 1977 at the EnCassy Rpw Hotel ln^Washington, p.C. ; . 

' • The KLS has been and will 'continue to be a irikjor resource for the ■. , 
investigation of the labor fore e\ behavior of cohorts of Americans and of^ 
broad range of social and economic environment related to labor force behavior. 
The Department of Labor has recently decided to fund continued observation : of • :, : 
the existing cohorts (males 14 to;24 aiid ; 45 to 59 |yea3:s old in 1966 and 
females 14 to 24 and 30 to 44 in 1966) and to fund surveys .of two new youth 
panels (males and'females 16 to 26 in 1979) . : The conference A^ill provide a ^^^^^ 

• major opportunity for researchers in the social sciences to .influence .the 
^Vcontents of the surveys, particularly the surveys; of the two _ new youth ganelsv , 

: "Tvand to frame, research issues and analytical strafegies to guide research uses ^ 
' / of data from all six panels. It will" constitute an .important basis . for planning 
i the content and utilization of the NLS for many years, i^ong the partigipants 
/ will be senior staff members of the Center for Human Resource Research, XThich 
plans and runs the surveys and conducts extensive analyses of Jheln, the ^ 
' Employment and Training Administration of the Department of Labor, which fu^^ 
the surveys and much ot: the research based on them, and the Bure^: of the; 
census which conducts the field work on t^e existing cohpts. ^ Tlie c^^^ 
is being Conducted under the auspices of \the Advisory and Planning Comittee on , 
social Indicators of the Social Science Research Council and is funded by the . 
Etopioyment and Training' Administration of the Department of Labor. 

A ' The conference will begin oii Friday evening, October 14, with ;dinner and. : ; 
plenary addresses on research issues in labor supply in^he next; decade and, o^ 
analytical strategies for the use of panel dat^. On Saturday morning we^will_ 
hear a presentatiptTbased on a :comprehensive\ survey of NLS-based r^sepch.;^he 
:balance of the program will be devoted to memoranda presenting. suggestions f of 
survey content aW for analysis of survey materials in particular substantive, . 
aSs! and to further commentary on analytical strategies for^NLS.based research 
and on ireseardh issues that may emerge in the future. Some of the^time xje will 
meet in plenary session, soir.e of the time in concurrent sessions structured by - 
memoranda dealing with the substantive research areas^. The confesrence wUl , . , 
conclude on Sunday afternoon, October 16, with a plenary session featuring _ ; 
recapitulations and reconsiderations by memoranda authors and discussants . The 
preliminary conference program is enclosed. . " , 
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' Presenters of. memoranda have been asked to familiarize themselves with 
the relevant content of the NLS questionnaire^ and, inspfar as possible, of 
NLS-based research, and to focus their memoraAda on (1) suggestions for 
(additions to, subtractions from, and modif icatJ^ion of the contents of the 
surveys and (2) priorities for the analysis of I existing and future data. 
'We have asked that the memoranda comment on thk need for introducing- suggested 
new content into, a panel survey such as the NlS, as against putting it on a 
ringle-time survey or a series of cross-sectiorial surveys. Presenters of ^ 
memoranda have also been asked to include references to questions^ or batteries 
of questions which they believe to be especiallV worthy, and to cite thoughtful 
expressions of the need for information they retommend for inclusion an the 
surveys. Discussants are asked to familiarize themselves with the content of 
the surveys, react to the memorandum, and present additional suggestions. 

We are expecting you to discuss a memorand\jia on Episodes and Events as 
Units of Analysis in Longitudinal Surveys by Natalie .Rbgoff RamsjzJy. Dr. Rams?5y's 
focus will be on analytical strategies rather than on the substance of the 
I surveys, so some of the above guidelines will not apply to her presentation, 

and you should feel free to adapt your role accordingly. Please limit your ^ 
I comments to 15 minutes. I have just received a letter from Dr. Rams^Jy ^expressing 
! her pleasure that you will be a discussant of her' presentation. It seems that ^ 
' her' thinking on this topic owes a good deal to your writing., Presenters of 1 
' memoranda" hkve been asked to submit their memoranda in time to give discussants 
sufficient ^ortunity to 'prepare their comments. We will be' diligent m our 
attempts to ^^Sute~^ompliance with this request, _ and will senc^ you the 
memorandum you are to discuss as soon as we receive it. \ 

we will, within a few days, send you copies of the most recent interview 
schedules for the four existing panels and a recent telephone interview 
schedule for the youtig women, and a copy of the NLS Handbook, which describes 
the surveys. I . 

Your active participation for the duration of the conference is expected 
if the conference objectives are to be achieved. No conference activities 
are scheduled for Saturday evening, October 15. We cannot provide honoraria 
for discussants. However, the Social Science Research Council will reserve y 
a hotel room for you and reimburse the costs of your travel and subsistence. 

I regret that the necessity of keeping the conference to workshop size 
makes it impossible to extend invitations to your research associates. I hope 
that vou v;ill solicit and acknowledge thei^ contributions. If either I or my 
staff can. be of assistance to you, please/call on us. I welcome your participa- 
tion ^nd look forward to a stimulating and productive conference. 



\ 



Sincerely yours. 




Enclosure . 



. I , Robert Parke 

\ 




Ijote- V7hiie ndt wishing to intrude on vacations,; I do need to receive, your 
' acknowledgirient of this letter.' I also need V know your address and telephone 
•humber this\ f all since I. may 'find it necessary toj send additional sets of 
materials oil the NLS and additional conference materials. 



Social Science Research Council 

CENTEP FOR COORDINATION OF RESEARCH ON SOCIAL INDICATORS 
1755 Massachusetls Avenue. N.W.. Washington. 0. C. 20036 



Robert Parke ' '. ■ i< 

Director - . 

/oAov ce, ooo>. October 6, 1977 

(202)667-8884 

To: . Participants in the S SRC Conference on the National Longitudinal Surveys 
From: Robert Parke i 



Subject;Guideline3 >£or Par^ 




facilitcL J the smooth and productive flow of the conference, I have 
prepared brief general/descriptions of each of the ^ roles needed for each 
session. VThenever you are not assigned a specific role for* a given 
session, you axe urged to contribute through your. active participation 
in the open dispussion. » 

, Chair ■ / - ' 



The job of .the chair is to see that the session progresses smoothly, 
productively, and according, to schedule. The presenters and discussants 
should be kept within their allotted times (15-20 minutes for presenters; 
15 minutes for each/ scheduled discussant)'. In chairing the open discussion 
which follows the formal remarks, it is perhaps best to first allow the 
presenter of . the paper to respond to the coiranents of the discussants. 
Following this dispussion should be encouraged from all those attending 
the se^?5lon. 



a!he chair should provide guidance for this discussion if it strays from 
the topic or i f too much tim^- seems to be spent on minor issues at the 
expense, of more critical ones. . ; . 

Presejiiter . i 

The job of the presenter is to provide an oral summary' of his/her paper 
or memorandum, uround which the session is organized. These summaries, 
which s)iould be limited to 15-20 minutes and may be read or given from notes, 
should 'stress the roajor findings, arguments, conclusions, and suggestions 
contained in the p£vper or memorandum. 

^^ollov;irAg the formal comments by the discussants, the presenter should 
participate in the open discussion. 

In addition, ; the eight presenters of memorandums in the concurrent sessions 
(Saturday \ afternoon and Sunday morning) will be expected, during SundayVs 
plenary session, to present a five minute summary of the principal points^ 
' from their\ sessiony 

Discussant \ / ■^X^ 

The discussant's job is to react to the paper or memorandum which 
has been pir^sent^y and to present additional suggestions^ The discussant 
should feel I^ree' to clarify, question, disagree with, or reinforce points 
made during the/presentation, as well as to raise new 'issues which the 
discussant^ fee^s are relevant to the topic. • ' ^ \ 

' \J ' ' • ' ' ■■ ' ' ' \ More 



The formal remarks of ,.the discussant should be limited to 15 minutes/ 
Discussants are also . expected to participate -freely in the general 
discussion, which follows the formal remarks. 

If discussants have prepared written material's from v;hich to make thoir - 
comments/ a copy bf these materials would be most useful for the rapporteur 
and for .the SSRC staff who will be preparing the conference report • If 
such materials are available, one copy should be given to James Peterson 
or Edna Lusher, of the SSRC staff. SSRC will produce a copy . for the use 
of the rapporteur. 

Rapporteur t . . 

SSRC is committed to preparing a report of the conference, a task which 
will be the responsibility of James L. Peterson of the SSRC staff. This 
report will reflect not only the papers and memoranda which will be presented 
but also the issues, argvmients, and suggestions which v/ill come out of the 
discussions. Indeed these discussions, along with the papers themselves , / 
will provide the main substantive results of the conference. It is therefore 
essential to preseirve the substance of these discussions/ and this is',.the 
task- of the rappo:tteur. 

The job of t;he rapporteur is to . distill, in written form, the essence of 
the discussion following the presentation of a paper or memorandum. ^These 
notes should capture the main themes, points, arguments, and conclusions 
of the discussion. Both areas of consensus and disagreement should be noted. 

No notes need be taken on the paper or memorandum itself, as written copies 
have alreacLy; been prepared, unless the presenter includes fresh material in 
the presentation. However, the formal presentations by the discussants, as 
well as .the informal* discussion following should be completely covered. 

It is not essential to attribute remarks other than the formal remarks of 
the discussants, oor to preserve th^ chronological order of the discussion. 
Rather, the important objective is to discern and record the content of the ^ 
discussion on the main issues which are raised. 

The notes should reflect the discussion as objectively as possible, rather 
than present the rapporteur's own point of view. However, a rapporteur may 
and is indeed encouraged to add his/her own comments and interpretiation to 
the end of the notes. ' . 



Notes should be submitted, in typewritten form if ^possible, no later than 

two weeks following the close of the conference (byXOctober 30) . If necessary, 

notes should be revised so they are in prose, rather Nthan topical form, and. .. 

are organized around the main themes of the discussion\ rather than chronologically. 



Conference Program 
The conference program follows. 



- / 
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Social Science Resaarch Council 

CENTER FOR COORDINATION OF RESEARCH ON SOCIAL INDICATORS 
1755 Massachusetts Av enue. N.W.. Washington. D. C. 20036 

Robert Parke 
Director 

(202)667-8884 



SSRC Conference on the National liOngitudina^l Surveys 

Embassy Row Hotel, Continental Suite 
Washington, Di,C, 

Octobel: 14-16, 1977 



Conference Chairman: Robert M. Hauser 

Conference Staff: Robert Parke 

James Peterson 
Edna Lusher 



Thei conference begins on Friday, October 14, with 

Registration and Social Hour 6:00 p.m. 

Dinner 7:00 p.m. 

Plenary Session 8 = 00 P*^^ 



Morning sessions begin at 8:45 a.m. 



The conference ends on Sunday, October 16, at 4:00 p.m. 



Detailed program on following- pages. 

\ ■ ■ ■ " ■ 



October 10, 1977 



Friday, October 14 

6:00 Registration and Social 

7:00\ Dinner 

8:00 . Plenary Session 

Chairman 

Opening Remarks 

Paper 

Paper 

Discussant 
Rapporteur 



Program 
Evening 

Hour Continental Room Foyer 

Continental Room B 
/ Continental Room A 
Eleanor Berne.rt Sheldon 
Howard Rosen 

Harold W. Watts and Felicity Skidmore: 
L?^or Force Issues circa 1984 

Burton Singer: Individual Histories as Units 
of Analysis in Longitudinal Surveys 

: Herbert S . Fames 

: Ann l^tner Miller 



Saturday^ October 15 
Plenary Session 
Chairman - 

3:45 Paper 

/ ■ . 

I c 

Discussants 

Rapportetir 
10:45 Break 
11:00 Papei' 

Discussant 
Rapporteur 



Morning 

. " • Continental Room A ^ 

: Robert M. Hauser 

: WilXiam T. Rielby, Clifford 3. Hawley, David Bi: 
Research Uses of the National Longitudinal Surv^ 

: Andrew L. Kohf?*'! ' 
Ross M. Stolisenberg 

: Larry Suter 



: Harriet Z. Pres^ser: Chiidrearing, 
Work and Welt'aio: Research Issuer 

: James A. Sweet 

,: ' Lois B. Shaw 



lys 



12:30 Social Hour 
Lunch 



Consulat J^estaurg/nt (mezzanine) 
Consulat -Restaurant ' 
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Saturday # October 15 
Concurrent Session I 

Chairiaan 
2:00 Paper 

Discussants 

Rapporteur 
3:30 Break 
3:45. Paper 

Discussants 
Rapporteur 



Afternoon 

Goritinen-t^l Room A - . ^ 

Seymour Spilea^an- 

Natalie Rogoff RamsJz^Y ana Sten-Erik. Clausen: > 
Events as Units of AJialysi^ in Life History Studies 



Nancy Karweit 
Frank L- Mott 

Gilbert Nestel 



James N. Morgan, MaJ^tha Hill-, Arlanoi Thornton: 
On the'^Need for B^t^^^^ Data, on the Interrelated 
or Joint Decisions (9^^ing f^conomic Socialization 

Ann Ratner Miller 

Norman B- Ryder ^ • ^ ■ 

Gilbert Nestel 



Concurrent Session II 

Chairman^ 
iiOO Paper 

Discussants 

Rapporteur 
3:30, Break 
3:45 Paper 

Discussanlfs 

Rapporteur 
5:15 Social Hour 



Continer^t^l Rooni B 
Kenneth C. Land 

Teresa A. Sullivan 5 -^^^cled Research on Employment 
Discrimination: An iV9^n«ia for Studies with, the NLS 

Lee Lillard • ' . 

Francine Blau 

Clifford B. Hawley 



Sherwin Rosen: The Q.^ality of Working Life 

Melvin L. Kohn , 
Paul Andrisani 

Clifford B. Hawley 

,/ Continent^^l ^oy^^ 



Evening 



: No conference activi'^ies are scheduled 
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Sunday t October 16 

Concurrent Session III 

■ ■ i • . 

Chairman 

8:45 Paper 
- • Discussants 

Rapporteur 
lOriS Break 
10:30 Paper 

. Discussants 

Rapporteur 



Morning o 

' Continental .Room A \ ^. 

: Harry Travis • ^ ' 

: James A. Sweet: Potential Research on Families 

! Karen Oppenheim Mason ' ^ • 

Robert Michael , 

: Steven M. Hills K " • ' 



John J. McCall: The Job Search 

Michael. Borus ^ 

Mark Granovetter ' ' 



Steven M. Hills 



Concurrent Session IV 
Chairman 
r'"8:45 Paper 

Discussants y"' 

y 

Rapporteur 
10; 15 Break 
10:30 Paper 

Discussants 

Rapporteur 
12:00 Social Hour 
— Lunch — 



Continehtal Room B 

\ . - ■ 

Frank L, Mott - 

David L. Featherman: The Effects of Schooling 
and the Transition from School to Work 

T. 

Frank P,' Stafford 
Edwcird Lazear • : ■ . 



Larry Suter 



Elizabeth Douvan: Social Psychological Potential 
in the NLS 

Jerald G. Bachman 
Richard P. Shore 

Paul Andrisani 

Consulat Restaurant (mezzanine). 



Consulat Restaurant 
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■ Sunday, October i6 
1:30 PXenary Session 
Chairinan 
. Reports 



Commentairy . 
General Discussion 
Rapporteur 



\ 4:00 



Afternoon ' 

Continental Room A 
Robert M. Hauser 

The eight participants, who presented memoranda 
in the concurrent sessions will each inake a 
five-minute report of the principal points from 
their session as to cuialytical priorities and 
questionnaire contents 

Herbert S. Parnes 



Peter B. Read 
End of conference 
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i . „ Conference Participants 

. . Lists of the participants in the May 9 planning meeting and the 
October 14-16 conference follow- 
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Ohio State University 
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212/557-9517 

HataAda Vniite Riley 
D^l^, of Sociology and Anthropology 
3owdoin .'College . " 

Brunswick, Maine. 04011 
207/725-8731 . ' 

Hov.'ard Rosen . ' 

Director," Office of Research & Developn\e:it 
■Employment and TraioiLng Administration 

Department of Labor 
. Uashingtoh, DC 20213 

202/376-7335-' . : 



Ellen Sehgal \ . . 

Office of Research &. development. ; „ 

Employment and ^Training Administration 

Department of Labor . 

Washington/ DC 20213 

202/376-7344 • \ . , 

^Eleanor Bernert Sheldon 
Social Science Research Cox:uicil 
605 Third Avenue \ 
New York, NY 10016 \ 



212/557-9521 \ 

Burton Singer \ \ 
Dept. of Mathematical Statistic^ 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 
212/280-3653 ■ _ V - 
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Seymour Spilerman 
Department of Sociology 
University of V7iscpnsin 
Madison, WI 53706 ; 
608/262-4866 ' 
■ . i ■ " ' , '"' 

Larry E. Suter 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
V7ashington, DC 20233 . . 
301/763-5050 • a. 

Harry. Travis / . 

.1445 44th Street, N-V7. 
Washington, DC. 20007 
office: 202/245-1888 

Joan VJaring 

Russell Sage Foundatipn 
'230 Park Aveniie. 
' New York, UX. 100i7 . 
212/689-6622 • 



Robert Willis 

National Bureau of Economic Research" 
204 Juniper o Serra 'Blvd,. 
Palo Alto, CA 94305 ^ 
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Paul Andrisahi 

School of Business Administration 
Temple University 
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Survey Research Center"?. I 
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University of Michigan f 
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313/763-5043 | 

William T. Bielby ; 
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Francine Blau 
Department of Economics 
University of Illinois 
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217/333-4842 



Michael Borus 

Center for .Human Resource Research 
Ohio State University 
1375 Perry Street, Suite 585 / 
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614/422-7337 : 



Elizabeth Douyan 
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University o£ Michigan 
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313/763-3 552' 
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Department of Rural Sociology 
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|. Bureau of the Census 
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George H. Gray 

Demographic Surveys Division 
Bureau of the Census * 
Washington, DC 20233 
301/763-2764 

Mark Granovetter 
Department of Sociology 
SUNY " 
Stony-_Brook,__NY i_11794 
516/246-7728, 6720 



Robert M. Hauser \ 
Center f oi^ Advanced Study in the 

Behavioral Sciences 
202 Junipero Serra Boulevard 
Stanford, CA 94305. 
415/321-2052 

Clifford B. Hawl»i;y 
Department of Econoiuics 
Duke University 
Durham ,\.,NC 27706 



Steven M. Hills 

Center for Human Resource Research 
Ohio State University 
1375 Perry StreW, Suite 585 
Columbus, OH 43201 
614/422-7337 

Nancy Karweit 

Center for 'Social Orga'hization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 N. Charles Street, 
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301/338-7569 



Andrew I . Kohen y'"' ■ 

Depfirtment of Economics 
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"National iristitutes. of Mental Health 
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Preferred: 3418 Reservoir Road, N.W. 

Washington, DC /26007 



Kenneth C. Land 
Department of Sociology 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 
217/333-2094 

Edward Lazear 
Department of EConpmics 
University of Chicago 
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312/753-4525 

Daniel B. Levine 
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IV. PAPERS, MEMORANDA 



r^Most cpntxibutors to the conference were asked, fo,!r ten-pade 
memoranda ratl^er than for papers, the distinctions/between memoranda 
and papers reelecting differences in length, formality, comprehensive- 
ness, and accdrdingly,in level of effort. While'sSRt: will publish / 
certain of thel contributions and others will/appear" in journal^, ^nd / 
elsewhere, -putjlishability of the contributions was not deemed necessa^y> 
qiven that the purpose of the conference was to assist in planning. the 



given tnat thej purpos 
content of the NLS and ' the research based^on the NLS. Moreover ^ mosjfc 
of the individuals whose views i^ere needed would have been reluctant: 
to commit theinselves to the preparatioi)/of piublishable papers in thj 
short time allowed 



we^re - m 



. The ;topiqs which were chosen wete- meant to , reflect the several 
conference goals. The paper by Bielby, Hawley,. and Bills, "Rese^ch 
Uses of the National ' Longitudinal Purveys,", produced under a contract 
between the Social Science Research Council and the University of 
Wi3Cv»!>sin* s Center for Human Poverty Research, provides a review of 
the research' v{?hich has been based on /the NLS data, primarily by 
researchers outside the CHRR. As paift of this, review the authors have^^ 
identified research gaps—areasf for which the NLS data are ap:^roprrate 
but which have received little/ or nq' attention as yet. 



While the Bielby, Hawley/, and feills paper reviews past ^research, 
the paper by Watts and Skidmdre, "l/abor Force Issues Circa 1984," 
anticipates" new labor force yissues/which are expected to come into 

over th4 next decade; /it is /by design a speculative and broad- 



focu; 

ranging paper 

/ / ■ ■ 7 

Two corit::ibution.:9 de^l with /methodological, concerns, j The paper 
by Singer, "Individual ^stories /as Units of Analysis in Longitudinal 
Surveys," shows how a y</ariety of | Markov chain models may pe used in the 
analysis of longitudinal data. The memorandum by Rams^'^y /and Clausen 
describes a dkta management tecHniqueTbr the storage ana retrieval 'of 
large amounts] of li/e history data. 

The remaining" paper (Presser, "Childrearing, Work, /and Welfare: 
Research Issues" )' and the balance of the memoranda are ^focused sub- 
stantive documents. Each treats! a specific substantive topic for 
which the NLsjis or might be an Appropriate data set. The relevance 
of the existing NLS data for the\ topic is discussed, and suggestions 
for- modifications which will incaiease the' relevance of the. NLS for 
the topic arejmade. ^ \ ^ . / 

lick 



The papers and memoranda 'whi 



follow are arranged in the order 



in which they 'appear on the conference program. 



^SSRCy^is preparing a report on the conference for publication. 
rep6rt will develop an agenda for socioeconomic life cycle re 



The 

^ , ^ research. 

It/wilX consist of an overview of the\conf erence proceedings and 
revisions of al sele: tion of three or rpur of the papers and memoranda 



presented, at tiie conference. 
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A Daper prepared for the Social Science Research Council Conference on 
thnaiiSnal Lngltudlnal (Fames) Surveys, Washington, D.C., October 
14-16, 1977. 



LABOR FORCE ISSUES CIRCA 1984 
Harold W. Watts and Felicity ST'dmore 



This essay responds to Robert Parkers request . for a frankly speculative 
discussion. of \ research Issues In the area of labor supply that are likely 
to develop In the 1980s. He even Invites "soft" speculation, so we make 
no apologies for any softness In what follows. We do concentrate. In. 
contrast to more sweeping exercises In futurology, on trends and problems 
that are already clearly visible but are being. If not totally Ignored, 
at least treated In far too peripheral a manner ^by researchers. Even so, 

■i ■ 

we are sure there are many ways to go wrong In f^orecastlng what will ^ 
(or should) dominate labor supply research In the 1980s, After all, even 
Orwell seems to have made one mistake In his prpphesles~the omniscient 
one in 1984 will surely have to called "Big Sibling," whatever else Orwell 
will turn out to have forecast correctly. ^ 

Two Important Changes in Basic Orie ntation 

Two themes will recur throughout the discussion that follows which 
we would like to draw explicit attention to here and emphaaize 
that they are both changes in the approach to familiar problems rather than 
radically different issues for research or policy. The first is a change 
in the way we conceptualize society, and is closely related to the issue 
of life-cycle histories as units of analysis that will be discussed hy ' 
Burt Singer. The second is a change in the way we think about the family 

unit within society. 

' *' ' ■ ' , ' 

\ Researchers should keep in mind more consistently than they have in 

the past the dynamic process of society—that society is a self-producing 



inlt composed of individuals with finite lives, who are bom. mature, 
produce, reproduce, and finally enter a^dependent statu.- prior to death. - 
The basic point to be stressed is that choices made by individuals daring 
their lives are not only crucial tb current labor output, but also to 
the development of the capacity of future generations to produce ou.put. 
Public policy will inevitably aUer those choices; ..the "overall objective 
of research shonTd be to provide an accufate/and comprehensive picture of ; 
how alternative policies can be exp'cted to affect the character of current 
and future labor supplies. It comes down to an exhortation to consider 
the labor force society is developing with as much attention as the one 
we are currently employing. The practice of implicitly regarding'new 
cohorts of workers as Infinitely and indefinitely malleable whatever their 
age is sterile. T^e intractible problems involved in securing full and 
remunerative employment for everyone , can almost certainly be traced, in 
large part, to a syste^tic neglect of the processes that yield new 
generations of adults witk widely disparate habits, skills, and degrees of 
socialization required for full participation in our" society. 

The second suggested 'change in orientation- is concerned with the norms 
and prototypes that frame traditional consideration o^ social problems..^ 
policy measures . and research strategy. One of the most anachronistic 
concepts is the four-person family-a daddy- that works, a mommy that 
doesn't, and two children. Average family si.e has fallen below four.. but 
that is not the major failing of this picture of normal reality. -First. 
16% of all children are now raised in female-headed " families a^^ 13% 
of all family h\ads are fe..le. We have usually regarded th.^^ families, 
although a disturbing and growing minority of all families, as the 



/J 



©xeeptlon, not the norm. The /Cumulative Inzliimz^^, of this family type 
is unknowns but must certe.inly be growing to a level at which it had better 
be thought of as a common and "nom^al*'' part of life in our society if 
we are to gain insights intc labor force behavior or childhood experience. 
We hav® be?^.. told that hnif. the marriages nctr being formed will end in 
divorce. / Most of the expsrtners will forir. new marriages, but not 
instaiitaneousiy. As a consequence of the inevitable gap a much larger 
fraction of women will have experienced family headship for a period, 
and a much" larger fraction of children will have experienced life in a 
single parent family than current ways of collecting statistics show. It is 
time to stop regarding interruptions of dual-parent families as a relatively 
infrequent experience for children. It is much more widespread and 
therefore probably less pathological not only in the truistic but also 
in the behavioral development sense than our habits of thought would 
suggest. This perspective is particularly important in any assessment 
of the family inputs to the development of human capital (as we shall 
note further below). The female-headed family, however, is not the only 
or most numerous intrusion on the family stereotype. It is not generally 
recognized that over 50% of the mothers in two-parent families work and 
over 60% of childless wives work.* We are well past the point at which 
we can even describe the dual-earner phenomenon as a significant trend. 
It is now the most prevalent pattern. (Here again this is extremely 
important in any assessment of human capital development.) 



*The 1975 figures are that 54% of mothers in two-parent families 
worked sometime during the year, 61% of childless wives did so, and only 
28% of husbands in husband-wife families were the sole earner on an annual 
basis. 
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■ Growing fractions of unmarried 18-24 yea::'-°l<as can now be. found 
outside their parental families, sometimes in ^ne-person households, 
sometimes with other persons of the same age. This pattern is pr^.sent 
for students and non-students y and regardless labor force status. 
This phenomenon, which may be evidence of muiti-household family 
arrangements, needs to be studied to determine whether the degree. of ^. 
ecoriomic dependence in the separate dwelling situation is sijnilar to 
the status for those "living at home." Parallel questions are relevant 
for the growing proportion of elders who maintain separate households. 
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Tlie strains created by the growing divergence of reality from the 
old nonns-.-which have been built into many policies and practices — -are 
evident in the ferment for change in social legislation and employment 
practices. But the old stereotypes are still alive ±ii rhetoric and analysis 
of the family and the labor force. This conference is concerned with hov. 
to provide a sound understanding of the labor force. It is particularly 
damaging to have an outmoded and grossly inaccurate ^t of stiereotypes 
built into the framework of research analysis i and it will become increasingly 
harder to understand and analyze labor force iissues in the future unless 
'we anchor our thinking in a truer picture of the normal Xpcial context . 

Parenthood and W ork , 

Fivat of all, it must be recognized that parenthood is work. We 
all realize that work in the home represents an activity that should be 
included in^GNP. We all know that if a man divorces his wife and pays for 
her services the measured GNP will rise. This is not. quite what we are 
trying to say here.. We are saying that the "nurturant services" are a 
particularly significant part of work in the home, and represent investment 
as well as consumption. This recognition leads directly to the necessity of 
including "nurturing" work in the analysis of (a) the development of the 
human capital that will constitute the, labor force of the next generation, 
(b) the market labor supply of the current generation, and (c) the re-entry 
of women into the labor force when their children are grown. We shall 
discuss each in turn. 

From the dynamic point of view, the critical issues in the family/ 1 nbDir 
force interaction relate to the reproduction of a labor force of apprvp^intii 



size and human capital stock to be consistent with full utilization and 
exploitation of the technological and resource potential that will be 
avallallle In the next generation. Economists have largely neglected this 
I)rocesL, except for the part that takes place In formal education. The 
changes In norms of family life mentioned above, plus the growing 
docuientatlon of the limitations of schooling as an equalizing Influence 
in the development of human capital suggest that we can no longer afford 
to /defend the neglect. 

The tasks and functions performed by parents consume time and energy, 
intellectual and emotional, in large amounts. If it is recognized that 
^parentlTig-4^-^^ easier to see that the household or family is 

more than a passive engine of consumption. The social product of the - 
next gener^^tlon depends on the quality of children of the current one. 
Anything enhancing that quality (enhancing those children's ability to^ 
iJrcduce and reproduce) should be regarded as Investment. We have lately 
been made more acutely aware by the falling birth rate that, despite the 
increasing public role in the support of dependent elders, we will all 
one day depend on the productivity. of our children. Present knowledge 
gives us little, if any, handle on classifying which household activities 
inputs do relate to later outputs and how. A long-term longitudinal- 
survey of different cohorts, such as the NLS, could be a uniquely valuable 
vehicle for pre : i'ne requisite information. Recall data cculd be 

collected froii the younger cohorts, an extension sample could be selected 
to get data from th*iir parents. The cohorts in their child-rearing years 
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could be asked about their current Inputs and the subsequent occupation and 
earnings profiles of those children tracked/ 

second Implication of the recognition that parenting Is work Is 

"•^thc really quite obvious realization that the amount and intensity of this 
work will' impinge on the parents' own market labor supply. The business 
of rearing children is a competing activity with patticipation In the paid 
labor force. The organization of household production, thus, can be 
expected to have definite effects on the amoiint, nature, arid quality of 

. work outside the home. Becker ( 1 ) has recently considered the dimension c 
effort as distinct from duration of a work activity. TUxe distribution 
of raw time among workers is fairly uniform; the distribution of available 
effort (meaning not only the willingness but also residual energy- available) 
may not be. This argument provides a possible basis for an analysis of 
wage rate differentials, in particular, male- female differences, which — 
considering curr nt patterns of child rearing responsibility- — could. be 
partly due to relative differences in the residual e:' :ort left -for market ^ 
work rather than frankly discriminatory rate differences. More generally, 
to the extent that mores change with regard to nonmarket work, this may 
influence interpersonal wage rate differences* Obviously, "effort" is not 
directly measurable in any objective way. Any differences over time as ^ 
discernible from longitudinal data will, in any case, at^ best reflect 
intergroup rather than interpersonal (or intragroup) differences. But 
the whole effort question can certainly be expected to" affect, not" only 7 
cross-section wage differences but also the relative career success of a 
given person over time. Perhaps the econometrics of unobserved variables 
should be exploited here. 




^. ' T^^ third implication of the recognition that parenting is work 

\relate8 to the labor market reentry (entry) problems faced -bjrrwomen who 
have withdrawn from (never entered) the labor force because of parental 
responsibilities. These problems are now generally recognized. We do 
not, however, have a good understanding of either the reentry prccess,\ or 
the\co8ts that have been incurred through depreciation of human capital. 
Capital theory iistinguishes generally between depreciation which is a, 
reisult: of the use of the capital and depreciation which is simply the 
result of the" passage of time. From this perspective human capital is 
basically different from other kinds of capital. It tends not to depreciate 
if it is used but rather to increase. Parenting may build up the capacity - 
to parent; it is' conceivable that it reduces the capacity for other kinds 
of work. Longitudinal data should be able to provide information on this 
crucial issue.. And, again to the extent that mores are changing, it becomes 
Increasingly crucial. We need to know not only different levels of 
human capital within cohorts, but also differing rates of depreciation 
according to life experience. Then we need to look at between cohort 
data to see whether those rates of depreciation of human capital i^ave / 
changed. Conceivably they could have been reduced as society's expectations 
have changed. The opportunity cost of a year out of the labor force may 
have been reduced as people come to expec^o reenter, as employers expect 
to employ the middle-aged for the first time, as training opportunities to 
refurbish one's human capital open up. Equally conceivably, it could 
have increased. The opportunity cost of a year out of the labor force 
may have gone up with the increasing job complexity and specialization. 




There are surely several other] issues that may arise out of a greater 
awkreness of the Importance of pa^eiitallactlvlties in' forming our future 

woirk force, and the-chang±ng^soclal-iand-leconomlc forces that bear on the 

■ ' ■/ . ■ ' . ■ i : / 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ • .■. ■ : / I 

allocatlve choices made by parents. ' It peems likely these issues are 

■ ■ ■ . ^ : \ ■. - ■ ■ , - 

closely related to labors fcrce behavior both as cause and as effect. Our 

prediction~is that many issues of both pdlicy and research will be focussed / 

on the family and the parental role ciuring the 1980b, and that these are 

■prime arer.s in which longitudinal analysi^ can make significant contributions 

"^^^^Traditional norms and practices ! about' iW^^f^^ 

are breaking down. Families are experimeriting and: searching for ways to 

reconcile t^e dual^les- bf parenthood anid an extra-familial career. It 

^seems-doSfffuTihlther any single patterp will ever again command the 

sanction that, 80ciety>s given to the two-parent, single earner family. 

Individual pref^tfe'^^Ts knd talents are likely to result in a much more 

varied set of 7'production techniques" knd associated market labor supply 

behaviors. aI a matter of research it is important to understand the 

orces that iLad to altemati^^ choices, and to evaluate the outcomes of 

C^ose choices\on the human capital formation process. 

critical Transitions i ' i ^ 

'• ^ ^' ■ ' • M'- I'" ■■■ ■■■ 

At least three types of transition in a person's labor force status 
:are\of interest and possible importance as we move into the 1980s : the 
transition from adolescence to regular knd "permanent" labor force status. 
mid-:^ife career shifts, and th-e mb^^'e irito retirement or semi-retirement. 
These "passages" are frequently. meAtioned but remain somewhat indefinite 
and pborlr understood. It is easy' to find hypotheses, usually based on 



casual observation, that the patterns of behavior Involved In these 
iransitions are shifting, but there Is not much firm evidence. Economists, 
in particular, are to be faulted for abstrj^ctlng from themr-perhaps \. 
because such discontinuities are uncomfortable for human capital theory. 

Inltlai liLabor Force Entry o The process of entry Into the labor 
force is usually treated as indistinguishable from the process of leaving 
the student force. We ordinarily assume that the economic rationale will 
suggest a shift from schooling to work whem the appropriate expected 
returns pass their balance point and cross over . But •reality seems much/ 
more compllcatLd than that— and' to. the extent that soci -1 norms may be 
changing this oversimplification may produce progressively more distorted 
assessments of {what is happening. j. 

It looks as if the sharp once-for-all move from schooling to employment 
is not as cotimbn as it once was. There seems increasingly to be a more 
or less extended groping around in-and-out process that takes place before 
settling on a permanent^ job path. We assume =thl8 Is true j particularly 
for ^hose who have passed the/ 12 years of schooling benchijiarlc, but it may 
be as; prevalent for the rest|. Longitudinal data should give us the 
opportunity to use this treid to facilitate, among other -things, a 
systematic look at thedual| labor market hypothesis and all |the 
—implications- thatTare assumed to flow from it. | 

Researchers would do well to examine the ways in whichj those who 
end up in the "good part" of duaKlabor markets use their itjpportunities 
to 1 -ate and project themselves into a promising line of endeavor.- 
Freeman (4. ) has suggested that young persons are qiiite, ^sensitive to 



market signals about how much and what kind of schooling pays off. Buts. 
young workers may have a differ knt idea about what "paying off" means. 
Without* dependents and with their youth, a job with ^ current income 
adequate for current wants (a car, skiing on the wedk^nds) may be fine--' A 
/dead, en > job: is perfectly satisfactory with^ this kind of time horizon. laying 
off/ in the'^ lifetime career sense may be a measure that many workers : 
become interested in^at a somewhat later stage. One can, in fact, imagine 
a 'iabor itarket in which the dead lend jobs were all taken by the young and 
■strong with the short time horizons, arid that. transition from those to 
more open ended careers at a later, stage was the normal ^|tem. ' / 

A dual labor market an3\3^^#lng to; this description would not-, wej think, ^ 
generate such censure. * . x - 

Observation of the duality of the labor market has generated many . , 
hypotheses about recruitment into the secondary ("bad") part and about 
barriers in the way of moving from one^part to the other that are\ 
unconfirmed. Detailed observation of employment patterns by means of 
longitudinal data should: yield clearer, definitions of the nature and o' 
. possible "socializing function of first jobs in the so-called secondary 
labor market, and provide a more satisfactory understanding than 
is now possible concerning how (and how many) persons seemed to get 
"trapped" in it. /'^a . 

y Mld^I^ife Career Shifts .- Mid-career transitions have not yet become 

vsp^prevalent as to make us confident in asserting the existence of a 
trend* But there are enbugh straws in the wind to support speculation , ; 
that more people may be choosing a distinct change in career during t)ieir 
.forties. The increakng prevalence of two-earner families and women 
attempting to reent/r the labor force when their children have left the 
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household lead us to expect an increase in mid-llf€ career shifts. When 
two meniers of the same family have, or in any case want to j^ursue, a / 
career, comproinises have to be made to the extent that the "l^est" Job 
opportunity for each is not iin the same place. Expanding idi opportunities 
for wome^, and the new recognition that both earners should have equal; 
opportunity (if not' at the same time, least one after the other), can 
be expected to result in anj increased proportion of the la^or force making 
major employment shifts to accomodate the mobility needs of their spouse. 
Related to this is the view that people in their middle years want c:. 
need a imajior career shift/ for psychological reasons— in economic parlance, 
perhaps a variety of Job experiences dilring one's working life is a normal 
good. If so, the increasing incidence of two-earner two-income families 
will enable more people (particularly when the children are out of the 
house) to afford to indulge this preference. The expansion of opportunities 
for adult education^ id.ll ^ork in the same direction, as well as b(?,ing a 

/ ' . ' .: 

consequence of the' phenomenon • Exploitation -of the opportunities 
provided by longitudinal data is the only effective way of . increasing dur 
knowledge of the extent and nature of the processes of career change. 

The Move into Retirement s Tha transition to retirement is, of course, 
a very current concern both because of increasing recognition of the 
rights of the elderly and because of the consequences tor the age /distribution 
of the dropping birth rate. This has already led to the relatiVv<5ly 
sudden passage of legislation raising the compulsory retirement ag;©. 
It is not obvious to us (George Meany, Margaret Mead, and Grandpa Walton 
not withstanding^^ that there is a, general inclination to prolong 'work as usual* 
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on the part of psople in their sixties or seventi^^s, or that one will 
develop ir. response to increased opportunitie.^- fhei^e my, however, be 
^ potential supply of i part-time and/or part-year workers who retain good 
health and vitality. And there probably will be a desire the part 
of the younger, ^jnaller cohorts whose taxes wil" rt\them to exploit 

■ V ' ■ r ^ ■ \ \ \ ■ 

what incentives there may be to k^ep the elderl; -ully employed. 

j " ' ' \ 

As the c-lder cohorts begin to contain more dual-ekrtier families policy 

questions about^ the s of the transition for -spouses who differ In 

age an^J/or health Si.. .-e pretty sure to be raised. In particular, 

the i«ceativ?-s and alternatives presented by public and private retirement 

policies will be more carefully scrutinized than; in the past. \But with 

' r«s3pfic.t to this passage, too, we are so far unal^le to answer efl^ectlvely 

the behavioral questions on which solutions to these puzzles must depend. 

All fehsse transitions have Important Implications for the size and 

shape of the labor force. They also have, and; we regard this as even 

moES crucial,, potentlalv implications for the fiexlblllty of the labor 

force— its capacity to accomodate to shifts in demand. This implies 

that iCTOHledge of their behavioral underpinnings may yield the abll,lty 

for policy to Iricrease the flexibility of the labor force and reduce the 

size and persistence of labor force bottlenecks. Longitudinal analysis 

provides a unique opportunity to observe these changes, relate them 'to 

individual antecedents, and to changes in market opportunities. Tjiere 

is likely to be an Increased Interest in how policy might affect these 

labor "c -.^apes." It is now time to cons^.dar how theory and observation 

■ .„ : ^ V \ 

can be of help in designing policies to do just that. | 
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Evaluation of Policy Changes 

Evaluation of the social Impacts of policy change Is sure to be 
with US' forever. And If the current leglsla^.iw initiatives for tax 
ahdiwelfare reform, energy use, public job creation are any indication 

there will be plenty to evaluate in 198A. ^ ^r::— — 

An'^golng Tongitudinar^ la a very powerful and flexible 

tool for cross-checking the results of ic«3re closely focussed evaluations 
and, even in the absence of specialized studies, broad-based longitudinal data 
can be used for quasi-experimental analysis of the before and after 
variety (Campbell 2 ). Longitudinal data allow investigation of 
disccntinuities along the time dimension within a model which explains 
the time trajectory of a certain behavior. An example would be analysis 
of a time series of fatal automobile accidantc: over a period that includes 
the institution of a 55 mile spaed limit within a model including, say, 
" paeaenger miles travelled, dimensions of the automobile stock, the age 

of drivers, and so on- 

Changes in the income tax, social security taxes, and income supports 
for working families; whether they come from the Carter's welfare raform 
• or other leg.-'.i^lsitlon, will alter the relation between gross and net earnings, 
and may change-, the effective diffei-entlals among wage rates according to 
sex or family status. The NLS should provide excellent opportunities 
to examine the net consequences of the changes on the labor supply of 
various demographic groups. 

A large-scale public job creation effort will be undertaken if Carter's 
welfare reform package is adopted, designed to guarantee jobs for persons 
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with family responsibilities. Even if Carter's proposal does not get 
through the Coiigress, we feel confident that expansion of public 
job creation programs is inevitable. Job creation programs have not been 
notably effective in the past. It seems almost inevitable that by 1984 
_,eweryone-wlll-be-clamoring -to know-why thi¥"p5iicy initiative has not 
lived up to the promises made for it. Program records, of course, can 
be expected to tell us about those who take the jobs. They cannot be 
relied on to give us plentiful follow-up data on them, howevor; and even if 
■^they have data on unsuccessful applicant sr tW'wiir Have libt oh 
those who, though eligible, do -hot apply. A general survey like the NLS 
will only include a small number of cases, but even those will be a lot 
better' than no evidence at all. 

Work requirements, in our view, are becoming Increasingly, the subject 
of scrutiny and potential change for the same set of reasons as public 
job creation. The American public generally seems to hold the view that 
(a) most Americans would rather work than take handouts, (b) the government 
has the responsibility of providing a job for anyone who needs and 
(c) those who are able-bodied and don't want to work should not g&t away 
with It. We now have a President who shares these views and is cotrndtted 

to making (b) and (c) happen. 

Many economists and program designers ate convinced that ?,u efledctive 
work requirement would cost much more than it is worth, implying thar: 
work tests likely to be included in legislation are unlikely to haye an 
effect. But there is not much evidence on this Issue and our prediction 
is that this will be increasingly considered an indefensible gap. As 
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(of if) the econony aoves closer to full employment, and, the income 
support program affects the reservation wage for those "llpected to work," 

longitudinal data such as the NLS should be able to shed li^t^n the 

na^f^^ti; iFany, of work requirements. Various groups, for instance, 
are treated differently wixh respect to work reqtjiremsnt v-jJ.ations, 
and -Aew legislation msv make differential changes in these requiremasxts 
according to demographic status. Do these differences show up £n the 
longitudinal data? And if so, what is the pattern? Labor unions and 
othero worry about the effect of work tests. If people ar^ required 
to take certain jobs at the minimum wage, for instance, does this undercut 
v'^e bargaining power of workets doing similar jobs? Longitudinal examination 
of wage trends within this framework should yield new information. 
Again, small fractions of the various samples will be directly affected, 
but an offsetting advantage will be the availability of fully comparable 
data oh non-eligible earners competing in the same labor markets who may 
experience indirect effects. 

The final example we shall quote of important policy evaluation that 
will need to be undertaken is the effect of whatever ener r Tolici^ss this 
administration achieves. Such policies carry obvious direct implications 
fof the jLabor force through their effects on industrial technology and 
mi.7 , But possible implications are also more far reaching. Higher 
relative prices for fuels may be expected to affect residential choices 
and comnruting patterns— the effects on which r/rill be mediated, among 
many « vb?v' -a^-tors., by policy development_s In the areas of public 
transpcrtation and housing policy. 
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Although we dv> not as^ yet have any clear idea of wh>a£ new programs 
and policies there will actually be over the n^^ yearsv you 

can depend on it that there will be some. Ify as is likely, the current 
emphasis on pursuing thoroiigh evaluation of policy effectiveness continues, 
there will be many opportunities for the NLS to make important contributions. 

Full Employment and Inflation 

The'-e is not much basis for supposing that the problem of inflation 
will be solved by the 1980s, so we have tried to speculate on ways 
in which the NLS might shed soir"^, light on the is$ue. 

The notion of a simple trade-off bett^een Unemployment and inflation 
has run into obvious trouble in explaining recent- experience. Nevertheless j 
there is at lea at an abiding belief that unemployment i3 necessary if - 
price' levels are to remain under control. One argument given for why 
this should be so is that the unemployed who stand ready to take the jobs 
keep downward pressure on wages. To the extent that this "reserve 
army" argument is a serious one, two related issues need examination. 
First, equity certainly argues against imposing, heavy hardship on those 
who must serve as canon fodder in the ant i- inflation war. Fellner (3 ), 
who espouses a version of the reserve army argument, has propdiaca some , 
possibly long-term income support mechanism to relieve this hardship. 
But, the efficacy of a group of unemployed persons ac? c deterrent to 
Inflationary wag^ increases must depend on their job readiness—the 
rapidity and' ease with which they could substitute for those currently 
holding the job. How rapidly does the human capital involved here 
depreciate? This leadf?.^to the second issue. Not only equity but also 
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effectiveness niay argue ln_favo_r of some^ process 

"buiSTof onemplorjient. Another possible way of maintaining the job 
readiness of the unemployed may be to develop some sort of "skills 

.bank"--some program which allows for the storing of skills without the - 
danger of their atrophying from lack of use. Better knowledge of what 
happens to marketable labor skills during spells of unemployment of 
varying lengths is important-.as is knowledge of the depreciation attributes 
of human capital referred to above in the discussion of parents' reentry 
into the labor market. And this knowledge must be disaggregated enough 
to tell us about differences under alternative income, earner,, and family 
circuostances. 

In analysis of the employment/price-level dilemnia , the behavior 
patterns that accompany or result in labor market adjustment are Important 
components. This is related to the issues raised above concerning 
possible future Increases in labor market flexibility. Migration within 
and among labor markets is an obvious one. The process that leads 
people to make job change decisions within and among occupational categories 
is a*other~of which sources of information and decisions to look for 
informoclen about job alternatives are important components. Job 
infonration patterns may be an area especially amenable tc a long-term 
longitudinal survey. All adjustments are Biade on the basis of information, 
correct or incorrect, l^hat information is spontaneously there? Is there 
usually an overt effort to look for information? How JiUch migration 
Is in response to bad information? How much of such information do 
people simply absorb as background to be used when and If they decide to 
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consider a move? How much can be absorbed only when it becomes 
relevant to a specific question that is being asked? Answers to these 
questions should enable us to design job information policies that will 
be effective in increasing overall job mobility. It is not clear that 
we have any now or that we know how to design them. 

Finally, few are currently willing to talk openly about wage and 
price controls. It would not surprise us if over the next decade the 
U.S. moves closer in that direction in its continuing effprt to reconcile 
full employment and price stability. The worker's job adjustment process 
Is a relevant, though insufficiently understood factor in 
how effective those controls can be. 

A viable system will tlearly depend upon whether an inf orination and 
planning structure can be devised to anticipate and promote responses 
to imbalances in labor njatkets, whether these imbalances are occupational, 
geographical, or along some other dimension. The most promising approach 
will surely be one that provides as little modification of existing 
adjustment processes as possible and, indeed, uses knowledge of those 
processes to project exis^ , trends and assess the consequei.ces of 
intervention. 

It has already been suggested that intermittent changes between 
schooling and work may be becoming more common, among young adults. 
Adult education and retraining should also be regarded as a, possible 
sc,*>.p in the job change or labor force adjustment process. Kere we 
need to understand mora about the conditions under which adults choose 
to make use of iniblic or private education and training facilities. 
Such options could become an important dimension in increasing the 
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flexibility of the experienced labor force. This too could make a 
contribution to the unemployment-inflation puzzle. 

Cociludlng Remarks : . 

Hany of the issues that have been mentioned above are familiar ones, 
and that is because they are inherently perennial or at laast recurrent. 
We will always need to evaluate the effectiveness of policies, and there 
is no e&'i in sight for the conflict between employment and price 
stability. The changes in our approach to these issues is related both 
to the demographic changes in the labor force and to the increased relative 
l^^^tance of the human capital or quality dimension of that labor force. 



We must now think in terms of dual-earner families, and we must addres 
the human capital formation and maintenance process more directly, both 
for children and for adults at various stages in their life cycle. The 
work outside the home can no longer be neatly separated along sex lines 
from work inside the home, and work in and around the home must be 
recognized as having important effects on new generations of workers. 
Hence, the evaluation task is much more complicated and dynamic than has 
been so far acknowledged. In addressing these issues, there is a critical 
need for longitudihaf* information, covering as long a span as possible. 
Intergenerational data are needed for some of the questions;, recall 
information, with all its hazards, is the best we can do at the present. 
. Analytical and statistical techniques will also have to be developed and 
adapted to make4fflcient use of data on life histories. New concepts 
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of full employment may also be needed~as public discussion Is beginning 

to recognize. 

But—apart from the faiaillar Issues^-new trends In population, 
technology,, and theory have also raised new analytical Issues that are 
central to an understanding of labor force changes. These have to do with 
the.process~of reproducing cohorts of new labor force entrants that 
are well equipped to participate in the society's work, and the departures 
from simple. straight-line career trajectories on the part of adults. We 
have suggested a, few directions that seem promising. But these, and others 
certainly demand a more dynamic form of analysis and require data on 
life histories or major parts of life histories. to generate and evaluate 
appropriata behavioral hypothcic<;»3. Burt Singer's paper for the conference 
provides a systematic treatment of those analytical and statl^t:Uel 
issues. 
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1. Introduction \ ^ - ^ , 

■ The recent availability of large longitudinal, data sets has focused 
attention on the .-dearth of analytical tools which are available for exploiting 
the unique features of such data. Particulai>ly prominent among existing 
longitudinal surveys are the National Longitudinal Survey of Labpr Force 
Experience (Parnes [24]), the Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics (Morgan ; 
[23]), and'the Wisconsin Youth Panel (Sewell and Hauser [27] )V,; ^ach pf which 
^attempts to measure ya^vLous fadets of the education and labor force experience < - 
of ^individuals Iver a substantial portion of their lives. A^lso of considerable 
interest are th^ National Crime Survey and several victimization surveys as 
described in Fi^nberg, [16]. An important feat;ure of these data sets which 
has no counterpart in cross-sectional samples \s that one may carry out 
empii-'ical ^studijs in which individual histories ---or household histories— - are . 
the basic unit of analysis. This focus immr^diatelV highlights new kinds of 
questions which [can be answered with longitudinal daCta and /that cannot be 

addressed otheruise. - For example, in the context of labor If oipce participation,^ 

" •■' ■ • " ■ i ■ ■ ■ • I ■ ' ' ■ / ■ 

-individual histories can be utilized to construct dist2:vibu;tions of the durations 

of employment- arid unemployment for persons in particular occupational gr^(ips. 



age ranges , and 



geographical regions. .Conditional probabilities of persons 
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transf<§i^ring from one job category to another given . their age and earlier 
employment history can be computed from work history data,.. whereas these ; 
probabilitif'S are en;p j_pically outside the scope -of-cross-sectiional surveys..., . . 
Additional problems-addressable with longitudinal dal-a but outside the sco^e 
of cross-sectional surveys are: " \ 

■ ; r , I ; .. ^ ■ ■ ^ I 

inter-cohoipt' compari :3on_oJ^ indj.vl^^ ! 
^/r^ii) identifin^^^Qn of 'the' p^^evaTence of -'chacri-c^career -i-ines jas ' " ; " 
J ■ "'3is<^us~sed .-• T^.vKhe ^;egTnented^J.abor market literature (see M. Piore^ 

' : r253)r v • ^- ■ 7 ' 

.Vi(iii) measure: . ^^g' influence of tax policies and income inaintenance * \ 

..• ■ / .. ■ • ... 

S;" prog? nfiii v>v. labor :;upply decisions and attitud.es toward work., 

If quest ionc those listed above are, .judge^d to be of central ^ 

importance when a lor gitud.inal survey is being planned^, then continuous . , 

]^icjt:Qries for- ^^ach individual represent the ideal form of data. Thus in. the- 
employed^ unemployei^^ out of the labor force trichotomy, it would be desirable , 
t^p-^khow in whlgh of thes^-'^States . eadh individual is 'situated, for, ali tinges ^ ^ 
-after, say, age 17, Unfortunately, if ew longitudinal surveys have been designed 
with such.„qu'estions. in mind --for exceptions see the retrospective survey of\ 
• c^n'eman' pt al [i3j,and the lite history' daxa of N. Rogoff [26]. As a result, 
if questioni'^answerable in terms of detailed individual histoi^ies -nre of|' 
interest to a I'eseahcher, he' is usually confronted with d-ata where the i . 
hiS'i:9riVs''contaiir'"g^ps of various kinds. The > methodological Is'sue then is 
■how/to'utili-.^ ^^*4 fragmentary data' to test theories of individual movemeirt 
Which incorporate both the observed and unobserved events . 




My mandate for this conference is: "to give ^guidance to the planners' 
of the NLS and other participants in the conference as to analytical 
. strategies suitable for NliS and other longitudinal survey data." Clearly 
this is a- rather tall or4er which, if taken literally, would' require an 
encyclopedia to fulfill. Furthermore , genuinely satisfactory advice, particu- 
larly for histories with gaps, must await some extensive forays into as yet 
uncharted mathematical and statistical waters. Because of this situation, I 
. have decided to narrow the, scope of my remarks to a review and outline of 
strategies for effectively describing and modeling individual histories. My 
emphasis on this aspect of the analysis of data aach as the NLS is motivated 
,by the fact that with, few exceptions —e.g. Heckman [18] , Bor jas and Mincer 
' [6]^ Spilerman [31], Rogoff [26J, Stewman [32]— indi^vidual histories have 
hardly been studied at all in longitudinal data, while at the^same time they . 
,V .represent a unique feature of such surveys which is also at the conceptual 
core of studies of social and economic change over the life cour&e. 



2. An Exploratory Strategy for Gap-Free Sections of Individual Histories 

Although the observed individual histories on variables such as 
employment status contain considerable gaps in various section of the NLS, 
\ Michigan Income Dynamics Panel, and most currently existing longitudinal 
\ surveys, it is useful to begin a discussion of analytical strategies by 
• \ treating gap-free segments of the histories. We illustrate the ideas with 

.a strategy for modeling movement among the three employment status categories: 
employed, unemployed and engaged in a job sear6h, and out of the labor force. 
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..This kind of strategy is applicable to the first job after termination of full 
time schooling in the NLS older men's survey and to subsequent portions of. . 
the histories which may effectively be regarded as gap-free — e.g. the 
years 1965-1966, 1970-1971, and 1975-1976. ■ 

■As -an initial baseline class of models we introduce the bivariate 
Markov processes (X(t), Y(t))^>Q, where the first coordinate, X(t), is 
identified ^with one of the t'.iree possible employment statuses and Y(t) is 
identified with duration prior to time t in the state X(t). -The first 
coordinate t^("t^))^>o 9^ ^^^^ ^ bivariate Markov process is called..a semi- 
Markov process. For a nice expository account of such processes see J. Hoem 
[19]. Among the quantities of interest to us for modeling purposes are: 
(i) Q-j(t,u,v) = (probability that an individual will move to 
state j in the time interval (t, t+v) given that he is in 
state i at time t and has been there for a length of time u). 
For selected populations where individuals start employment - nearly simultan- ■ 
eously --(e.g. within one or two months after the completion of full-time 
schooling) — we need only consider a^j(t,v) = Qj^j(t,0,v), 

(ii) y^j(t,v) = (expected number of visits to state j ii. the time 

interval (t, t+v) for an individual who is in state i at time t). 

Note: If state 1 = employed, state 2 = unemployed but engaged in a 
job search, and state 3 = out of the labor force, then yi2^"^'^^ "^^^ 
be interpreted as the expected number of spells of unemployment 
during the age range (t , t+v) for individuals who are employed at 
age t. 

(ii) a.j'(t) = (expected length of time spent in state j after age t for 
an individual who is in state i £t age t). 



For detailed discussion of the mathematical relationships among these and 
other quantities which describe individual histories, see Mode [21], Hoem 



[19], and Littman"^ and Mode [20], Our purpose in mentioning items (i)-(iii) 
in the present discussion is dimply to indicate the kind of numerical 
quantities which c?m effectiv<?ly describe individual histories and also be 
embedded in simple mathematical models. " ' 

Outline of a Model Fitting Strategy 

(1) As a first step in describing individual histories tabulate, for' 

each individual, - '(duration in employment status i after completion 

of full-time schooling before transferring to status j) and the independent 

variables (X^, X^) which are-viavjed as a priori candidates to influence 

^^(ijj) — e.g, years of schooling completed,; occupation-industry classification, 

etc. Estimate a^^.(t,v), and assess the relative influence of the independent 

variables X , X on this probability. Obfserve that in the present discu.^sion, 

1 ni " 

t represents age. Techniques for estimating ^:;faiting • time distributions 
influenced by . independent variables and which cotiid be utilized-with-th€ NLS 
are described in Cox [14] and Breslow [7], > 

(2) Repeat the above procedure on - ^ 

(i k) 

= (duration in employment status j after time 

T (ijj) before transferring to status k and c^xXl the estimated 

(t,v) 

waiting time probability a*^- v ' ' 

(3) If a. .(t,v) z a^..(t,v) then a single semi-Markov process 
X(t), t > 0, can describe the first two employment status episodes. However, 
if a£j(t,v) ^ a^|(t,v) this suggests possible dependence of the duration of the 
second episode — i.e. interval between change of enployment status—on the duration 



and status of the first episode. 

"(4) ...Repeat .steps (2) and (3) for as many successive gap- fipee episodes 
-as-irtere-are- in t-he-data. If a single matrix of functions [) a_^^(t,v) || 
describes each episode, then one semi -Markov process can describe the 
employment status process over multiple episodes. It is,' however, doubtful 
whether the independence of past and future events implied by such a description 
actually., holds for many sub-populations with the po^ssible- exception of those 
persons having chaotic career lines..— see e.g. M. Piore for a discussion 

of this notion. Test procedures to assesis the extent of dependence of a given 
event — i.e. change of employment status-- on events in earlier time epochs 
are given in Billingsley [ 5 ] and Anderson and Goodman [ 3 ]. ' 

For descriptive purposes, one has the option of using separate semi- 
Markov processes to d.escribe employment behav3,or in epochs between different 
changes of employment status or attempting to develop a single model -incor- 
poratihg dependence of a given, event on events in earlier epochs— to describe 
the employment status process over the J.ife course. To date there is insufficient 
experience on large longitudinal data sets with each of these alternatives to 
enable anyone to give well-grounded preferences and provide general advice. 
We can, however, recommend , that the modeling experience^ of C. Mode.^and.G. Littman. - 
[20], [22] — utilizing age-dependent semi-Markov models on the contraceptive- 
pregnancy histories in the Taichung Medical lUD experiment [17]~ is worth 
studying, as an example of the kind of ana/lysis of individual histories that 
could be attempted nith gap-free sections of the NLS, the Michigan Income 
Dynamics Panel, and the Coleman-Rossi continucus work history file. 



An alternative to Mode and Littman's strategy of linking age-dependent 
semi-Markov models in time series, are the testr, of hypotheses that cha-ims of 
order greater than. one provide a good fitting, readily interpretable description 
of iridividual histories. Despite the interesting early worl^ of T. Anderson 
[1], [2] utilizing this strategy on P. Laza^r^vfeld' s voting panels as well as 
the existence of statistical procedures to carry out such tests?, we are not 
aware of any serious attempts — with th-a more recent longitudinal files— to 
extend this program to model the dependencies of a given event on previous events 
and. the durations between them- . ■ 
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3 . Earnings Profiles and Continuous State Processes ' 

The models.and examples mentioned in section 2 emphasized hislr^iM^es:-;^^^^ 
variables which can assume a finite. number of possible values — e.g. job 
categories, employment statuses, etc. On- the other hand, individual earnings 
histories, which are of central importance in the human capital theory of 
individual investments and their returns over the life course, are most 
natui'ally described by processes whose states — identified as earnings — can 
.assume- a continuum of possible values. Although there is a well-developed 
•mathematics literature on semi-Markov processes, with continuous state spaces 
D-O] as well as a literature on continuous state processes, incorporating 
dependence on past history — e.g. Gaussian processes [15] — sucfi^models , 
which'are natural candidates for the description of individual histories, ^ ■ 
have with rare "exception — e.g. Heckman [18] — not been utilized in a major 



longitudinal study. That this is a place where much interesting research 
could be carried out is already suggested by the very nice study of Borjas \ , 
and Mincer [ 6 ] on- the distribution of earnings profiles in the ColCTian- Rossi 
continuous work history data. In' this investigation duration in current job 
emerges as an important independent variable 'in regressions where the function 
of working age, ' log ( earnings )(t), is a dependent, variable. This exploratory 
evidence suggests the importance of a consideration of analytical strategies 
for describing the tri-variate stochastic process {X(t), Y(t), Z(t))^>Q where 
X(t) is an individual's job category --or possibly occupational status 
score- at working age t, Y(t) = duration in the job held at working age t,' 
and Z(t,) = earnings at working age t. A systematic attack on this problem, 
including the introduction of independent variables— in analogy with Cox [lU], 
Spilerman [31], Heckman [163— would provide a natural link between the ■ 
status attainment literature in sociology which primarily focuses on 
(X(t>, Y(t))^>Q and the human capital interpretation of the earnings profile, 
. which focuses on (Z(t)^>Q. In effect-, the Borjas-Mincef analysis could be 
viewed. as a description of the Z(t) coordinate, while A.Sorenson's [30] status 
attainment profiles —also based on the Coleman-Rossi data— are simply the 
.expected valued EX(t), t > 0 of the first. coordinate of the above ment:ui)ed 
tri-variate process. - . . 

. !i. TnHiN,irln--,l Histories with Gaps and' Other Forms of Censoring 

A substantial estimation and hypothesis testing literature for censored 
observations of duration times has developed in response to the needs of 



medical follow-up studies. These techniques —described in Breslow and 
Crowley [8], Chiang [9], Cox [lU], and Barlow, Bartholomew, Bremmer, and . • ^ 
Brunk [H]-- could be utilized on the NLS data to estimate waiting ti^^ ^istri- - 
butions for persons lost from the survey after the first or second wave or 
for whom there is considerable^u:>.certainty about the timing of a change of. 
employu^ent status. Censored duration time observations also lead to difficulties 
in identifying a unique structural model —within a proposed ^:iass--, consietent 
with a set of observations. For an interesting first step in addressing th^ 
identifiability question for censored duration time data, see Tsiatf^ i^3j; 
however, much raethoddlogical work remains to be done here. - . 

In addition to. censoring of waiting times in fixed states,, it frequentlj^ 
the case in panel studies that multiple unobse-=ved transition^ —e.g- spells" 
of employroent and une-nployrrient— may occur- Between the waves of the panel, 
this, cant parsila.lly be, controlled at "the design stage of a survey . if petipo- 
spective <:t!i-cstlons are built into' -each wave of the panel. This ..is quite 
feasible fw questions abo-ut jobs, employment status, or earnings; however, 
foi^ attitvtdinal questions, retrospective data is extremely unreliable. ^. Thus. 
undbserTOxi multiple transitions are, and jircbably will continue to te, a 
difficult facet of longitudinal survey data which presents unusual modeling 
problems. We illustrate .a strategy for dealing witrtRs^problerw^ is 
the simplest proto'type of the kind of analysis that can be carried Put with 
attitudinal questions. 

Unobserved Multiple Transitions— An Example , 

As part of a study of interp-irsonal relationships among American high 
school youth in the 1950' s, J. Coleman [11] asked students in Northern Illinois 
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•high schools in October 1957 and again in May 1958 whether^or not: . 

(1) they perceived themselves to be members-of the leading crowd in 
their school; ' 

(2) they can maintain their principles ancKbe a member of the leading 

crowd . 

Affirmative answers to each question were scored + and negative answers were 

.■ . * • ■ * 

scored thus an individual can respond to the above questions in one of 
four possible ways at each observation time: (Response to (1)^ Response to 
(2)) (+^+), or (+,-), or (-,+), or (-,-). We then identify these 
responses as possible states of a stochastic process. The ob^rved counts for 
boys and girls based on the above mentioned two. waves o£ panel dataware: 



Question (1) 



Response 
October 1957 



TABLE I 
Boys, Observed Counts- 

Response, May 1958 



(1) 




+ 


■ + 








(2) 


+ 




+ 




+ 


■+ 


458 


mo 


. 110 


49 


+ 




171 


182 


55 


87 




+ 


.. 184 


75 


531 


281 


J 




85 


97 


338 


554 



Source: Coleman [12], pg. 171 



Question (l) 



Response 
October 1957 



, TABLE II 
Girls, Observed Counts 



(1) 


(2) 


+ 
+ 


Response, 
■ + 


May 
+ 


1958 


■ + 


+ 




93 


107 


32 


+ 




112 


110 


30 


46 




+ 


129 


40 


768 


321 






74 


75 


303 


535 



Source: Coleman [12], pg. 168 



Although the attitudes (l) and (2), held by each student, were assessed at 
times spaced nine months apart, their attitudes on these questions could have 
changed multiple times between October 1957 and May 1958. Such changes are, 
of course, non-observable. In connection with the above data Coleman proposed 
a theory about attitude change in an adolescent population on ^issues such as 
(1)' and (.2) in which individuals could change their attitude on either issue 
alone at any one' time but could not change their attitude on both- issues 
simultaneously. \ 

• Exainination of Tables I and 11 reveals that in both the male and, female 
populations some individuals had changed their attitude on both issues, as 
observed at the survey times — e.g. 32 girls responded (+,+) in October 1957 



and (^,-) in May 1958; 75 .boys.„responded 4-, + )-in-0^ in" 

- ■ ■ ■ ^' ' ' ■ ■ . ■ 

May 1958. Since .the times at which an individual changes his/her attitude 
is unrelated to the best of our knowledge — to the survey times, our only 



recourse in. assessing compatibility of data such as Table I and II with . ^ 

Coleman's theoretical proposition, is to first propose a variety of plausible 

models of individual attitude change which allow for transitions at arbitrary 

times. We then assess whether the observed data can — at least to within small 

errors-- be generated by one or more of. the proposed models. 

A simple baseline class of models which were suggested by .Coleman for 

. comparisoh^with- Tables I 'and II are continuous time Markov ' chains with 

' ' '• ■ ' 

stationary transition probabilities governed by the special Hxu intensity 

matrices . ^ 



Q bQ^ = (Q:q..< 0, q^j ^O, iM, .^^ ^i^ = ^ 



^14 



^23 

\ 



^41 



= 0 



that is , . instantaneous change is possible only on one attitude at a .time. 
Transition probabilities P(0,t) for these models satisfy the matrix differ- 
ential equations 



dP 
dt 



QP, , P (0) = ■! 



(1) 



where Q £ Qt (see Coleman [12] for the restricted class Q^^); and P(0,t) can be 
represented as ' - 



P(0,t) = e 



tQ 



(2) 



•Note: . Transition probabilities between a pair of states conditional on a 
r transition occurring --whether it is observed or notT- are^ given by 



In order to assess whether the transition matrices induced by Tables I 
and II according to . . . / 



0- • p(o..A) = „ '. 

(here, n.; = number of individuals in state i in. October 1957 



ID 



who-' are also in state j in May 1958, 

4 ^ 



. n . = Z n . . , 

and A = -9 months) 



can be approximately represented in the form (8) we introduce the matrix norm 



||A|| : = /:S S la |2 



\ 



and determine and Q . , for which 

\ boys girls 



are attained. 



min II log - qII 

QeQl . 



min lllog P - qII 

QeQ^ ^ 
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The primary quantdties of interes'^t are the probabilities 



^11 



■ 1 



Q + I 



interpreted as probabilities of movement between pairs of states conditional on 
a change occuring. These probabilities area given in te):^ms ;of the -least * , 

■ ■ ■ ' . A , ■ ■ ■ ; ^ • 

squares intensity matrices^ Q^^^^ and Qg^-pi^^ , , A ' / - \ 



^bovs 



0^: 

.6546 
.3561 



.ems 
• 0 
0 

,2133 



.3852" 

0' 
0^ 
.7867 



.3454 
.6439 
0 



.1 



±1 Dpys>i 



0" 



(q 



1 



'■rH boys J 



and similarly. 



o 

ERIC 



l08 



V./ 



\ 
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M 



girls 



0 

.6897 
.2367 
0 



.5361 
0 
0 

.23114 



.4539 
0 
0 

.7656 



0 

.3103 
.7633 
0 



Computing tailesof-expected values under the model prop 
Colemsp. we obtain 



1+ 



n 



1+ 



4+ 



g boys 



boys 



^4+ 



girls 



girls 



454.3 134.9 108.8 65.6 

174.6 182.6 47.1 \9i.7: 

187.2 55.7 539.2 28\.7 

93.2 92.7 334-. 2 554.0- 

479.1' 90,6 104,7 41.6 

111.8 112.4 22.4 51.5 

124.8 38.0 770.6 324.5 

57.5 77.5 305.6 544.4 



(4) 



(5) 



Comparing (4) and (5) with Tables I*and* II reveals that constrained , 
time-homogeneous Markov models with Q e Q^^ provide very good approximations 
to this data. .The key methodological lesson of these calculations is that 
observations (#*a process / where multiple transitions occur between the 
observation times, can still be effectively tested for compatibility with 
theoretical models which incorporate these non-observable events. Furthermore, 
the preliminary conclusions about the adolescent society listed below are much 
niore transparent in M^ovs ^^girls "^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^""^ ^^"^ transition 

matrices" P(0, A) induced by them. These conclusions are: , . 
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(i) The most probable transitions for both boys and girls are 
(+,-) ->.( + ,+ ); + ) (-,-); and (-,-) ^ - 

(ii) Although both boys and girls who perceive themselves outsideof 

the leading crowd and who don*t feel you must give up on principles 
' • " " " to be in it will Tend tcT^change" their mind~on"tfie"TssW"of "^p^^ 

girls have a somewhat higher probability than boys of feeling this 
way. In particular, (^34)^.^3^^ =■ .7633 > (">34>boys = 

(iii) For persons perceiving themselves outside the leading crowd, and feelipg 
you must go against your principles to be in it, it is much more 
likely that theji^- wiil change their attitude about the issue of . 
principles before they are in the leading crowd than the reverse, 
(i.e. m^^ > m^^ for both boys and girls) 

Having demonstrated that a restricted class -of time-homogeneous Markov 
models provides a readily interpretable and remarkably good approximation to 
the data in Tables I and II, it is necessary to add a note of caution. In. 

particular, a variety of non-Markovian models of both. homogeneous-and-heter- 

ogeneous popiilations , which are indistinguishable from time-homogeneous Markov 
models on the basis of two waves of panel data, can als^o represent Tables I 
and II. Thus we view the conclusions based on the -preceding* calculations as 
suggestive but tentative pending a comparison of 

. (]<-j)AQ, ^ (k^j)AQ ' 

^ e ^"^y^ ' and e 0 < j < k , 
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with observed matrices P, (jA,kA) and P . (jA.kA) arising from . 

boys girls 

additional waves of the panel study. 

For a more detailed technical discussion of the strategy utilized in 
the above example, see Singer and Spilerman [28], [29], However, it 
should be pointed out that a major set of open methodological problems 
remain to be addressed in order to extend these ideas to models which 
incorporate strong dependence of a given response on responses at earlier 
times - 
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- -We--have v/itnessed over the past decade some remarkable trends 
ing to' ch'ildrearing, workv^and welfare. One is the recent decline in 
the number of children people have or plan to hkve. V.'hereas completed 
family size had been increasing for many years following World War H, 
there is recent evidence that the trend is reversing.- Ever-marHed women 
aged 30 to 34, for example, who are near completion of their family size, - 
had an average of 3.0 births in 1965; comparable v;omen in 1975 had an 
average of only 2,4 births {U.S. Bureau of the Census, -1976b: Table S)-^ • 
That this trend toward smaller families, will continue is suggested by the 

-■decline-in-the-number of children ■expected-by--marTJed„w^^^^ 
from 3.1 in 1965 to 2.2 in 1975 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1 976b: Table A). 

Young adults not only have fewer children^. to rear than was true lO - 
or 15 yeans ago, but they/?re°increasingly 1 ikely to utilize other adults 
to assist in child care. Xr-end data for comparable populations are not 

. available, but as of 1974-1975, 8 out of 44 million children aged 3 to 13 
were cared for during the daytime when not in school by someone otheip than 
their parents (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975a: 1). The number wool d be 

~~gi^^ Jf^/i Tnc^^^ ' - . ~ 

Toncu"rrent with the decrc r i n f amily~size and. the-extensive use.of 
non-parents for child care is. t,,c increase in female employment outside 
the home. This is most notable for women with children of preschool age. 
Jhe labor force participation rates of ever-married mothers with children 
less than 6 years of age was 18.2 in 1955,' 25.3 in 1965, and-38,9 in 1975 

\(|J.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 1976: 4). 
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Married women (husband present) with preschool age children have lower 
rates" tliati women who are separated, divorced, or widowed, but labor force 
participation was substantial for both groups in 1975 (36.6 and 55.0, • 
respectively). Even for women with children under three years of oge, 
the participation rate in 1975 was 32.7 for married women (husband present) 
and 49.9 percent for other ever-married women (U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976, Table E). 

Along with'lhe rise in the labor force participation rates of both 
married'and unmarried mothers with young children, has been the rise in 
the number of father-absent families. The total number of "female headed 
households" with children less than 18 rose from 2.6 million. in 1960 to 



2.9 million in 1965, and then leaped to 4...1 million in 1971. The number 
of women with children receiving public assistance also rose dramatically: 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) caseloads quadrupled be-. _ 
tween 1960 and 1971 (Ross and Sawhill, 1975: Table 24). There was both, 
an. increase in the number of mothers eligible to receive welfare payments 
and an increase in the participation rates of eligible women. 

Underlying all of these trends has been a basic change in -ihe division 
-of-labor^among parents -c.onGerning-chi-ldrearing-and:^markei_WArL — . 



either have been, assuming greater responsibility for the financial main- 
tenance of their children or have become increasingly dependent on th~e "~~ 
state for financial aid; in both cases, men's traditional responsibility 
as the major if not sole providers for thdrchildre'h, has eased considerably. 
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* The term "female headed households" is put^in quotations, since ttie 
■ use of a headship designation for- families has been challenged as 

inaccurate and inappropriate, and will no longer be used by the.U.S. 

Bureau'of the Census in the decennial census. 
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Men, -however, -have not- assumed- greatGr responsibility for the , 

traditional xhil drear ing (and housekeeping) activities of women; the 
pressure instead is on the state to- pay for child care by either support- 
ing the mother to stay home or subsidizing alternative child care arrange- 
ments so tha.t she may work. To better understand the underlying dynamics 
of this "role shift gap,"' and its implications for social policy, we need 
to examine some of the specific interrelationships betwe&n childrearing, 
work, and welfare. The discussion to follow, which essentially raises 
many questions about these int^rrelationshipsr, wihL hopefully serve as a 
directive for future research. As* we shall see, we have barely begun to 
acknowledge the complexity of these is.sues or their social significance. 

Childrearing and Wor k " . ^ 

In exploring the relationship between childrearing and work, it 
should be acknowledged at the outset that childrearing is^ Work. It may 
or may not be market work. But, in either case, it involves icons iderable 
time and energy. Insofar as alternative activities cannot be- pursued 
simultaneously, the opportunity costs for full-time childrearers may be 
substantial. A relevant issue that has received minimal a^tenjtion is the ; 
-measurement-of~these'oppor~tuni-ty-~costs,~both-soci.al_a 

women, for example, who drop out of (or dp not enter) the labor force in ^ 

* . ■ ■ . . . 

ordeF'tiD rear "thei r w^ children ^experience only a Jemporaj;'y p^^^ 

in educational or occupational attainment, or are the long-termxonse- 

quences substantial? Is the length of their absence from.the labor force 

a critical factor? Does shifting from full-time to part-time employment, 

^ ■ ■ ■■' ■"' ■ *■ i ■ ' ■ ' 

rather than dropping out of the labor force altogether, mi ninn.ze the cost? 

If one assumes that most women have achieved their non-familial aspirations 

at the time childrearing activities beginf^r that they .would neVer have 



achieved them regardless of whether or not they had children, then the.; 
consequences may be minimal . Recent evidence suggests that this is not 
the. case for women who begin childbearing at an early age (Presser, 1975b-, 
Furstenberg, 1976; Waite and Moore, 1977). Relative to women who started 
their families at a later age or relative to childless peers, the educa- 
ticnal and occupational attainment of young mothers is less. The tine 
perspective for these studies,, however? is limited: abput 5 or 6 years. 
Waite and Moore (1977:15), using data from the National Longitudinal Sur- 
^veys and comparing educational attainment at ages 18, 21 and 24, found 
^h'atwitii respect to education "young mothers do - not ^ catch up 'with their 
childless age peers as they become older." The' assessment of the occupa- 
tional-effects of^earJy^cM^ would seem to require a longer time 
. perspective^ than when examining educational effects; We need-t^^ 
not only the, long-term effects of early vers^us late motherhood on non- ■ 
familial role attainment, but ^Iso the long-term impact on people's lives 
of motherhood versus fatherhood. Accordingly, we need, comparable" data; for 
mep and womeh on the timing and number of children in relation to 
subsequent non-familial achievements. - < 
It may be questioned, however, whether we can measure the. ."true" > 



" long- term ^ns'^quTncei oF childfeartng^^ " ' 

stricts their work-options, baii^ally to a few traditional f^emale; occl^p-a--~- 
-: t-i:ons._sadi^ teacher, nurse, secretary rapparel operative, waitress, or 
. >rivate;.houSld worker: The limited range of choices my itself be a' 
; Gonsequence of treating most women ,'^especi ally mothers.„as temporary 
workers . A crude assessment of the effect of sex: differences on labor ^ ; 
force opportunities could be had by comparing the occupational careers of 



.men who have^soTe custody of young chiTdre^^^ sayV to* early widowhood) 
with women in' similar economise situations comparable in age and education 

; prior/ to becoming sole custodians. Of course, sex'^differences in motiva- 
tion may be relevant, but one could argue that this is a structural .effect 
as well • 

Although there are undoubtedly some opportunity costs for women as a 
consequence of their role in ch^ldrearing (which may or may not be per- 
ceived), there are of course satisfactions derived from this experience 
that help to sustain its pracu/e^ The great majority . of women still want 
children: ^hs of 1976, 90 percent of all women in tfiie United States aged 
18 to*34 said they expectedlto have (or had) at least one child (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1976: IjabT'e 4). But apparently women do not want 
;or are, unable to devotf! ais im|ch time to childrearing ^as in the past. As 
•previously noted, the number of children women have is lessening, and, the 
interval between childbirth and market v/ork is'^narrowing. 
' -^'X YQ,ung in the leibor force still, however, have lower fertility 

than those not in the labor force; June 1975 estimates for currently mar-., 
ried women are as follow (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976; Table 10): 
. • ^ ,r Children pet" 1,000 wives 

Age of wife In labor force Mot in labor force 

18-24. ' . 511 ^ 1.205 

25-29 1.225 1,966 

; • "30-39 .3{903 ' 4,409 

It fs generally recognized that fertility may influence- labor force 
participation as well as vice versa, 'and there have been recent efforts 
--.to disaggregate this two-way process (Mott, 1972; Presser, 1975a; Waite 



and Stolzenberg, 1975). The question has not been raised/ however, whether 

■the availability. or suitability of alternative, child care^ajx|I19.e^^^ 
attenuates this" relatiojishi p. Would the differential In fertility be / 
greater J* f , women. ^ young children who^ want to wcrk-^but are unctble 'to 
do so bec^se of a^fficulties in arranging child care were excluded? To 
what extent are there such women, and who/dd they more^ closely resemble in 
their fertility behavior — employed or other non-employed women? One 
study found that 32 percent of women who. wanted to work outside the home . 
felt that alternative child care arrangements could not be made (Dicktnson, 
1975). The percentage might well be higher if mothers were a'sked^this . 
question, since wanting to work outside the home may be a consequence .in 

-large part of feeling suitable child care would, be available. ^^-^^^ :. . ^ 

Another relevant subgroup is women y;hQ want to return to v/ork .§oon afte 
their child is born^and can arrange'^child care, but. are not given the 

. opportunity , to' return to ^theii^ former job (if they had one) and cannot .find , 
employment.- That this may be quite prevalent is suggested by the fac^^^^^ . 
that the unemployment rate for wives with children under 3 was 13.8 per- ^ 
cent in March 1976 (UIS. Department of Labor, 1977). : How do these women 
compare in, their fertility behavior with employed or other non-employed 
v/omen? These questions are of theoretical "as well as practical importance, 
because they test whether .it is one's orientation to work' or. work per: se 

./that . influences fertility." (It would, of .course, >e; .relevant to differ- 
e.ntiate part-time and full-time employment in such an a'naly^is and control , 
for ^background factors.) > 

The type of cht'ld cara available is also a relevant -issue. Stycos ^' 
and WelTer (1967) have hypothesized that it is the degree of compatibility 
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of childcare arrangements with women's market work that influences the 

relationship- between female employment and fertility: 

Where the roles of mother and v/orker are entirely 
■ compatible , we should expect little relation betv^een 
labor force status and fertility/." The less the cost ■ 
in transferring childbearing /sic7 tasks to others or 
in incorporating them with the job, the greater_the 
compatibility. ... 

Vlhpre the' roles are relatively incompatibl e, there . 
^ ••. •. should be a relation between fertility and~efnployment 
but its degree and nature would be. to a large extent 
-fashioned by the degree to which efficient contraceptive 
technology is available (Stycos and Weller, 1967: 215,216). 

These hypotheses assume that there is a similar* number of children 

desired among all women, both in and out of the labor force, and that • 

only when the market work is made incompatible with childrearing (not. .. 

childbearing!) are 'less children desired. But it has also been, argued 

that employment or the desire for employment may. create a desire for fewer. _ 

children (or no children) even if haying children is ^compatible -with 

working; that is, alternative satisfactions to those derived from children 

may be provided by employment. Blake, for example, states that 

: employment is a means of introducing into women's 

lives the subjective awareiiess of opportunity costs 
involved in childbearing /_si£7— an awa>"eness that 
traditional feminine roles and activities are well > 

, • ■ designed to circumvent. (Blake, 196.5:62). 

To the extent,^ then, that satisfactory/ child care is made available to " 
women at reasonable cost, one might expect such 'compatibility to discourage 
fertility.. Strober has argued 

■ " ... the option to work in the' market without interruption .; 
may well induce girls (and women) -to invest more heavily . * 
in themselves. And increases in educational investment 
'would probably decrease fertility by changing tastes in 
at I east. two ways — by changing the quantity-quality trade- 
off for children and by encouraging labor. force, participation 
; _.. (Stober, 1975: 358,359). 
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The absence- of any data to directly test whether child care inhibits v 
or enhances fertility is Surprising, given its policy relevance. Indeed, 
Reddaway (I9r'' argu&d, at a time when^depopulati on in Western Europe was 
feared, that 1t would be a good policy to provide child care so as-to re- 
duce the "inconvenience" of a family; this would lead to more births. The 
U.S. Commission on Population Growth (1972); on the pther hand,, raised the 
possibility that 'child care may have a negative impact. on fertility, as 
did a recent Brookings Institution report (Rivlin, 1972). Both positions, 
are taken in the absence of data. 

•Much of the research on child care focuses on the types of arrangements 
that are made (Lajewski, 1959; Low and Spindler, 1968; Ruderman, 1968; 
^:Iestinghouse Learning -Corporation, 1971-; ■1974,-, 
. " Duncan and Hill, 1975; Lave and Angrist, 1974, Kurz, Robins, and Spiegelman, 
1975; U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1976; Shortlidge 
Brito, 1977).* A general finding is that children of. employed mothers are 

■ cared for mostly by relatives, neighbors and babysitters, and that such care 
is much cheaper than licensed institutionalized arrangements such as nursery . 
school and daycare centers. Without informal low-cost arrangements, many, 
women would not consider it economically feasible to work.** : There is ; 

"• . evidence that the presence of nor>^mploy.ed female .relatives. in, the home- is ,. 

J ■ associated with relatively high, employment rates.among women with young . 

children (Sweet, 1970; Vlaldman and Cover, 1971). Such famiVies. however, 
' constituted only 4.8 percent of all families in 1970 with children under 6 

■ rp^TTTeview of findings" from the major studies, see Wool sey and Night-. 

iSaale 1977 There is also a considerable -body of literature on chi d - 
devel'jn.rnt °f non-familial child care.. which ,. 

!S?^d'^re^f?ySca^y"v^e;ld':^a:means of facilitating female , not male,. 
: : m^i^Sl anS'Se cist, relative to earned income are^relate^t^ 

.salary, not the child's father. This perspective may well change in.the. . 
^- : • ■ near future- - . ' ■ ■ : 
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(Waldman and Gover, 1971). Ditmore and Prosper (1973) have argued, that, 
for low-income mothers, the expansion of child cTi^Taci-Iities v/ould in- 
crease the number of v/omen in the labor force as well as the- hour^warjced 
among the currently employed. Economists have also considered the cost of 
non-familial child care arrangements in relations to demand (Steiner, 1971; 
Heckman, 1974; Duncan and^'Hi 11 , 1975; Kurz> Robins, and Spiegelman, 1975; 

to the 

Strober, 1975)/ While there has been some consideration of the cost/of 

broadening the , child. care deduction (Greenwald and Martin, 1974), there 

has been no assessment of the effect totthe recent tax credit for child 

care has on demand. 

The availability and cost of certain types of child care may affect 

employment, but do these factors also affect fertility? Is the anticipated 
"or actual use of relatives at little or no cost more conjduci^ve^jto fertility 
than ofher modes of child care? We do not know. It is particularly, 
relevant to ask whether the level of participation of fathers in child- 
rearing tasks is associated with women's birthspacing and family size 
desires. With greater participation of women with young children in the 
labor force, there may well be greater pressure for men to assist 
more with childrearing as well as household tasks. Will men's family size 
desires lessen if -greater participation in such activities is expected of 
them? Will men increasingly view it in their self-interest to support the 
"expansion and improvement of intsi tutional child care arrangements? Would 
.an increase in their child-care responsibilities influence their labor 
force participation, especially when their children are young?,. Unfortun- 
ately, because of differences between samples, we canpot assess the trend 
over time in paternal child care. In addition to the need for such com- 
parable descriptive data, there is a need for analytic studies based on 
interviews from men that would relate their child care attitudes and 
behavior to the timing and number of children they have and to their 



efnployment (as v/ell.as theirwive's). 

Although we have been focusing on child care as an intervening factor 
affecting the relationship between female employment and fertility, the 
pronatalist thesis about child care could be tested by studying non-em- 
ploypd women. Do Vvomen who 'send their preschool children to a nursery 
school or child care center v/ant or have more children than other non-em- 
^ployed v/omen of similar education? How do women utilize this child-free 
time/\and do sLich activities offset any positive effect child care may 
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have or;i fertility? 
Ghildr^aring and Welfare 



It\is not the purpose 'of this paper to discuss^whether women with 



, younr ch\ildren~should-or should not be-full-time" ch'tldr^alf^T^^^ 
we have ^^een speculating about some of the consequences for women's 
achievements 'outside the home when other adults play a greater role in 
chi^ldreari|ig, and have been suggesting areas for future research. One area 
for v?hich there are many value jud;gments but little data concerns v/elfare 
mothers; What are the consequences for v/omen in poverty (and their children) 

if the stat^i subsidizes maternal childrearing rather than providing alterna-. 

■ i \ ■ 

tive childlcare arrangements so that the mother may work? What would the 
consequences ^e to all family members (including men) if absent fathers had 



to choose betvMeen supporting their children or rearing them -- i.e., deser- 



tion was no 



longer a feasible option?' 



9. 

terminants 



ecolog 
characterist 
fashion. Win 



The re^ear^h on welfare mothers has been primarily concerned with de- 
f we\fare rather than consequences. These analyses, are gener- ' 
cal, using states or SMSA's as statistical unitsr and relating 
ids of these units to AFDC payments in these areas. - In this 
egardeV) (1973) has concluded that neither the size of the welfare 



grant nor its rate of increase influences th^ growth rate of the AFDC 

population. On the other hand, Honig (1974) has, argued that both "female 

headship" rates and AFDC recipient rates are significantly affected by the 

relative size of AFDC payments; and Garfinkel and Orr (1974.) conclude that 

economic parameters in the AFDC program substantially affect the supply of 

AFDC beneficiary mothers. ' \ 

Underlying the issue of whether the size of v/elfare grants affects 

participation in AFDC is concern as to ^whether or not recipients would 

otherwise work. Are welfare mothers employable? Studies that, explore , 

their background characteristics suggest that they are (Levinson, 1970;, 

Burnside, 1971). Levi ns on 's study shows that for both those of high and 

low employment potential , the majority indicated that poor availability 

of "day~care was a barrier (an additional .factor Was dissatisfaction with 

day care). .. Shea (1973) analyzed responses to a hypothethical job offer 

a^d found no difference in the proportions an:-.wering affirmatively by 

potential eligibility for a family assistance payr.ent. 'We also found 

Tittle evidence that, greater subsidization of institutional child-care 

arrangements would lead to increased labor force parti cipation;. there w^s 

'considerable' reliance on relatives ftr child care. (One might also question 

the employability of the relatives and whether this supply wil 1 . continue. ) 

Economists have considered whether it is more costly to provide child. care 

and job training than to pay AFDC allowances. Based on a computer simur 

■ lation, Husby (1974) has argued that AFDC payments are much less costly. 

This may be true in the short run. But^hild care and jobjtra^^ 

temporary, and the consequences for employment, self-sufficiency, and- 

perhaps subsequent marriage as well, may be .long-term. Also, as Strober 

(1975:366) has hoted: "If potential AFDC mothers grow up knowing that 

they will" one day utilize child care systems, they may well increase their 

level of education, make more appropriate vocational decisions, and thus 



be less likely to require AFDC." Moreover,. as previously suggested, women 
may have fewer children .if they are employed than if they are at home full 
time. In other v/ords, there might be more children ultimately to support 
if lov/-income women are receiving public assistance than if they ate 

v/oricing outside the home. i _ „ _L. „ 

This perspective is somewhat different from the thesis that public 
assistance per se creates the rfesire for more children. The monetary gain 
for having an additional child is considered an incentive (Sklar and Berkov, 
1974), but the additional chlldrearing burden' i;s nct/'viev/ed as a dis- . 
incentive. -The-hypotheses- that fertility will be higher when and where - 
payments are higher has not been supported '(Cain, 1973; Winegarden, 1974; 
Moore and Caldwell, 1977), We know that poor women have more children than 
women with above poverty level family income (Presser and Salsberg, 1975), 
but is there a difference in fertility behavior among low-income women 
between those who receive public assistance affd those who do not? Tfte 
few studies of this issue suggest a negative 'answer (Placek and kendershot, 
1974; Polgar and Hiday, 1975). Moreover, Inhere is evidence that among 
black unmarried mothers, those receiving welfare have lower fertility 
..desires than other lov/-income women (Presser and Salsberg, 1975), Since, 
there is Qbnsiderable flow on and off. public assistance, a longitudinal 

study that relates this flow to the timing and number of birthsj^foi^ 

revealing. 

Research and Social Policy .. ^ ■ •:. / 

the research issues that have been raised here not'only reflect 
current trends* but anticipate future ones as well. It is the writer's 
view that the employment rates of mothers with young children will continue 
to rise, that small families are here to stay for at least the next decade 



or so, that children increasingly will be reared in one parent Ho&^ehc^^s 



and that there will be increasing pressure for fathers and/or the state to 
assist "more with chiTdrearing. Positive response to such pressure will 
not Decessatily enhance women's status vis-a-vis men, since /that would 
depend"bn changes in structural opportunities and the extent to wjiic^^^ 
housekeeping and chi^ldrearing after work hours are shared by men and women. ^ 
Also relevant vyould be changes in the life cycle .sequencing of education, - 
work, and leisure, and the extent to which work scheduling inTiovations are 
adopted — such as flexitime, 4-day 40 hour work weeks, unpaid leaves of 
absence, extended vacations, -sabbatical programs, and job rotation (Best 
and Stern, 1977). Providng such jab .flexibility to men and women might 
greatly facilitate their sharing of both childrearing and financial respon- 



sibilities. 



Whether we approve of current trends or not, their implications for 
social/policy| need to be studied. Policy makers, in turn, need to adapt 
their proposed policies to these changes or their efforts will have minimal 
effect. Recent proposals to strengthen the family through welfare reform 
are a,, caseljln point. Policy that would undoubtedly lead to giving favored 
treatment o|f male employment and that views women's place preferably in 
the ho;iia an'd preferably married is suggested in excerpts from a memo of 
fkrcb 14,2^1977- by. Ar^ 



Marshall, Secretary of Labor (as quoted in Women's Viashington Representative 
June 12, 1977): . . 

...One can think of the traditional American family 
structure with two parents and children in which'the 
family head goes out to work and makes enough of a 
' ^ living to keep the family together. The major thrust ^ 
. of any program cught to be tosupport this as the .pre- 
dominant situation for Americans. Secondly^' for 



"r, / 
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fami lies in which there 'are small chil dren and onlif , 
one parent, there should 'be enough support forthose 
families to live a dignified. life. The -incentives , 
■ should be arr.>.nged so that individuals prefer the 
two-parent arrangement. The earnings at work Should 
be sufficiently greater than the .dole on welfare to ' 
• encourage families to stay together or to encourage . 
. . women who are single parents to remarry ..^^ Meeting . 

these objectives means providing jobs and/or training^ 

■ ' .to' family heads who are unemploy,ed and earnings sub- 
sidies to working poor families. y 

..The policy conclusion is to target the pqblic 
service jobs on families and not on individuals. ■ 
None of this is anti-feminist. It could be\the woman 
in the family who takes the job. Moreover, job a va^vl- 
ability. provides enough financial independence for a 
woman to leave a bad marriage situation and knovf , that, 
. she^c-an-make a living on her own, But for most cases, 
". -'I't is important. to. provide the male head^of the family 
'with the opportunity to I work. — 

The views of Secretary Marshall are similar to those of his Assi'stant . 

Secretary. On May 18,^^1977 , before the National Conference on Social 

Welfare, he made the following statement (as quoted in Women's Washington . 

Representative , June 12, 1.977): ; ^ v >^ ' • 

' .; .. .For many-years, those who; opposed a work require- ^ \ . 
. ment to welfare made the obvious, point^that th& bulk 
of those people receiving welfare benefits should 
not be required to work. These were children and 
raothers with very young children Jl?-'^- P^'-^^P^J"" J' , ' 
correct and it is a perception that is also an nteg- 
- . ral part of President Carter's welfare reform plan 
- Host people oH welfare are not able to work and would 
, not be expected to. . - i _ — 



Can we make such statements on the basis of existing knowledge? What 
further research is needed? - : ^, 

■ The issues that have .been rlised here make the case for examining not 
only trends in ,chi Idrearing, 'work and welfare, but the. complex interrela-;:, 
tionships betv/een: these events. Longitudinal surveys of both young men and 
young, women that ask comparable questions' on these topics and consider long^ 
•term as well as short term consequences^are b^^^^^^ i ' • ' : y 
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: ■Jivi^n Analysis in Life History. Studies**", 

'Matalie Rogoff Ramsey and Sten.-Erik Clausen ^^ 

' '■ ■ ■ • , ' . \ - ■ ■ 

In the last tv/o decades, many distinct branches of the. 
social sciences have moved toward the study of. sequences of 
everirs , activities , and statuses experienced by persons or 
aggregates of persons over a span olf time. The specific 
topics and theoretical problems nowVbeing invest I gated by 
applying such data are so varied that it; is difficult to . 
coin a single name", appropriate for all of them. They range 
from these covering relatively brief time* spans a day, a 
v/eek, £ fevi months - to those covering the entire life- span 
of a cor.Jrt. .A full list might include' topics from such diverse 
fields 'as experimental and development , psychology , 'political 
science, manpov/er studies, demography, medicine ,. social : , 

psychoiOisy , and sociology. But common to all of them^is tjie 

goal oi *'jnaracterizing individuals or, more properly , popul- 

, • • . . -■ ' • ■ ■ " j ' -''^ • , ^ ■ 

'ations by a series of vai^iab leg;, identified as to time, duration^ 

' ' ■ " . ■ . ■ '■ ■■ . •* . ■ .-■ ' < , 

and seque^ice, . • . 

While the^ remainder of this paper will. be limited to 
only a fevj of t.his^. great range of problems, many of the remarks 
niade here undoubtedly are germane to the entire set. This is 
.none tne least so with respect" to the first generalization 
■I want v'^ nake: that our capacity for .collecting and- processing 
• rich ^frri* detair^ij~'i9iformation on sequences ^^f events in the 
lives of persons , has outstripped available concepts and ;,thedries 
-for -^organizing, syrithesizirfg and understanding these vast- -data 
assemblp.ges . There are '~exce~ptions--t6 but on 

tShe. vzhole^ those o/ us who use' standardised' questionnaires , 
concerning sequences of evejjfts, activities or' statuses in the; / 
lives -^cf -adults have little other than si^jch blanket concepts /a.s^ 
caretr.rs , li fe cycles , or life histories to guide us in, tho^^u^^ \ 
of ;oor da^:a . . 
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This brin^me to rny second point.' In the absence of , 
adequate theory , it. is surely the most appropriate research 
strategy not to* foreclose interesting lines of investigation 
• by preniature data reduction. There is a real danger of ' ; 
•making such reductions, that is of "tidying up" and making 
heater the full - array of data from such investigations, if 
one* fails to be av;are of the fact that sequences of variables 
over time have a conceptual and logical structure different 
from that of static information. It is precisely the idea 
that such sequences cannot and should not be reduced to the 
same structure, as, that of static va^iables which forms the 
core of the following remarks. , 

While I shall here draw on the experience of my colleagi 
and'^'rayself at the Institute of Applied Social Research (INAS) 
Oslo in our study of the occupational and other careers of 
three cohorts of males, the lessons -we have learned can beC 
applied to other st^udies^ such as the National Longitudinal 
Survey.. Our data were collected in one long interview, con- 
.ducted when ^ the men were 50, ^10 or 30, years of, age, and con-- 
sisted in part of .retrospective material concerning the men's 
activities ;in such spheres as work,* schooling, marriage and 
children, housd^/old , composition, place of residence, housing, 
and health since the age of fourteen. In ^llf^^e recorded 
nearly . 3,500 s^ch life, histories . 

It was our aim in this, - stucl-y to follow, the general 
■jarescriptions^ given abov.e, ahd to treat the biographical data 
in a fashion corresponding to theii? own intrinsic structure. 
The Johns. Hopkins occupational history study (Blum^^a^rweit 
and. S0rensen 1S69, Karweit 19?3) served as something o"? a 
model for our own in* this respect, and much of what we have 
done is an -elaboration and particular adapt at ion^^o ft he basic 
strategy developed by that research team. / 

■"" . . ■ . • . ■ ■ / ■ ■ --^ 

Perhaps the best place to start is . with ;the banal obser 
- ■ /'■•••• ' ' 

vation that ^two people may have been born on ^the same day and 

yet vary considerably in how eventful their ^iives have been, 

■ the~-.pne having experienced more' thingS;f-than/the other, in one 

or sever-; i~'sDheres of life. TnisV^is'^so a rundamental >a type 



of variation in people's careers that provision must be made 
for incorporating it into the scheme devised for collecting 
and recording data. The basic principle resulting from this 
idea is that ^ of devising a data matrix such that every event • 
has the\same likelihood of being registered as every other, 
and that .events , however we choose to define them, become one 
of the two basic units of .analysis, the other being the person • 
While we are accustomed to using data to compare persons , in 
this type o;f research we should also use data to compare events, 
both* within (so to speak) and between persons. ^More than that, 
we should be ;able to carry out analyses whereby we subject 
information on events to a number pf arithmetic and logical 
operations so that we can, in the most serious sense, play with 
the data on events until they take on the character of a synthesis 
of the life course of '^he persons to whom they have occured. It 
is only if we have as much freedom as possible to Ido this that 
genuine progress will.be ^made in concept and theory formation . 

How then, did we set up event matrices and carry out this 
•kind of cp'^ration? ' 

It may be well to begin by explaining how the life history 
interviev;s were conducted and recorded. Building on the e^per-. ' 
ience of the Johns Hopkins study, we furnished the interviewers, 
with an interview .guide -in the form of a log book, with space 
for time down the vertical axis, and for activities across the 
horizontal. For each age, cohort, the log book^ began with the 
calendar year when the men were 14 years of age. The first " activity 
xve asked about was the man's place of residence. Every time he 
moved to a new place, the information was recorded down the vertical 
axis at the point corresponding to the month and year when the 
move occurred. 

■ • ^ \ 

Th" :^;c't.ic;n o'l' lhe iuierviuw ty onc^^rncd f*o>»mai ' as well as 

informal schooling. The same procedure was followed, and in this 
case,' v;e asked three or four question about each bout of schooling. 
Then came an even longer list of questions about each job, including 
of course the date when each job began and ended. . v 
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It^ in almost cert'ainly the case that no two of the 3^500 men : 
v;e intvrviev/ed had/exactly the same pattern of entrie^s in their 
log bcok-s vrith regard to. when their various activities began and 
ended- As Nancy Karv;eit points out in her article ''Storage and 
RetrYeval of Life History Data" (Karweit i973), the only way to* 
store log book data in conventional' fixed format is by constructing • 
a data matrix for each respondent whose size is equal to the 
product of the number of activities or, as we call them life 
spheres ,; time's the number of questions asked about each of these, 
times the number of months (or whatever the smallest time unit) 
covered in 'the interX^iew, • In our study, vie asked in all ,1^B 
question's over, the' twelve life spheres in the study , and the log book 
spanned, over 432 months, so the size, of the data matrix for each . 
man v;ould have been some 64^000' entries per man. In fact, we 
recorded an average of only 8l5 entries per man, so that only " 
1.5% of zr.e allocated storage would have been used for data of any 
informa: icnal value. The remaining 99% of the entries would 
consist cf either blanks, when the man was. doing nothing in a 
given s?ne?re (riot going to school, not ill, etc) or when he was 
doing the $!xme thing (holding the same job, being' married to the 
same >;ife) for months and years at a stretch. 

Karv/eit reports on the Johns Hopkins solution to this problem. 
Abandoning -tile use; of a data matrix in fixed format where the ' 
locaticr. of an entry defines both the time reference (lyionth) and 
the iter, of information, they instead "constructed a unique data 
matrix for each person which was no bigger than that required to 
store the information pertinent to his life history. Each person »s 
record begins v;ith an index, or directory, showing how many events 
•in each life sphere were recorded for that person, and giving the 
storage location of each event. This makes it possible to findN 
any piece of information about any event, even though that infor.--'^ 
mation is not located in exactly the same place for each person. . 
(To be sure, one must add the beginning and ending dates to the 
lentries for each event, since these are no longer - given-by the 
\^ocaticn. But this adas^ relatively litte space to the data matrix, 
compared with the space saved by this method. 

In our Norwegian investigation, we have solved the. problem, 
in. a different way - in 'fact, in such a way as to combine rectangu- 



larity or fixed' format, with economy* Our solution - let us 
call it the Oslo solution - is to give up any attempt to record 
all of the data for one person in a single file or rebord , and 
instead to organize ' the data in separate event-level files, one fo.r 
each of the (twelve) life spheriss covisred in the study Each 
such file is in fixed format, eliminating the necessity to provide 
an index or directory of its contents* And each life sphere file, 
contains no more and no less- than all of the events registered in 
that life sphere, no| matter whether there were fev/ or many such 
events, and no matter whether these were spread over few or many 
persons . • 1' ' 

Before giving ^further details of the Oslo solution,^ it may, 
be well. to compare the three storage methods pictorially. This is 
done in Chart 1 . • 

The first figure in Chart 1 corresponds to the conventional 
fixed format storage method. Note that the true _informationab 
the person's- life histo^ stands out as small "islands" of data- 
in between large reaches of either /o/anks or repetitions . . At the 
price' of such wastage, one gains only a simple way of knowing what 
is stored where. 

The second figure represents the method prsOposed by Karweit 
in connection with the Hopkins study • The data matrix is again 
organized at the level o^f persons, but requii^es no more storage 
than necessary to record the varying numbers ^of events for each 
person and to index the locations of person--ev^9nts . 



The third, figure -illustrated^ principles used in the 

Oslo method. . Note that we have turned the data matrix on its head, 
by organizing it according to events within each Ixfe sphere ^ and . 
not by persons. All data can therefore be stored in\^fixed format . 
Since no index is required, this method saves ^^n^^^ 
of such an index , but also programming of the procedure required 
to retrieve "data ifx variable locations. 
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CHART 1 

. Three Methods for Storing Life History Data 
1) Conventional fixed format . &t the level of persons. 

Mo . 1 [ Mo . 2 I Mo . 3 1 Mo . ^ 1 ....... • . . Ho . m 
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2) Ir.ciexed variable format at the level of persons (Kar^weit 1973) 

Events v : \, - • 
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[) Fixed format at the level of events (Oslo solution) 
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Perhaps the greatest advantage of the Oslo method is 
& consideration of which we were^not aware when we decided to 
use it. After several years of analyzing these data,^we have 
discovered that we rarely if ever use,. in a given pi^ce of 
analysis, more than two life spheres" at a time. Some of the • 
^bst frequent combinations are schooling and work, illness 
and work, , marriage and household composition, schooling and 
piace of residence. To be sure, we often combine these with 
so-called background data - and how we do this, is explained 
below. But the important point is that we. have saved, a very 
large amount of computer time by not having to run thrpugh. 
each person's life history over. all of the life spheres, when 
in practice we want to read data, from only one or two life 
spheres. This^i'&" a lesson which probably applies to many large 
. scale_all-purpose studies. 



Further details on this Oslo solution are as follows: 
First., we divided our data into a . number of life spheres., 
eleven in all, plus a twelfth to be discussed below. Typical life 
spheres. were work, schooling, residence, health, and family 
formation. For each life sphere , a separate and unique data ^ ..^ 
file' was- constructed. The file for a given life sphere is 
divided into records for each event within ' the. given life sphere 
for each person. The events were so sorted that all eyents for. ^; 
the same^ person occur after one another in a calendar time 
sequence. ' • 

Some further important principles in the data structure 
C.Z followG. If a. person, had no life history at all in a . 
given sphere, he was not included, in the data file for that life . 
sphere.: This , follows from the fact that events , not persons,- 
are the level at which the life sphere files are, organized. So 

the life sphere files contain data for varying numbers of 

■ ' 

persons . 

■ ' . 

The number of events varies from zero (see above) to a 
maximum that varies both between life spheres and, for a given 
life sphere, between persons. • . ' 

— Each event record has a standard format 'within va given 
lif^e sphe^re. The event records from one life sphere to another 
are net all of the same length. The data on all the event records 
follows ohis sequence: 

Life sphere number. ■ • " 

2) Year of birth of person to- whom event occur .re d. 

3) . Unique person number. 

. Event number . . The first event ^(first place of residence, first 
• job, school attended, marriage, illness, etc.) for each persori 
•is given the number 001, tSe second 002, and so on. 

5) The <month and year when the event began. 

6) Thi^month and year when the event ended, - j^ ^ 



7) A simple yes/no code for whether the. given event was the last 
event for ■ that person in the given life sphere. 

8) Description of th% event. .This descriptive material is 
standardized each life sphere, but varies in content and 
in lengt! aqi/^'^s, lif e spheres. 

• The event records within a life sphere are not in all 
cases continuous over time.' In other words, the month and year 
when a given event ended need. not coincide with the month* and year 
when the next event for the same person began . And of course 
the number of life spheres for .which events are recorded as 
haying . overlapped partly or fully in time. for a person may also 
va2?y. Por example, we have recorded up to two cotermihous jot^.s. 
for the same person, and he may also have been attending school 
at the same time. Finally, we constructed a kind of summary of* 
all the event records for each person.' Here, the idea was to 
make ?, single' continuous • running record of the men's lives, 
selecting vjhat appeared to be his main ac^tivrty for the entire 
course of time covered by the interview, such that no more and 
no less than one activity - including "unknown" - was recorded 
for all periods of time. This was. a deliberate reduction of the 
data, since for some important Jtyfies of analysis it was sufficient t 
know v/hether a man was working, alttending school, unemployed, ill, 
on a long vacation » or that a given; portion of his time was unac-- 
counted for". This was the twelfth of the event files. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the dimensions of the files. In all, we 
recorded over .190^000 events for the 3^479 men interviewed, for 
an average of 55 events per man. The maximum member of events 
summed over all life spheres was 653 . "^^M® 2 gives further 
details on the size of the separate life sphere files ... . - 

In addition, we created one file of background data, atti- 
tude data, and' other information in a conventional fixed format 
atthe level of the person. Other than this, practically 
speaking all information about persons had to be reconstructed 

<by generating new variables from the raw data on e'vents* This 
meant that we had to be able to link together information about 

,-(a) separate events within one and the same life sphere, (b) events 



from' two. or more lii^e spheres, and (c) events and persons. ^ . . 
Chart 2 gives a classification of the types. of data retrieval ■ 
carried' out and illustrates each. type with examples of output, 
either at the level of persons or of events . The first example^ 
of output consists of characterizing each man's occupational . ■ 
history by the number of jobs he has held. In practice, this 
was done by. testing for the highest event number (see Pt . in ; 
the sequence on page 7 ) for all event records on the occupational 
life sphere file. It could also be done by retrieving the event . 
number corresponding to the event coded as the last event on the . 
. job history (see pt . 7 dn the . sequence on page 8).. If we wanted 
■ to generate " the number of jobs held between specified ages, ^^p^^^^^^^^^^ 
ca.VpnrlW years , this would be done by testing' the beginning and . 
ending dates for ea6h job event (see pts . 5 and- 6) as to whether 
they were before during, or after the . specif ied dates, and ; 
summing the number which met tjie given condition. (Since year of. . 
.birth is on every event record, age and calendar time are in one - 
to.- one correspondence.). ^ , 

The second example, "diagnosis for illness of longest 
duration",; is produced by searching.the health history file for' 
each'man and comparing each record as to. the duration of the 
event, iM., 'the difference in time between beginning and" ending 
dates:-' This illustrates what Karweit calls "contingfe'nt retrieval" 
i.e. retr\ieving information about" particular events which ;raeet 
specified' conditions, such as their position. in a sequence of 
events (first, last event), their position relative to calendar ^ 
time or age, or their occurrence or. duration relative ;to other.' 
events (before . ^during,, after, longest , shortest ) . Both of these 
examples refer to output at the level of persons. In'the second . 
column of the chalet, some examples are given of output at the . 
level of events. Karweit points out that one should be able to 
. rearrange the data oi life history files. so as to carry out 

analysis not only for persons,. but for other units as well. .Her 
...examples of such other units are transitions , i.e., pairs of event 
adjacent, in time, and n^ events, such as first, periods of higher 



i ■. CHART 1 ' ' 

Types of Retrieval Operations, according;to;Level\of Raw Data 
; . and Level' of Generated- Output V 



^Level of; 
■Raw: Data 



.A> Events in 
: :One Life : 
'Sphere , 



Output at level of: 



'Persons < 



1) ; number, of' job's WcT, 

2) diagnosis- for illness of ,' . 
■ longest duration , ■, 

3) age at beginning- last period 
of part - time schooling: 



Events 

1) ^number o!\job'.t^ 
:;^3fhk:wages\went:upj do^^^^ 
:' or remainedAthe .same' :i 

2) ■ man ■.years : of ; ui^paid; family ■•■:', 
' .work,;: by-:' age: 

:3)''.meah:pr,estig^ 
:: : lobs'^hpldAbetween, ::aj3ecii|ied 

J:^• caljendar^rdates' 



B. .Events in One 
,: Life sphere and - 
Personal Attributes 



C. -Two' or more. 



life -Spheres 



1) age at completing: highest: or 
other specified -level of ;. edu- 
cation, by place of ■•birth , 

2) (for farmers' .sons) sibling 
rank, time spent in unpaid 
family work,' and whether/or 
when man became farm owner 



1) number :of : job: sh^ 
:, „ :p'restige,,- jobs," by 'father' 
socio-economic, status 



1) ■ whether first marriage occured 
• before, during, or after last 
\ period of full-time education- 



^ 1) man years spent in different 
types of/households,, by concur- 
rent 'marital status 

.' ' '•■'.'■'■'■■;■','■ ■:■■', ^\V'';'-':-'-''-,r;:, :■'■■,'•'.'■, ': ■; 'f^'^'-,:' ■):■:' 

2) hours /oT work in first j,<jb , 
after all periods of 'illness 



education,/ third job&i' last marriages, and the like. (Karweit 1973, 
pVU?). VJhat seems to.be the common factor in all.such. cases is 
that the/units of analysis .are, in one sense or another ^event? , 
j^nd I have tried 'to exemplify ;that in no case can one reduce 
("or rather, aggregate) such event' output unambiguously to the- level 
.of' persons . The examples on the right side of Chart '2 refer either : 
to shifts, to transitions, or to persbns-weighted~by-durations - ; ■ 
that is, man years (or months). We y^ii:.'^:^e ^o^^ried out a great deal:. v 
of ; interesting analysis of how the mev. vie interviewed distributed 
their timo over periods of up to 36:yea:rs, centering on the : ' 
variable percentage of man years devoted. to work, schooling, ill- 
■ness, -unemployment, and the, like." (See Skrede 1976; E^^ 1976) 
' In fcr-r:, this analysis resembles time budget studies ?of how people ' ' 
use the hours of a day or a week. ; " 

7 Note in Chart 2 that all of these types of . output/ can^ in 

some cases be generated from the data on a single event jf ile 
( sectlon'A). In other cases, one wants to link event file and 
persorx file data (section s), and in still others (section C) 
- data from two or more event files, and of course two or; more event 
file^ as well as" person file data. - / 

These linking operations are difficult, especially, at — . 
^ifferem: levels. In our study, there are-many-more records for ' 
events ihan there are for- persons, and in addition we. also . haye^^^^^ 
analyzed both event and person 'data at the still higher level^of; 
cohorts..- To our_knowledge , none of the standard survey prog^ 
packages, such as SSPS or BMD, allow one easily both tio link data 
froih files at different levels and to carry out the contingent 
op^ii'ations both within and between- files . We , have therefore 
taken on, and accomplished the .arduous task of developing such 
a programming capability, some of the highlights of which are 
described in a technical appendix- to this paper. y 



The last, point in this paper, is simply a reminder that th< 
rather elaborate technology described here is only a. means 
to the end of permitting us to investigate careers and life 
historties in a more adequate fashion than heretofore. The 'types 
.of variables used in Chart 2 to^ illustrate the programming* 
capabilities of the method we have devised, are also first steps 
to. the ^further understanding of ^how people 's lives develop 
"and change. This is, to recall, the sr^^age we have reached in 
this, field. I hope" that others share in the anticipation 
of. the fruits of this effort. . 



\ ■ \ ■ • ■■ ■■■■■ 




No.. OP EVENT RECORDS .ON LIFE SPHERE, FILES . . 



\ 



iLife. 


Sphere : ■ . v 


Total no. 
vOf events 


Average no. I 
of events . ( 


Maximum- no . 
Df events 






't' . ■ ■ 


per person 




-,01 activity 


47 B25 


13. 75 y . 


115 


02 . 


Place of 
residence 


■ V' ■ 

30,^650 




136 . • 


03 


Formal 

education . ' 


. ■ V. 


2..79f;' - ■ 


?.0 


Oli 


Informal 
education . . 


1,613, ^ . 


0.1161' ^ 


> 7 


05 


Jobs and . 
occupations 


36,l2i» 


,10.38 


135 " 


06 


Second . } 

jobs ' y 


2,050 


.0.5? • 




' .07, 


rjiarital 

'Status : . ^ 


6,466 ■ 

■ 0 


'i. 1.86 


8 


, OB 


/Children !in / 
/familyi of ; 
procrejatiorf" - 


7,099 




12 ■ ': 


09! 


Household* / 
composition. /' 


1»5,002 


i2,94- 


140. ^ 




Illness, and 
ac-cidents / 


• 3,003 . 


. 0.86;. 


15 '■ 


11 


Lllness /accident 
V7hich' affected job 


260 . ■ . 


0,.07 . 


';■ ° 2 . . 


12 


Receipt. 'of public 
benefits or, welfare 


2,3^3 


.0.67; 


• 15 


Total • 


, 192,133 


55.23 ; 


653 



'TABLE'S 



DIMENSIONS 0? LIFE' SPHERE PILES AND EVENT' RECORDS 



Life.. 
Sphere 



(1) 

No. of 
Events 



(2) 



No. of Items of Information 
about livents ' 



(3) 



01 



(5) ■,\ 

No. , of Entries'' 



No. of I Time and I,D. Attributes 
Persons'; References of Events Sum (1) x..:.(5) 



01 .Main Activity ■ ■ ' il7,tj25 

02 Place of residence ' 30,650 

03 Formal education 9,698 
' 01 Informal education l,6l3 

05 Jobs and occupations -36,12^ 

06 Second jobs , 2,050 

• 07 Marital status 6,i|66 

OB ^Children in family 

. "of procreation • 7,099 

09 Household composition , ^5,002 

■10 Illness and accidents ' 3,003 

ir Illness which affected 

job 260' 

12 Receipt of public bene- 
fits or welfare ■ 2,3^3 
• ^) . . 

■ , Total' , 192,133 





\7 




3,179. 




6 


2,6lj6 




'13 


1,055 




6 


3,^8 




■ 1Q 


762 


. ^' 




,•3,039 




5 


■2,783 , 


■ 7 


, 18 


'3,179 


7 ■ 


20 


1,715 ' 


' ■ ■ 


,23 


' "212 


■ .'1 

/ 

■ / 


5 


1,^158 


/ 

/ ,-7 





',13/ 
20 

'^3 : 

■^7 

12 ./ 



' |382,600 . 

398II5O , 
■ :i93;^60'. 
^ 20;9|9 
1,697,^28 

77,592 /,,. 



b1 



118 



25 


177,175 ■■ 


27 


' 1,215,Q51' 


30 


.190,090 


12 


^ 3,120 , 


. 7 




232 


■ ' ,' ■ i 

.1,310,1391 
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APPENDIX 



DDEP and multi-level data filers-' 



DDPP is a statistical package. for social science data, 
developed at the University of Oslo. Its functions can be 
divided into three main categories: 

1) statistical analysis, ^ '. ,■ 

2) data modifications, and 

3) file-handling. 

The statistical part, which is not exceptional compared 
with OT;her corresponding packages (e.g. SPSS or BMDP), will not 
be treated. The package has, however, a rather large capacity 
concerning data and file manipulations. A Special facility 
of DDPP, which is the topic of this paper, is the capability 
to handle multi-level data files. 

Programs for data and file manipulations 

The fpur. main programs covering these functions are: 

PILE :'^ This program allocates, opens, or, release data files. 

MIX : The function of this program is to take variables from 
one data set and add them to another. 

■ . , • ■ ■ ■ ' . / \ . ' , • • 

GROUP:' The program aggregates data from ay lower to a' higher 

level.,' it has a number of function^., and a system for 
making logical statements. \ , ■ ' . 



CALC : This program ' of fers possibilities for '\rather complex 
data manipulation, with statements very similar to 
...FORTRAN. It is also very useful for complex" aggregations 



Example 1 Input: one' event file, output: one person file 



Figure 1 shows the organization of an event file from 
the occupational history study in Oslo, The persons have a 
variable riumber of events, and they are sorted in increasing 
order in co3umns 1 through 6. Now we virant to retrieve the 
following information: Number . of .job transitions when wages 
went up, down,' or remained the same, distributed between subjects 
This may be solved in DDPP in the foliov;ing way. 



Col . 


Col.- 


Col. 


Col. 


i-n 


5-6 


7-10 


11-14 


PERS . 


EVENT 


INITIAL 


PINAL 


ID. 


KO. 


WAGES 


V/AGE?. 


1001 


01 


iiOOO 


5000 


XOOl 


.02 


5000 


6g80 


100 a 


03 


6000 


7000 


1002 


01 


2500 


3000 


1002 


02 


3000 


3200 



3^171 


01. 


3500 . 


3700 


3*^71 


02 ■ 


3900 


i4200 


3 '1 7 1 


03 


54200 


4700 


3^71- 


Oh 

i 


5000 ■■ 


5200 



Figure 1 . Structure of an 
event matrix 
'< wages) . 



ERIC 



- 3 - 



■ AuA,N = WAOES- • • ■ . . . ■ 

CUT, N -RESULTS _ _^ . .' , 

•• ' ' . .' : \ , ' ' ■ A, ' . 

»GROUP . ■ ; . ' 

•P AlIX=i~i^, OUT=l-i) ■ . . . .. • '. . ,' 

• R1=V7-10 $ Initial wage for an event . ■ • 
-B1=R1 GT R5 $ True if initial GT final wage for previous event 
B2 = R1 EQ R5 ..$ ■ " EQ 

B3=R1 LT R5 $ , ■ " LT 
R2=FRSQ' IF Bl $A>^o ; of transitions if Bl 

• R5=FREQ IF B2 $ " . 32 

■ Rl|=FREQ IF B3 $ " , ' ' 

R5=,Vll-lil $ Final wage for an event , 

■ ^ X5-7=R2 

\ X3-i:=R3 $ Output • ■ 

\Xil-13=R^ $ ■ 

A brief description of GROUP '''^ ' . 

The function of GROUP is to aggregate data from a lower 
level (e.g. persons) of analysis. ' The low and high level data 
have to be organized in separate files.. The two files.. are linked , 
to each other by .a common variable (in our examples in columns 1-4). 
It is mandatory that the low level id. numbers contain the high 
level.' id. numbers, and that the units are sorted in the same > 
• increasing order (see Figure 2) . The aggregated data may constitute 
a new file (example 1), or be added to an already existing high'; 
lev^l file (example 2). The files have to be defined in the 
program FILE," according to the following rules: 



:. .!' IMP : data' on highest level (read) , ■. , ' • 

AUX : data on lowest/level ' (read) 
• 'out : data ori highest ie.vel (write) 

a^.) For an exhaustive' description, seei:th#- DDPP manual . -An English 
■X aversion. will be published in January 1978. Further- information 
may be obtained from: The EDP qentre. University of Oslo, 
■ Box 1059,- Bllhdern,. Oslo 3, Norway. . ^, . 



. The aggregated data are put in„_registef»s called R (see 
example 1), and the kind of aggregation 'is det;ermined by the. 
following operators: \ 

PREQ : frequency summation 

SUM : value summation \ 

ACSQ : quadratic summation . \ 

TIME : time accumulation \ 

EXTREME : mi n'. and max,, values \ . 

DATE : date retrieval 

VALUE : value retrieval 

CONST : constant 



In addition, the operators may be attached to\logical 
statements, using socalled true false B registers. \ 



Example 2 " Input:, one event file and one pers.on file 
Output: one person file ; 



■ Data retrieval: Number of job shifts to higher prestige 
jobs distributed between the subjects, by father's socio- ^ 
economic status (s.e.s.). "in this case we have to retrieve 
data from two separate files, one low and one high levea (see 
Pig, 2, p. 5). DDPP can solve this problem in the following way 



+PILE 

.INP,N=PERSOI^-PILE 
AUX,N= EVENT-PILE 
OUT,N=J^ESULT-PILE 



■PERSON-FILE 



'5<- 



' COL. 
l.-ll 



COL, 
5 



PERS. ■ 


FATHERS 


ID : 


SES 


1001 


5 


1002 


4 


1003 


1 


loou 


. 3 


1005 


6 


10.06 


2 






• 

3'I70 


5 


3471 


3 



EVENT-] 


7ILE 


- COL. 
1-4 


COL. . 
5-b 


COL. - 

7 


PERS . 
ID . 


EVENT. 
NO. 


PBES- 
TIGE 


1001 
1001 
1001 
1001 
10O2 
1002 
1002 

1003 


01 
02 

03 • 
04 

.02 
03 , 

■ 01 ■ 


.. 4 
4 

■ ■ 3 
2 

■ 5 
5 
5 

3 


3471 
3471 


07 
• 08 


• 3 
2 

5 



Figure 2. The structure of one person and one 
event jiiatrix, where matching, is done 
via a common identification number. 



+GROUP 

P INP=l-4, AUX=l-4 
V. R1=V7, 

B2=.Rl LT R3 ' 
R2=FREQ IF B2 
R3=V7 
X6-7=R2 



% Matching variables 
$ Present prestige 

$ True if present prestige higher than previous 
$ No. of job shifts if B2 • 
$ Previous prestige 

$ Output \ ' 



The RESULT-FILE will now\be an input-file, containing the 
riables father 
higher prestige jobs 



two variables father's s.e.s. arid the . number of job shifts to 



EXAMPLE 3 : Input: Two event files . 

'Output: Person file, via one of the event files 

' Data retrieval: Occupatiom/title at the time of last 
d'marriage'. .Occupation and marriage are on two separate event 
files;-' as- in Figure '3'; - ^ • ^ ^ , 



■ '.EVENT' PILE : MARRIAGE EVENJ' PILE : MAINJOB 



COL. 


COL. ' 


COL. 


COL. 




"TTOL. 1 


COL. 


COL. 


COL. 


COL. 


:l-4 - 


5-6 


..■7-10 


.11 




1-4. 


5-6 


7-10 


11-14 


15-17 


PERS. 


EVENT 


START 


CIVIL 




PERS. 


EVENT 


START 


STOP 


. OCC. 


ID 


NO. 


TIME 


STATUS 




ID . 


NOo 


TIME 


TIME 


■--TITLE 


_ ^ 

1001 


01 


3501 • 


1 




1001 * 


01 


3506 


4701 


296 


1001 


02 


4iia 


2 




1001 


02 


4701 


5110 


403 


1001 


03 , 


5801 






1001" 


03 ' 


5207 


7111 


411 


1002 


01 


3501 






1002 


01 


■ 3901 


4002 




1002 


02 


4702 , 


2 • 




1002 


02 


4002 


4304 




1003 


01 


3501 


1 




1002 


03 


4304 


4610 












1062 


04 


4610 


7111' 


• 








{ 

1 






• 
• 


• " 



















Fig. 3 ; The structure of two event matrices. 

Matching is done via coriimon identifica.tion 

«• ■ ' ■ ' . . . 

number and' convergence of timing of . two events 



+FILE . 
AlIX,N=MARRIAGE '(EVENTS) ; 
0UT,N=HELP1 (PERSONS) 

+GROUP : ' 

P AUX=l-4, 0UT=l-4 

'Bl=Vll EQC2 ' $ TRUE IP MARRIED 

R1=VALUE V7-10 IF Bl $ TIME FOR ENTRANCE (LAST) MARRIAGE 

X6-9 =R1 $ OUTPUT .. . 



(EVENTS) 

(PERSONS) 

(EVENTS) 



+P;ILE . 

I.NP,N=MAINJOB 
■AUX,N=[lELP.l- ■• -■.■„ 
OUT, N= MAIN JOBX 



Vl8+=6-9. • 



+PILE 

AUX,N=MAINJOBX 
OUT ^N;^ RESULTS 



R means, that- subjects on. the INP-file 
but not on the AtJ.X-( help : L 
never married, vrilli be omitted. 

D means that all events with the same 
values on the matching. varxable tl-4) 
on the INP-file:, get\the same values- 
^from-the M^X f ile . . \ . ; --'r"Z 

The columns 6 (time of .(narriage) . • ■ 
from the AUX-file get the no. 18-21. f. 
on tlie new event file. \ 



+GROU? 
^P AUX=i--,OUT=l-ll ■ 
. * Bl = Vi3-,21 LE Vll-li| 
. B2=V18-21 GT.V7-16 
B3 = 3lV AND 32 
R1=VALUE V15-17 IP .B3 
R2=?REQ IP E3 



$ ( B3 TRUE IP DATE OP LAST 

$ 1 MARRIAGE IS^^WITHIN^^T^^^ 

$ V TIME PERIOD ■ 

$ OCC. TITLE IP B3 

$ R2=0 IF NOT WORKING - 

$ R2=1'IP WORKING 



B5=R2 HQ CO 
R3=C-11 
X6-8=R1 
X6-8=R3 IP B5 



$ \ OUTPUT: OCCUPATIONAL TITLE^. 
$ ^ : -11 IP NO OCCUPATION 
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. . ' ON THE NEED FOR BETTER DATA ON THE INTERRELATED OR {• 

JOINT DECISIONS DURING ECONOMIC SOCIALIZATION . , | . ; !; . 

Massive changes. in birth rates, population, labor force participation, 
family composition,, ^aiid the labor market combine to demand better understanding y 
of the processes by;: which people enter and leave the labor market, sqft themselvesi 

y ;• , . ■J" , • • ■ V 

into" particular job's> job locations,/ residences, and families, Muchj progress 'j . . 
has been made in studying^eparate /aspects such as job search, unemployment , ^ 
family planning^ mate selection, and even the effects of prdgrams and policies': " ■ 

on the incentive to work. It is' the argument of this paper that individual 

, . . ■; ■ ■ • . ^. ■ - ^" " ■ ■ .. /■ J ' .".' i ■ 

decisions in, these areas are commonly joint decisions, with multiple objectives 

and constraints, and often need to be studied as such. A secondary argument i^ 

that while much can be learned from inferring cause and process from results . 

we mu^t also study the process of decisions and change as such. 

There, is accumulating evidence, for instance,, that the differences in 



earnings betxveen men and women, blacks and whites J cannot be explained by 



to the labor force at an 



differences in education, training, or attachment 
individual level/' So we need to know how people get sorted into jobs that?-- 
allow more or less training and advancement (the good jobs. do not really cost 
anything in lower wages) or jobs that just- pay more or less. Evidence also - 
indicates that the first decade of work experience is crucial If or , determination 



1 



of long-run eairning prospects. 
: Since much of that sorting takes place early, ; in life, it happens when 

Individuals are also searching for a satisfactory ^place to liive and person' to 
• live with, and when that other person is also searching/fbr/ satisfactory occupa- • 
]■■ tio\ial and family arrangements. With such a complex search for several things., . ( 
..subject to various objectives and cohstraints,.' it seems unWis^ ' f or the researcher to - 
•ffocus' on any one of them withot.it at least using the otheri as part of the explanation. 



*iSee Volume, VI of Five Thousand American Families (forthcoming). . ' /. 



: .. It is possible that the order in which the various decisions were^made .differs • 
for people, or that the sequence is determined by the order in which attractive 
opportMnities come along. Foe example, some individuals may Z^. , . . . , 

first search fora good job, then for a partner , then •both search for a job • 
for the partner, then they searth for a satisfactory place to -live, and; finally . r -.. 
'they make decisions about how many children to have. However , some may get ' married, 
then look for. two jobs close together. Others may insist on moving to California, 
then finding a, job, then a partnej;. But a stochastic model in which good 



opportunities of various kinds 
-those with information and tho 



/Appear at" rare and 'random: intervals (and only to 



e unaffected by prejudice), might be closer to reality. 
We can call the whole process of getting a job, finding a place to-liye. V 
selecting a partner, and building . :famllv economic socialization-. . The efficiency ' : ' 
and fairness wit'k which' the process takes placi^is-obviously important to society, . 
as well as to the individuals concerned. Vast waste of >kill and talent ajid misplaced 
investment in training can occur if the process is inefficient: Additionally,: , 
itherapid rate of change in the job market p;us greater demand for pairs of . 
joibs' by, working partners further increase the need for attention to the sorting • 
pjocess. "it is the process of economic socialization that we 'are primarily i 
interested in, not complete infoLnation about, each separate decision area. / ^ 
We- are not concerned with the details of assortative mating, for example, but 
with its relation to other searches and choices and decisions about jobs, / 
locations, and investment in further ' training . 

• Other Work on Joint Decisions 

It is impossible to survey and summarize/ the extensile literature in; 
' several disciplines on occupational choice^-^and mobility, geographic, and residential .■ 

mobility." assortative mating, family planning, 'and the demand for residential housing. 
• Many ■empirical studies which"^^ these have used oh^ or more ., ,, 



of the oth^r choices as part of the explanation/ but few have focused directly, 
on joint decisions abpiit two or more at a time. In part this results from the 
inadequacy of the data available for such studies, but in part it reflects the 
failure of tV!.ose designing studies in one choice-area to ask the questions 

about related choices. 

A review of the literature on work and family (Rosabeth Moss Kanter's • 
Work and Family, in the United States: A Critical Review and Agenda for Research 
and Policy , Russell Sage, New York, 1977) calls for research on the interactions 
between the two. A study of geographic mobility using the Michigan Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics data shows that workj aspects of both the husband and wife 
affect the geographic mobility of married couples. ^ Using estimates of potential 
wages of husband and wife in each potential destination, the study concludes : 

. . . .famili-es not only move to areas where the potential increase in 
the family's earnings is maximized, but at the same time select those 
where the wife's contribution to that gain is largest., (p. 99) 

,\ ■ 

A forthcoming paper by Daniel Weinberg (''Towards a S-i^multaneous Model of Intra- 

■ ) ■ . ' '. ■ ■ 

urban Household Mobility" which will appear in Explorations in Economic R esearch 
NBER) treats decisions to move residence and workplace location^as interrelated. 
The authbr makes use of a joint estimation procedure for dealing with "seemingly 
unrelated regressions" proposed by Zellner and Lee which is so^newhere between 

letting each decision affect the other ignoring the related error terms, o^r 

, «t, . . , 

the one hand, and constraining their jointness to be symmetrical as Nerlrt'a 

,3 

and Press have done, on the other. He finds the two are indeed interrelated. 



^Julie DaVanzo. Whv Families Move ,- R&D Monograph 48„ U.S. Department 
of Labor. U.S. CP. 0., Washingtbn, D.C., 1977 (with a usefu^ bibliography) . 

\ ZeUner and T. H. Lee. "Jolr t Estimation of Relationships Involving 
Discrete Random Variables," Econome ! r ^ca 33 (1965). 382-394; and Marc Nerlove 
and S. James Press. Univari ate and Multivariate Lo^lin ear and Logistic Models, 
Rand Corp., Santa Monica. California, 1973. 

^see also R. Paul Duncan and Caroline Cimmings ^^.^^^iv/'D'^^l Occupation 
Families and Mir— Sociological ReviewMl April 1976^ 252-251 
and Linda Waite and Ross Stolzenberg, "Intended Childb earing and Labor Force 
Participation of Young Women; Insights f rom^Hon-Recursive Models, American 
■Sociological Review 41 (April, 1976) , _ -252. 



Some Pre liminary Explorations on Ex isting Panel Data / \ 

— ~ I ^ ■ / ■/ 

\ Existing panel datii (Parnes, Michigan) can be mined sojnewhat to examine 

■■ " ■ r ' , ■ / ' ■ 'a 'u 

the economic socializ,ation process both by examining .timing , sequences and iby 

/ : 1 ' . / ^ ■ • .! . 

using questions about why people moved oin changed jobs. The younger Parnes 

panels focus on the rigU age spans for such analysis and will be useful 

when there are enough wfves of data. Here we/report some, very crude but 

relevant data from the >Iichigan Panel. 

ss (I-S.R-, Anji Arbor, 1977^), 
reports in Chapter 12 the pattern of coryelatibns between different kinds of 

moves over -a relatively' long period (seVen yeirs) . " The four cl nges cc/nsidered 

I 1 ■ 

were: I 

changing or acquiring a spousey 
changing or acquiring a job or retiring 

changing residence ' ^ / . 

'arting or quitting) 
rioiis-croTrelations with age (the youn'g 
jidence showing that bne kind of change 




changing spouse's job (including s 
Even taking account of possible spur 



, there remained ev 



dq more of everything) 
was directly associated with other changels. A check for higher cirder interactions 
(combinations of two changes affecting a Ihird) also revealed fiw, though some 

were automat>ic (for exLple, the spouse' s\job changed automatically when the 

1 ■ \ ' ' ' 

spouse was no longer/tl^e same person).^ Bui^ this analysis merely showed some 

relatedness and did no^ even get at timing, \much less causation. 



. might think it possible to untangle pYiorities and relations by the 
tiiva;;..; pattern^ of such choices . If people sometimes move in order^tt: 
a different iob, perhapi the move should tend tb follow the /job' chatige or 

^'^ / • ^ " \ 

coincide with it, '\ 



. The attached charts present Pariel Study information concerning the timing 
patterns of three major changes which could be interrelated—change of residence, 

job change by th\ household head, and family composition change, these charts 

> . , ■ ... . . 

allow observation of the extent to which these changes coincided in time. 
Each chart depicts the percentage of panel members undergoing a given change 
in a given year for the period 1969-1976. In every chart the Panel Study members 
are segregated on the basis of whether or not they underwent one of the other 
changes in 1972.-^ In each chart the upper curve pertains to. panel study members 
undergoing -^the other , change in 1972, and 'the lower curve represents those not 
undergoing that other change in 1972. If the two changes exactly coincided 
in . time, the charts depicting the relationship between these two changes would 
show the solid curve peaking at 1972 and the dashed cuijve dipping at 1972. 
These charts are presented for those aged 25-40 in 1976 since the younger 
group- was more likely to undergo . all of these changes, but similar patterns 
appeared, when the whole age range was included. ' , 

These charts indicate that moving tends to coincide with the household 
head changing jobs (Charts 1 and 2), and that family composition^hange tends 
toUead rather than lag residential change (Charts 3 and A). The charts show no 
consistent relationship between family composition change and the household 
head changing jobs; although Chart 6 suggests that family composition change 
leads job change. Chart 5 suggests no relationship between the two across time. 

These timing patterns suggest that some moves are caused by family composi- 
tion change since the former tends to follow--€he latter. However, they. do 
little to help disentangle the other -relationships. For example, apparently 
many job changes entail' moves and many moves entail job changes, but it is 
impossible to tell which causes which simply from timing patterns. And the 
relationship between job change and family composition change is even less 

■■•Similar results looking at those who did or did not make a change in 1973 
are notlgiven though they indicate that the particular year is not crucial. 
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clear because of no distinct time pattern. 

Thus, if decisions are. joint, but not in- a way th^t ' results in clear 

leads or lags in timing, then the possibilities of itlferring the ;:ausal process 

correctly even from panel data without asking for more information are 

slim. Elaborate econometric techniques to distinguish among alternative models 

would run int;o difficilty because the interrelatedness and timing patterns 

are/nxyt dramatic . Xlt' seems unlikely that going to finfec timing within each 

■ / ^^"^ ■ ' ^- 

y^ar would improve/ the causal analysis much, 

'/' . . 

We did one ./more exploratory analysis focused on buying a hcJ^je, since that 

J . ' 

one a^t seems/ to epitomize settling down. We regressed a number of^^ctors 

-aneously on (a) whether the family bought a house anytime fromvl9y68 
to early 1976, and (b) how many years ago the home owners of 1976 bougrit . their 
houses. The factors were: 

Age of youngest child in 1976 
Family size in 1976 " 
Age of head • 

.Years since marisiage * ^ ' ^ 

' Income decile in 1975 ? .. 

Change in i-ncome decile position 
Buying a home was dominantly affected by large increases in ihcome, and done 
mostly by those in their 30s, and by those who had been married five years or more 

The number of years since marriage was rather highly associated with the number of 

-J 

years since the house was purchased. But once again, such exercises reveal 
little of the process or the causation. The implication is that we need a study 
whicft^asks directly about some of the concurrent choices and joint decisions. It 
is not true that earlier changes always determine later choices. Someone might: 




•want to marry someone living in another state, hence look for a job there 
and move when one is found, in which case the causal ordering reverses clie time 
sequence if he or she gets a job, Chen moves* then marries. Or someone might 
move to a better neighborhood because he or she plans to start a family sooh. 

Data Collection Suggestions 

The ideal vehicle for investigating the process of economic socialization 

.is clearly a longitudinal study. Traditionally, however,, these studies have; 

been used primarily to elicit people's attitudes, expectations, inf ormatio.n, y 
plans, and purposes beforehand as well as their reports on the occurrence and 
timing of decisions and events afterward and have attempted to infer causation 
and process through the investigation of timing sequences. It is our contention 

. that asking the respondents to explain and interpret the processes and 
considerations determining .their behavior would substantially increase our ' 
understanding of the relevant causal forces. It would allow the understanding 
of joint decisions as well as permitting the exploration of the impact of 
anticipated events on prior decisions. In addition, while such 
a longitudinal study would have to follow individuals, it would also need to 
secure- information about, or- even from, spouses and perhaps even employers 
in order to explore. the impact of others on the decisions and events of the 

respondent's life. 

There are, of course, several considerations which make it difficult 
to include questions of the type we are advocating on any particular 
panel study. Longitudinal studies are expensive and put severe limits on the 



^Indeed, we have in mind the prospective panel studies of 14-24 year olds 
supported by the U.S. Labor Department and directed by the Center for Human Resource 
Research of Ohio State University (Herbert Barnes). A very small set of additional, 
questions would dramatically expand the analysi, possibilities. of those panel data 
to cover the whole economic socialization process. 



amount of information that can be collected each time in order not to overburden, 
respondents and keep the high response rate. Panel studies also require an 
extensive waiting period before the truly dynamic data are available. Further- 
more, experience with questions of the type we are advocating is limited and 
extensive experimentation and pretesting would be required to develop the . 
approaches which would supply the greatest payoff. Exploratory studies that 
can provide some" information on the dynamics of economic socialization need 
to be considered. " 

It would be well worth the investment to conduct some rather extensive 
preliminary cross-section studies of a retrospective nature. These studies would 
have substantive results in their own right and serve as a precursor to a panel 
study and as a. guide to its design." Many of the decisions people make are 
■sufficiently crucial, salient, and specific to them, so that their ordering and 
the major concomitant circumstances should be remembered for many years without 
substantial biases. . Securing data from people. of various ages about their 
experiences in finding a satisfactory job, partner, residence, and family size 

> 

should make it possible to investigate whether differences between cohorts 
seem to be affected by historic period effects or by age. 

We propose an inexpensive (relative to panel studies) small national 
survey that asked people of all ages to recall the period from school to their ^ 
first relative^- . .wr &nt acceptable job, including decisions about where to 

li 3 and witn- waovn. Memories uf alternative opportunities will undoubtedly^ 

be deficient, buc some information is certainly-availabirabout major possibili- 
ties that were rejected and even about .what, if anything, dominated certain 
decisions. lor example, r,..st of us can remember hew we found our jobs and, with 
some bias perhaps, what kind of. efforts we put into 'ge t ting -information or 
seeking, out alternative opportunities. We can probably even recall whether 



we tried some jobs for a while before deciding they were no good, or whether 
those- short time jobs were always seen as fill-ins or temporary. 

Since a national' sample provides people of all ages, an inexpensive by- ^ 
product; or joint product would' involve asking older people about the considera- 
tions 'and decisions leading to retirement: How much is the spouse's job, health,- 
or other desires affecting decisions about when to retire or how much to work? 
Are- desires about where' to live af fectAng.laMr. market attachment among older ■ . 
people whom we usually assume are settled, occupationally and geographically? 
Is the prospect of adequate retirement income changing people's notions about 
where they will go when they, retire, as well as about when they wi 11 retire? 

This proposed study would be 'quite different, from the occupational histories 
that have been collected, or the family planning histories, or the residential 
mobility studies, in that, it would focus on the full set of related decisions 
and their nterrelations and'priorities . While this might seem to make things 
n^uch too complex, it might actually reveal simp ler models -of motivation and ^ ■ 

behavior into which everything fits. Certainly it is worth an investment 

■ „A 3o Tiav nf «5ueeestinE possible additions to the 

both in its own right and as a way or suggetsuj-iig ^.-.a 

longitudinal study that/would vastly increase its value. . 

Close, coordination between the cross-section^study -ahd Ihe longitudinal ■ 
study^^w^ld be.:.essentiair ' Part^ if the timing becomes -a problem, it may 

"^prove necessary to ask Identical questions in the first wave of the panel 
and in the cross-section study, for Instance on expectations about moving 
or marrying. ?or those few already married, questions about expected children 
and their timing are none too soon. The hypotheses..about' priorities and sequencing 
from the,.expI.ratory survey could then be • tested aRainst the more dynamic data, 
from the panel study. . 
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Some Specification of Details , 
. ' The credibility of our assertion (that much of the Interrelated process, 
of decisions about work, marriage, location, residence, and children is accessible 
retrospectively) can be increased by spelling out the kinds of memory questions' 
^hat could be asked in tlie cross-section study. ^Hhe exact wording and sequence " 
would of course be refined by extensive pretesting, so., what follows is somewhere, 
■between detailed^ objectives -and actual procedures, not a final instrument. 

There will be great differences between individuals as .to the complexity • 
of their experience,^ and the number of different jobs, locations, even spouses 
they have .considered (or even had) We do not need, and could not handle, 

• complete histories in any one of these areas. VJhat we want to focus on are the 
choices that at the time seemed to be milestone decisions. We can then. ask 
about the discarded alternatives, and the relationship of that choice to _ 
considerations in the other decision areas. Although.xecent work by Janis 
and others on decision making-^theorlzes that for some people evaluations of . 
past -decisions may become more sophisticated and realistic rather •th;an less , 

. we realize that the dis<::arded- alternatives, could appear progressively more 

and more unsavory as time passes and the process of dissonance reduction takes : 
place/ The important thing is that we are talking about decisions that were . 
bound to have been salient, relatively^lnf requent , and often followed by 
\qx accompanied ;by substantial changes in life patterns.- 

v^' We might start by asking the respondent to think^back-^to— the first job 
that at least at the time seemed to be the start .of a career, a regular job 
not just a fill-in or stop-gap. Wis can ask how that job was found—for instance, 
through friends, relatives, want-ads, prior work for the same employer. We . 
would ask about alternatives — more school, other jobs, etc. We would as. 



er|c 



about Writal status and family expectations at the time, and the extent 

to which that affected thTctioice— by limitin^ialternatives , or because of . . Z - 

joint benefits (fiance 'oV spouse with a job in J:he same area). 

And we would ask' about .the relation -of . the| choice to considerations of , . . 
wfiat part of the country one ;pref erred and; to- r6sidentiklj.l^ the: 
choice mean moving? And did that speak in iavo:^, of the job choice, or represent. 

one of its_Gost-s^ - , ' ,1 

If there was 'already a spouse or_ expected spouse, what did the spouse s • 
•pians for Job or family. have to do iwith th6.;.first job decision? Was there 
soL priority; that is) was one choice realiy made first (in influence not / 
in Vlme necessarily) and the others shaped to ^id it? : 

Finally, at what stage did consideration^: about children— desired, 
expeLd, planned-become salient, and how did they affect, the other choices? • 
Did tL respondent always plan to have some.. children,; and how did that affect ., 
the job decisions of both partners? j i " 

We\ might introduce the, subject with some! very| general questions about 
which decisions came first, or come back to; that g^eneral issue,, 'or both. 
Some people may be able to state clearly that | there was a priority drder in. 
their pattern of decisions, with one settled telatjvely firmly and early. 
Others following along made-to-fit. On .th,e other hand, some people will have 
changed their minds about job, or location' or spouse, as events altered 
things,; or new opportunities came along, cir experience showed that past choices 

" } ^ ■ ■ ■ \ ' , ' 

were unsatisfactory. ' T 



* Much of this will become clear if we ask about the first expected-to-be- 
: final choice in each area and how it affected choices in the other areas. 
The person who decided to move tp California and h^d' to re-make his job 
choice, or, who married, decided to have children and stopped being a casually 
employed beach bum, might be able to tell us just that. 

To lend a note of realism, we append an illustrative set of questions, 
not in the prope-r form with the proper skip ins-tructions , but prpviding some 
feel for a possible; sequence, content , and. even some wording^. 
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. Draft .Sequence for. Getting at t;he Jointness of Decisions about 
/ ■ Job, Residence, :Spouse 



l;\l.:VAre\you w;prking now, looking f(^work, retired, a student, a housewife or what?- 



'■■9 



A. \ 



laid off 



Working or ^temporarily . ^bking for Work j 



v^^^nemployed) 



Retired 



• 'yz. What Is your main 
. '•■j \occupation? What 
Wort of work do 
you do? 




Student; Housewife 



Other 

\ 



6. What is your 0CCU7- 
pation when you work? 



(IF DON'T KNOW:) 6. What 
kind of-job are you j , 
looking for? 1 



7 , Wha t, kind 


of 


workNdid you 


do 


before you .• 




retired? 

















V. , ■■ 



8, Have you ever ; 
had a regular . paidv'!;.^ 
: jbb or occupation? jji^ 
■ ': ' \ ' ■ ' .' .'.^W 

(SKIP }/• 
TO 'Q,35)b^ 



YES 



NO. 



I 



j 4- What kind of 
I business^ is 
I Chat iip? 



'<.kk\ . 



10 We're interested in how' people find their first regular job. Can you remeraber the 
first job you' hod that at the time°you thought might be a regular, permanent job? 



' • /YES7 /NO/- (SKIP TO Q35) 

i . ■ 4' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

il. What kind. of business was that in? 



ERIC 



. /NO REGULAR ! JOB YET / -(SKIP TO Q35) 
in 

12. When did .you first take that job? L_ 

■ 1/. /: ^ MONTH 



YEAR 



i 
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13. Was Che main occupation you ended up in the ^same, or related to that first jjob, or 
totally different? 



(IF DIFFERENT): 14. Did that first job hjelp prepare you for your main occupation at all?. 



IF YES: 15. In what way? 



16- What were you doing before "you got that fitst job?_ 



(IF NOT CLKAR) : 17^ Had you been earning any money before that? 

-IF- YES: 18. At what kinds of jobs?>'' 



19- How did you find that first job (through a friend or relative or an ad or an emplpyment. 
agency or what)? ' 



20- Did someone help you get the job, or were you just hired because you 
qualified, or what? 



21. If that job had not come along, what would you have done instead? What was the next best 

aiternalive— going to school, looking for another job, taking another available job, or what?. 
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/ 



/ \ r. J « -'^^ Others find a fob and then move where 

^- t^^^Jil^^^s fZ ^^ .e^I /.o^.n. \ can .ou .e.e..e. 

/whetier ybu inoved befote you took tHat first job,! or xn order to^ take\it? 



/ 



Moved, ,/then 




found job \ 





Moved in orcier 
t:o take it ^ 



/Did no 



/OthW 



\ 



fli MOVED IN ORDER TO^AKE JOB): 23. Was the move vithin the ^same area, or to another 
n ■ part of the country altogether r 



L 



/ 



■ ' ■/ 24. HOW Ate you feel about moving to the new place? Did "it ihake the job moVe attractive. 
■/ or something unwanced you had to do to get the job, or neither? 



/ t 



25, Why w^s that? 



(IF MOVED FIRST. THEN FOUND JOB): 26. Can you remember why you moved then? 



27. Did marriage havd anything lo do with taking that job? ' /YES/ 
.' (IF YES)': 28. In what way? . 



/NO/ (SKIP TO Q29) 



/ . 
-29. Wer 

(IF 



ERIC 



J. carried or engaged at the- time you^ took that .irst job? /YES/ /NO/(SK|p ^0 Q.3) 

YES) : 30. Did you have children at tha.^ time? MJ 

(IF VES) : How many? — : 

Jl. Did the children you had or expected to have have anything to do wi.|h 
taking that job? ' ! 



i! 



/YES7 /NO/- (SKIP TO Q.33).. 



/ 



( 

Ol-' VES): 32. In what way f 
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J3. Did your spouse or fiance' s, choices about vork or school affect your taking that job? 
• /YES7 /NO/- (SKIP TO Q. 35) 
(IF YES): 34. In what vray?^ . 



35 We're also interested in people's firsic decisions to get married, and how that is related 
to decisions about jobs and places to live. Ifhen wer- you first married. 

/NEVER MARRiED7 -(SKIP TO Q.61)- 

MONTH [ ^EAR 

36. How long before that were you sure that you would marry that person (or engaged, 
- which ever was longer)? 



37. DiJ getting married affect your decisions about getting more education? 
■ /YES7 /NO/- (SKIP TO Q.39) ' ■ 



(IF YES): 38. In what way? 

39. Uid getting m.-J'-ried affect, youi' choices about where to work? 
/YES7 .^-(SKIP TO Q.Al) 

(IF YES): 40. In what way? ^ 



41.. Did getting married affect your decision about what kind of job to get?_ 



42. Did you move to a new residence when you got married? _ 

7yes7 - /no7-(skip to Q.44) - 

(IF YES): 43. Can you remember what determined where you lived then-was it- your, job or 
your spouse's job or school, or what? 



ERIC 
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44. We're also interested in spouse's job decisions. Can you remember your spouse's job 
situation when you were first married? 



45. What was your spouse doing at the time you got married-was (he/she) working, going to 
school, or what? 



(IF WORKING): ^6. Was it his/her first regular job?_ 



(IF NOT ' 47. Did he/she take a regular* job later?^ 

WORKING) 



(IF YES): 48. When was that? 



MONTH ^EA^-^. 
49. Did getting married affect your spouse^s decisions abput getting mot^ education?^ 



50. Did getting married affect his/her decisions about working?. 



(IF YES): 51 • In what way? 



32. Did vou have a job at the time you were married?. 



53. Did" your, job (your not having a job) affect whether or not your spouse w 



orkp.d? 



(IF YES): 54. In what way?_ 
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55. Did your job (your not having a job) affect your spouse's choice of job*s?^ 



(IF YES): 56. In what way?_ 



\t. Did where you lived after you got married affect your spousv 5 -.choice of jobs^ 



(IF YES) : 58. In what way?^ 



59. Did the children you had or expected to have have anything to do with your spouse's choice 
of jobs? 



(IF YES): 60. In what way?^ 



ERLC 
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61. We're also interested in how people find' their first potentially permanent place to live 
and how jobs and marriage affect that. Can you remember th^ first place you lived alone 
■ or with your spouse that was not ^clearly temporary? 

: /YES7 /N07-SKIP TO END) /HAVE NOT YET FOUND PERMANENT PLACE /- (SKIP TO END) 
62. Where was that? 



CITY STATE 

63. \^\en did you move there?' — 

MONTH YEAR 

64. Was that before or after you got married (the first time)? 



/BEFO RE/ ■ 

/AFTER/ — 65. ^^at was your spouse doing at the time? 



66. What were you -doing at the time; going to school, working or what?_ 



67. Did you have any choice about where to live, or was that the only place available?. 



(IF CHOICE 



:) 68- What was the best alternative place to live like? 



69. Wliere was it, in the same community or where? 



70. Hould yo. say yo-.r job or your spouse's job determined where you lived, or did you find a 
place and then get jobs or v?hat? 



.71. Finally, how did. your decisions about having. children affect all this, did. that ever affect 
your choice of jobs? . ■ 



72. Did It a££ect your- choice of the first place you lived that «as not_ clearly temporary! 
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Guide to Question Design 

Each box in the following matrix contains the question. numbers for questions 
designed to ascertain that causal relationship. 



RESULT 





JOB 


MARRIAGF, 


RESIDENCE 


SPOUSE'S JOB 


CHILDREN 




\ 


27, 2S 


22, 24, 25, 
43, 70 




31, oz 


MARRIAGE 


27, 28 
39-41 




42, 64 


50, 51 




RESIDENCE 


22, 24, 25 
70 






57, 58", 70 




SPOUSE'S JOB 


33, 34 




43, 70 




59, 60 


i .iriLDRKc^ 


31, 32, 71 




72 


59, 60 ' 
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Implicati'ons f or the New NLS Pa nels . • 

We have suggested that proper and efficient use of the panels to study 
economic socialization more broadly defined' should benefit from retrospective 
studios that refine the hypotheses and test out question sequences. However, 
a limited set of questions might have ^-to be designed and used in the f1r«t. 
wave without waiting for that. We have not attempted to imbed them in the 
matrix of the previous young panel questionnaires. In addition, the questions 
appendended are not offered as def initive, nor polished, but are given on]y 
as an illustration of the types of questions that should be included. ' Some 
of the introductory questions would be asked anyway. It is ■the expectation 
questions, and a few rarely asked questions about decisions already made, 
that are crucial. 
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.■■ Are you going to school this cerqi?^ 

/N07 



/YES/ 



2.. Do you expect to go back to school and get some 
more education? 



/YES/ /NO/ 





3a. 


How many 


grades did you finish? 


3b. 


Wlien did 


c 

you stop? 




(.. 


(YEAR OR AGE) 






(GO TO Q. 8) 



K How much education do you expect to finish al together ?_ 



V NOT CLKAR:> 5. Will you go on after high school to get somrcoriege or other 

training? 



(IF YES:) 6. What kind?_ 



7. How old do you think you will be when you finish your education ?_ 

8. Are you working now? 



/YES/ 



± 



9. About how many hours a week 
do you work? 



(HOURS/WEEK) 



/MORE, TH AN . 2^/ . /LESS THAN 2])/ 

10. How long have you been working 
half-time or more? 



/NO/ 



frr^Wfien do you expect you may fitijrt working 



or more: 



12. Will that be before you finish .school? 



13* Why is thal?^ 



er|c 



187 
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14.- We're interested in > the way people decide to finish school, find a ^^^^^^ . 

and raise a family. Some people first choose the person they are going to ^^^^^ 
and that affects what they do about schooling and jobs Others first deci ^^.^.^ 
■kind of work they are going into, and still others don't make any decision 
they finish their schooling. How is it with you. 



15. Have you ever had any children? 
/YES7 /NO/"- (SKIP TO Ql8) 

-jr — 



16, How many have you had, not counting still births?_ 

17. m wh.-.t year was your-fii-jc child born? second? etc. 
(FIRST CHILD) 

(SECOND CHILD) ^ 



18. Do you expect to have any (more) children? 
/Yis7" /NO/-(SKIP TO Q21) 

19. no you expect to have these children in the next couple of years or do V^'" Pla,, 
o to postpone them for a while? 

" • /POSTPONE/ /H AvFsOO n7-(3KTP TO Q21) 



20. What are Che specific factors causing, you to postpone having "-'^^U^^ 
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21. How many cliil'^'^'^" expect to have altogether? 



22. iKyou cou.ldii''^ ^"^^^^ exactly that number of children, do you think,/ you Woui^d have 



/ONlTFldKE/ /SOILLESS./ 



23. Are you m-irrie'l. ^'■'idowed, divorced or separated? 



(GO TO 



/SJ^SIS.^ /Wli5wED/ /DIVO RCED / /sKPARATED/ 



24- Were you ever married? 

/Jg7-(G0 TO Q26) 



/YES/ 



5.. What happened to your last marriage—were you "idoWed, divorced, 
separated, oV what? 



^iDOWED/ ipnfORCED/ iSEPAgATED/ 




26. »o you thifl^ "^■'"^ marry? 

/Y^V /Jiq7-(^K^P .T0 Q.37) 



27- i^^' you H-ink rhat you will, f^^^.gh your education before you get married?^ 



28. iJo you think that you will w'ork for a while before getting marr 



led?. 



29.- AU ththrs '^o"^^'^'^'^^'^' old do you think you win be when you g^^^- married?_ 



30. if - it Were 
child? 
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„p to you, how soon after getting married would yo" "^"^ ^ave a (another) 



(GO TO Q37) 
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31- Had yoij finished your education when you first got inarried?_ 



/ r 



32v you work for a while before you first got married?_ 



33. When we-:e you first t-Rarried'i 



34. We're interested' in how getting, marrd ed and having childreri affects a person's plans 
and activities.' How has marriage", and children affected yo;lr educational plans? 



35. What about your plans for work, and a career-how has marriage and children af f ecrod/thom 



36. How about where you live or plan to liye-how has that been affected?. 



\ Are you eager to move" from where you live now? 



/NO/ 



38: When arc you likely to raove?_ 
39. Where would .you go?^ 



-X 



40. Will you get a job first- or what? _ 
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A Related Suggestion 

—A separate but highly related issue that should be investigated along with 
the economic socialization process, - is the early proceos by which people. are 
sorted into jobs with less or more training. Our recent analysis of the Michigap 
panel data points, clearly to such sorting as "i^ source of sexx^ind race, differences 
• in. ear Ungs. But we know little about how it happens. y , .: 

What is "required is more than the usual questions about\- sources of Informa- 
tion and iob search activity. Individuals may very, well be conscious of the iact 
" that friends or other connections helped them^get . the job . Indeed, they sl^ould . 
be more aware of It t^an' employers . But finding out about such a process ; . . 
requites asking ratiiejc direct questions. To illustrate, we append a rough •.; 
"draft of: the kind-of-Iquestions • we are proposing for the eleventh wave of the 
Michigan Panel Study,' of Income Dynamics. Of course they would h'ave.to be 
refined, and fitted in with the regular occupation and job chang^ questipns-.- 
.The, importance Lf this issue is obvious, since once people get into job.s 
With different trailing compbrients, one can ■"justify" wage diffei^ences on the 
basis, of differenceskn job functions, training, etc. without realizing th^t 
those differences mcfy themselves be the result of an inequitable process. , 



Illustrative. Question Sequences on How People Get Jobs 



We are interested in how people hear about. and get their jobs. When .did you, 
f.i:rot: get a job you thought of as a regular, possibly permanent job? 



/NEVER WORKED/- (SKIP OUT) 



What kind of job was it? 



did yoju'/fii : hear about that job— was ^t through a friend, , a relative, 



a wan(f ad\ du . ^:yT:.a^l agency or what? 
/.FRIEND/ //V^Li 



J /WANT" AD/ /EMPLOYMENT AGENCY / 




Was there anyone who helped you/.get that job? /YES/ /ml//(GO TO Q.9) 



Who was it? 



How dtd he/she help? 



Did anyone else help oV en courage you?_ 
(IF YES:), 8.' ,Tell me about it? ' ■ 



Bef^sre you got the job did you know anyone who worked there?^ 
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10. Are you still working for the same employer? 
/NO/" " ' /YES / 

— -J- 

11. Do you still have the 
same posi tion? 



/NOT WORKING/-«(SKIP OUT) 



/NO/-(GO y /YES/-(3KIP OUT) 
TO Q.20) ' 



12. How long have you worked for your present employer? /NOT WQRKl Nn/^(sKlF 



13. How did you first hear about a job with your present employer — was it th^^^^^ 
a friend, a relative, a want ad, an emploionent agency, or what? 



/FRIEND/ /RELATIVE/ /WANT AD/ /EMPLOYMENT AGENCY/ 




14. Was there anyone who helped you get that job^. 



/YES/ 



/NO/-(GO TO Q.19) 



15. Who was it? 



]6. How did he/she help? 



1^. Did anyone else help or encourage you? 

\ (IF YES:) 18. Tell me about it. 



\ 



19. fi^Eore yon got that job, did you know anyone who worked nhere?_^ 



\ 



20. How long have yon nad your present position?_ 
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•21. 



tjoV ^^'^ you fij.gj. j^ear that your present position was available?. 



22. 



you think anyone helped yo" get that position? 



7no7-(skip 



23. Who. Wag 



it? 



24. 



^oW did he/sti 



6 help?_ 
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INTRODUCTION 

- A survey of workers, whether cross-sectional or longitudinal, will shed 
relatively little light on the employer's decision to discriminate, .Some 
aspects of the discrimination process must be investigated in other ways — 
through surveys of personnel directors, unobtrusive analysis of employment 
decisions, and case studies of firms and Industrie . But worker surveys can . 
make an important contribution to our knowledge of discrimination in at least 
two ways. First, worker surveys can.be used to construct indicators and mar- 
shall data to document "objective" discrimination — that is, discrimination , 
defined by the observer. Second, worker surveys can monitor the correlates 
and consequences of perceived or "subjective' discrimination. 

. . "OBJ ECTIVE" D IS CRIIIINATIQN ' _ 

> , ■ . . _ 

. An annual survey of "employment discriirination is justified if f^r no other 

reason than to monitor the enforcement of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 

of 1964. Discrimination, like other illegal activities, must be monitored 

indirectly. Unlike most illegal * acts , discrimination is poorly defined; its 

perpetrators may be guilty through ignorance, "Institutional" racism and 

sexism involve , discriminatory practices that are so routine that they imply 

no ev'H intent by individual decision-makers* ' So '^even though intentional 

discrimination exists, studies, of discrimination must go beyond intent* Dj-s- . 

cimination is usually inferred from the effects of employment decisiont? . 

The Null Hypothesis Approach 

III empirical studies, discrimination is often used as an alternative 6x- 

2 

pjanation to one or more theoretically-derived, explanatory variables. The 

investigator hypothesizes that men and women (or blacks and whifces^ etc.) will 

. ■• ■ - ■ • ■ ' 

-be-equal -on- some ~de^^ (se.^ ''^^^^^^^^'^^'^^^^ 



dependent variables as education, expetrlence , marital/ status , and so on, .are 
controlled."^ The residual ^ after other pertinent variables are controlled, 
contains the discrimination effect.- Discrimination, although not directly 
observed, is inferred by' eliminating the effects of bona fide sex and race 
differentials. Of course, discrimination itself/ may have caused the "bona 
fide" difference in a control variable (say, education or experience). - 
Standardization and regression, or multiple eq:uation models with appropriate 
assumptions about recursiveness may be used to examine sex or race differences. 

Indicators . Sex and race differences in v/hat ? The typical dependent 
variable is earnings. The agenda for discrimination ref?earch should incli^de 
debate" about alternate dependent variables/ Conceptual development in dis- 
crimination theories will suggest additional independent variables that mini- 
mize the residual attributed to discrimination. The National Logitudinal 
.Survey J contain a wealth of indicators in addition to those usually mined. 
. Dependent variables . Hourly, weekly, or annual wages are the usual 
measure of earnings, and differences in earhings—especlally differences that 
amount to unequal pay for equal work—are typically u^ed as, indicators of 
employment, discrimination.^^ l^ile this is adequate for comparing income 
streams, it provides little information about the discrimination found in 
' pay that is unequal because of unequal work. Four additional area3--level 
of occupational attainment, job continuity, job equity, and career, mobility 
(or pace of achievement)~dcserve consideration as well. 

One way to approach discrimination is in terms of occupational attainment 
when socioeconomic background is controlled. Discrimination may be indicated 
by the inability of blacks and women to convert their years of schooling into 
an occupation at the same rate as whites and men. This phenomenon is most 



obvious vjhen blacks or women are segregated into a small number of job classi- 
fications. This happens in individual firms; but within aggregate samples 
such as the NLS, occupational segregation must be detected in the "crowding'' 

" of occupational codes with blacks or women. ^ Competition within the occu- 
. patlonal ghetto often leads to lower earnings, of course, but the actual 
discrimination may have occurred before the worker ever earns a cent. It is 
important to note that occupational segregation is only one form of inappro-. 
priate occupational status. Blacks and women might not be in the overcrowded 
job -categories but may still not have converted, their education and skills 
into an appropriate occupation. ' ^ 

Even if the occupational codes are the same, the work may be unequal. In- 
dicators of discrimination should include job continuity and job equity. Job 
continuity takes into account the differential incidence of job loss, layoff, 
and involuntary part-time work.^ Job equity 'measures the worker 's investment 
in his job - not only job security, but also fringe benefits, data available 
in the NLS. Job continuity and job equity affect earnings, or at least affect 

.'"^bow earnings are interpreted. Discontinuity means that annual earnings will be 
lower than hourly or weekly wages suggest • Equity means that wages alone do 
not represent r.he worker's complete compensation. Tliat is why these are im- 
portant for understanding "equal pay." 

But job continuity and job equity are also important for understanding- 
"equal work." loathe extent that blacks and women are excluded from continuous 
jobs with equity — and this is basically the argument of dual market theorists — 
there is evidence of systemic discrimination with broader structural implications 
than the behavior of individual employers. 

Beyond job continuity and equity, career mobility offers a dependent 
variable that may indicate discrimination. Career mobility includes promotions, 



added responsibilities, transfers to more skilled areas within a firm, and 
transfer ^to a more successful or prestigious firm. The variety df job titles, 
responsibilities and firms represented makes these variables difficult to 
quantify with the NLS. However, a simple question that could tap this dimen- 
sion, at.leaWt in bureaucratic organizations, is one of the' form, "how many 
workers do you supervise?" , and "how many levels of supervision are above you?" 
Besides this, the NLS is ideally . suited for comparing time- in- grade' and changes 
in responsibility. , 

Career mobility is importantlfor two -reasons. First, besides indicating 
•discrimination in levels of achievement, it shows discrimination in the pace 
of .achievement. Incidentally, this is the kind of finding that longitudinal . 
surveys make possible—a topic considered in greater depth below. Second, 
career mobility helps tap another dimension of employment stratification, the 
access to authority or power. Decision-makers now have the power to odscrlmi- 
■ nate. men that power itself Is shared,, it is evidence that discrimination i^ 
absting and the decision structure is no longer conducive to discrimination. . 

Equal pay for equal work is probably the clearest indicator that- no dis- 
crlminatioi! exfcits. The rase^rcii suggested here would shift the burden of 



inquiry. from "equal pay"' to "equal work." This represents, a simple extension 

7 ■ ■ ■ 

of current trends in employment researcn. 

Independent variables ., the principal alternative explanations, to discrimination 
have been derived from empirical labor market studies and from "human capital . 
theory. Region, a proxy for observed variations in wage rates, is an, example 
of the former. Education, training, and experience are the principal examples 
of the latter. The NLS is exceptional for its detailed ' attention to the type, 
.-content and quality of training, and- this is -an area-in-whicli-subs-tantial 

research has been pursued. 

Migratiqn can also be treated as an invest;- ont in human capital. It is 
usually conceptualized as geographic migration, but mobility~in the sense ' 



of firm, occupation, and industry changes — might also be included as an in- 
dependent variable in examining discrimination. Certainly migration is re- 
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lated to employment and earnings. But its relation to discrimination seems 
worth *^in vest iga ting for^ two ^reasons. First, employment discrimination may 
influence. the decision to migrate. Migration^ in turn, might influence sub- 
sequent discrimination. Frequent job-switching appears to discourage potential 
employers, at least those in the "primary" market. ^Frequent moves may also 
be interpreted as a sign of instability by employers as well as credit t^ureaus. 
Second, the assimilation of blacks into northern labor markets appears, to have 
been affected by the time of migration from the South. "^^ Use. cf respondents' 
and parents' birthplace could be used to refine a migration variable. 

Aside from the human capital approach, more attention should be paid to 
the structural characteristics of firms. The degree and extent of discrimi- 
nation are' likely to vary with the size, industry, and organization of the 
firm. For example, firms of a certain size are required to file annual em- ^ 
ployment reports with government agencies. One might assume that these firms 
are especially careful to eliminate discriminatory practices . "^"^ On the other 

hand, small firms in competitive positions seem to be more likely to hire 
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blacks, women and other "secondary" -workers . Thus, discrimination may be 
hypothesized to vary curvilinearly with firm size. Unfortunately, there is . 
likely to be substantial response error in workers' reports about firm size 
and organization. And there are confidentiality problems in matching the 
reported name of the employd^i^f-irm with corporate data available from other 
sources. Nevertheless, it might possible with such data as union member- 
ship, industry, overtime pay structure, and so on, to construct; variables 
that are proxies for the size, concentration or organization of firms. 

A third area from which independent variables could Id e constructed is 
workers' social structure. Friendship networks used in job search are an - 



altertiative way of explaining why relatively few women or minorities are H^red 
in a given firm. It is possible that this kind of analysis could be extended', 
to some industries, and occupations (e.g., construction, peijsonal services; sales 

clerks, secretaries). ' - 

The customary indicators in testing "objective" discrimination are derived 
I'from human capital theory. A variety of additional indicators are available 
from. the l^LS. Migration, or mobility more broadly conceived, may be incorporated 
.into the human capital framework. Moving away from human capital theory, it 
would be useful to have indicators of firm size and structure, and to use job 
search data as a proxy for the importance of worker networks . 

■ A LonRitudinal Approach ' Comparisons of annual cross-sectional surveys 
are one way to monitor "objective" discrimination.. . But.. ^t^^^^^ 

nature of the NLS permits cross-sectional time series* as w.ell.as longitudinal 
analysis. The, problem lies in identifying an individual victim from an aggre- 
gated determination of discrimination. One way to do this is by matching re- 
spondents on a number of characteristics and observing their career patterns. 
A second approach possible with the NLS is to observe s~evefal~family members 
simultaneously when one or more of them- is subject to discrimination. If 
this can be done, it seems particularly important to follow the victims of dis- 
crimination along several dimensions: earnings and work conditions , job security, 
job continuity and career. 



"Subjective" Discrimination 
The agenda on discrimination research needs to go beyond "objective" 
discrimination, whether overt or institutional. The measurable impact of dis- 
crimination may lie not only in what is "objectively" discriminatory, but also 
in what is perceived to be discriminatory. Easterlin has argued for the im- 
portance of the relative wage; more generally, a perbeption of 'fairness is 
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likely to affect job satisfaction and motivation. A good deal of evidence 
indicates that although racial attitudes are 'improving, employment discrimi- 
nation remains controversial- Blacks appear to be losing faith in the govern- 
ment's determination to enforce fair employment laws- They do not feel fairly 
treated^ There is considerable -tontroversy over the Bakke case and the 'problems 
of affirmative action, quotas, and reverse discrimination. Further , employers 

will privately express fears that affirmative action will dec tease morale, 
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because men ([or whites) don't want to work with women (or, blacks). It seems 
'that whites may also feel unfairly treated. At the same time, attitudes on 
scales of racial tolerance have^ become so tolerant. that researchers need to 
splice the scale with more "liberal" items. This is a serious combination of 
factors: a continuing perception of injustice, deteriorating confidence. in the 
governmenu's good faith, and erosion of the moral support for compensatory 
measures, all of them occurring at a time when traditional survey techniques 
■are unlikely to monitor the changes. Here is an area in wh^ch the NLS could 
make a substantial contribution. 

. \ ■ 

The NLS as a Victimization Survey. . The most recent round of NLS surveys 
asked a question of the form, "Since 1971, do you feel that, so.'far as work 
is concerned, you have been in^any way discriminated against..-?" This is a 
key question for documenting the extent of perceived discrimination. A 
number of interesting questions "come to mind. How widespread is "the sense of 
'^reverse discrimination?" How far does the "objective". incidence of discrimi- 
nation overlap the "subjective" incidence?"^^ How do people subject to dis- - 
crimination in several categories partition the discrimination they experience? 
Do black women, fop-^examp attribute it to their gender or their race? 

On the oth^ hand, the present wording of the question precludes some 
interesting studies. The five-year span in the question is insensitive to 
changes in the business cy.cle, new legislation, and other issues that may affect 



the perception of discrimination. The five-year span gives us little idea 
whether respondents think the situation is improving, deteriorating, or^^not 
changing. . . ' ^ , 

The respondent may not personally , be the victim of discrimination,' but may 
be a token member of an otherwise white or male work group. Some case study 
data seem to indicate that the" token worker faces a variety of stresses not 
shared by other workers. "^^ An appropriate follow-up to the discrimination 



question might ask, *^How many blacks (or women) do you work with every day?" 
The token worker, although nqt reporting discrimination, may show similar 
psychological correlates. For example, both token workers and discrimination 
victims may sliow changes in the I-E scale- Goodwin's questionnaires on work 
motivation suggest a variety of additional items that might be aptjlied to the 
impact of discrimination-"^^ • . I " 

Affirmative Discrimination ? It may be that no matter how toljerant 

■ " ■ '\ ' ■ ' * ■ . ■ ■ i 

Americans become on issues of racial equality, job equity will be jvalue'd even 

more. Thug,,' there may be continued resistance to af f irmiativse act|.on,. segre- 
gated seniority rosters, and similar programs . ^ Unfortunately, what the rank- 
and-file may view as a consistent stand on equity — no discriminatiion against 
anyone — may be viewed by employers as am anti-black or anti-woman stand. ^Theri 
employers feel justified in dragging their feet because "the men on the shop 
floor won't accept this," "they can't take supervision from a .woman, an so on. 
The NLS could provide evidence on this by developing ^an attitude scale on job 

equity and discrimination. Some potential items for such a scale have appeared. 
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in the literature. One possible item could take the form, "I could work as 
V7ell under a woman supervisor as under a man," or "The most important: thing to 
me is. that other workers on the job be qualified, regardless or irace and sex.." 
These items might be spliced into the "attitudes on women's work" scale. 



A more diffijcult question is the effect of relative wages and working ... 

conditions on perceived job equity. For the new NLS' cohorts*, it might be usefu 

to modify the "Knowledge of the world of work" scale* Besides asking who:' does. 

i ■■ • , •. • • . 

earn more, "an unskilled worker., in a steel mill or one in a' shoe factory , we 

might ask who. should earn more, one who works in a hot, dirty job with . lots of , 
physical movement, or o.ne who works in a quieter, more routine job but who mus't 
sit in one place for long hours, , s , 

Longitudinal Considerations . Subjective discrimination and attitudes 
toward equity. need to be viewed in a longitudinal framework. The consequences 
of perceived discrimination are likely to be different from the consequences 
for a worker who is objectively, but not subjectively, a victim of discrimi- 
nation. Similarly, the attitudes of white workers on the equality-equity . 

.issue are likely to vary depending on government enforcement and- the business 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

cycle. (Displaced aggression generally correlates with the bus^iness cycle, 

\ o . ■ . ; ■ 

\ ■ ■ , °- • i . 

When there is general anxiety about'vjob security, anti-discrimination meaigures 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ ■« 

may provoke an unusual amount of hostility.) 

Earlier. research on NLS youth cohorts has confirmed discrimination in 
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entry-level jobs. , It seems to me especially important that the subjective 
reactions of workers at the entry-level be monitored, principally because of 

the impact this may have on later work attitudes. Earlier research on the NLS 

/ . ^ V 20 ' 

has shown that involuntary idleness leads to higher externality. A more 

general perception that the cards are stacked against you--by overt or/reyerse 

*dlsci;iminatipn — may have an even greater effect on work attitudes. 

" ■ " ■ . 

Concluding Comments ' 

Related Areas for Study . . \ 

I have devoted relatively little attention to .age discrimination. ^Sub- ■ 
■ . ^. ■ ^ ' ' . 

jective reports; of,! age. discriiuination also require annual reporting to 



determine at what age' it begins. Further work on age discrimination depends 

at least in -part on the fate of the mandatory retirement act now in Congress. 

An area of discrimination that deserves more attention is the requirement of 

irrelevant credentials, which, although not covered by Title VII > has been 
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forbidden by the Supreme Court. On the other hand, the inclusion of dis- 
crimination again<?t religion might be dropped, for without information about 
the respondent's religion, this subjective response is difficult to use. 

The handicapped, including ex-addicts and ex-alcoholics, are now protected 
by anti-discrimination legislation. It is appropriate to consier whether the 
current battery of health questions can be modified to permit a straightforward 
definition of physical handicaps. \ 
Summary of Suggested Changes in NLS \^ 

The prVncipal suggestions I have made may be summarized as fb^ows: 

1. Greater knowledge about the size and composition of the immediate 
work group (or of the firm, if possible). 

2. Knowledge cf the respondent's position in the supervision hierarchy. 
3_. ^Yearly .^reports- o f per ceived - dis crimination r~ except" perhaps f or^'reTigiou 

discrimination. - ' ' . 

A. J Attitude data on job equity, relative wages , and equality. 



Footnotes 

1. For example, the Supreme Court has used a statistical test as prima facie 
evidence for idlscrlminatlon. Casteneda v. Partlda 97 S. Ct . 1272, 1281 (1977); 
Ha^elwood Schuol ULstrict: v. U.S. 97 S. Ct. 2736, 2742 (1977). Also see Mr. 
Justi.f Stevens' disitent at page 2747, which tends to agree w-lth the statistical 
teat. For aj review of other decisions, see S. Levitan, W. B. Johnston and R. 
Taggart, Still a Dre;.ini (Cambridge :Harvard , 1975), ch. 13. 

2. Space does not ptrmit a discussion of the theories of discrimination that 
inform the empirical work. For a useful review, see R. Marshall, "llie Economics 
of Racial Discrimination: A Survey." Journal of Economic Literature 12 (September 
1974) :849-7l|. ' 

3. For example, see- the explanatory variables summarized in the table on pp. SA- 
BS, in A. I.j Kohen et al., "Women and the Economy," (Columbus, 0.:Center for 
Human Resources Research, The Ohio State University, 1975). 

4. Frequently, such studies show little discrimination when job Is held constant. 
R. P. Straus and F. W. Horvath, "Wage Rate Differences by Race and Sex in the 
U.S. Labour iMarket: 1960-1970." Eeonomica 43 (August 1976) :287-98, find that 
adverse employment, not wage rates, affects blacks when job is' controlled. Kohen 
concludes that there is little sex discrimination in the form of uriequal pay for 
equal work (op. cit., p. 83). However, some of the .studies could be interpreted 
otherwise. :For ex^nnple, see L. Su'ter an4 H. Miller, "Income Differences between 
Men and Women," American Journal of Sociology 78 (January 1973) :962-974 . 

5. For discussion of occupational segregation, see B. R. Bergmann and J. G. King, 
"Diagnosing Discrimination," pp. 49-11 0 in P . A. Wallace, ed.. Equal Employment ■ 

"O^o^im tvrand ~ch^ AT & T Case (Caibridge;Mit Press, 1976); M. Blaxall and B. R. , 
Reagan eds. Women and~the Workplaca: The Implications of Occupational SeRreRaClon 
(Chicago :U.i Chicago Press, 1975). Because market concentration seems to be Related 
to occupational segregation, one useful approach might be to relate industry codes 
to market. concentration data and compare differentials in concentrated and uncon- 
centfated industries. ' • 

6. Job equity and continuity seem to distinguish the primary from the secondary 
markets in dual market theory. See M. J. Piore, "Notes for a Theory of Labor 
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THE QUALITY OP WORKING LIFE 
Sherwin Rosen; 
University of Chicago 

willingnegg. particip^*^^ ^^^s meeting is in part motivated by ^ 

, of gratitude ^^ ^ r..cqor Fames, the Center for Human Resource Research 
debt o> ^ to Profesbui. 

d th^ Employment ^j^^ Training Administration for their achievejnent in pro"" 
ducinS ^^*^^^^nal Longitudinal Surveys, i have not done a systematic s^ar 
b 13^^^^^^ number of papers that cross my desk, it seems that tne 

d ^elatf,^ 1 from the Survey Research Center at the University 
data "^^u panei ^ 

' of Mi^^^^^^'^ ^^'sponsible percent of , the, useful output of empiric^-^ 

economics tho i ^ The NI-S data have been* a . truly importarj^t ''sourc^ 
labor "-iiese days- 

aed^^ndexstarir? J f many^ substanti^?e__problems-_in-~IahoI^-economi^s---'''^''^'' 
_„incr^'* ^iQjtng^oJ-— i 

related ^° ^"^"^ ^^^ds of dynamic issues, including' life :^-:r rme and earnings, 

of labor c . fertility, mobility and f amily .'^.^iationships, tb^*^ 
patter^* ^ supply, r^Lu j r ^ 

imply could not be^ g^-^died in. any other way. I also believe that they ^^^^ 

had ^ ^^^^ ^"^P^^tarx^ l^yp*i:oduct iti stimulating the development and applicati^^ 

, f poW^^^""^ ^'^^'^^tical and statistical techniques of analysis, including 

\^^^qX cboice. Unobserved component and factor analytic models, models of 

^election, ^^^^ ^^d censorship, dynamic stochasti^t processes and 

data ncatii- *• 

o fort^' ^"^^^^"^^ the NLS project easily passes the cost-benefit test that 

^mi^ts are sn p , " > and at a high enough rate of return tli^t- there . 
econO*^ ^ -tond or> ^ . . . 

^v^n no need ^ .^^ about whether the social or private rate of discot^^^ 

. ^ • ' that 

is apP^^^^ Since the return has been so high, it is gratifying to se^ 

^YiBxe- ^^^stanti^-L interest in additional investment. 



■ The'nhu v^ of motivation comes from the often observed fact that 

so ftanv ae=.o ^ ^ronomists are reluctant to become involved in the difficult 

process of ^^^^ production, yet are 'hardly reluctant to bemoan the lack of 

data adequ^^g for their theories^ As a result ther/ is aVreat premium on 

theorizing developing elaborate statistical roetUdtSldgy to overcome data 

limltatioi^s gven seems that many theories develSp. an independent life of . / , 

their own . »H from behavior and cdnstructed without thought to the kinds 
' divorce" 

of data that could in principle be used to test them. In spite of tb,e lack 
of controij^^^ environments in social science- research, is it any. wonder why . 
there is always so much difference of opinion over empirical questions? Hence, . 
the other p^^^ of my motivation for being here— to get involved at the ground 
level and hopefully ^° ^"^^^^^^ a serious discussion on the, feasibility and 
desi1^abia1L■-ty_f-or'ob ta in in8-'^ev--ii:tf^nnald;on-^ 
the surveys , ' 

In brief the panei data. that we have now are best suited (for economists) 
to studying what mi^ti^ be called the supply side of th? labor market. They do 
not tell Us gry much about the other side of the market, the demand side. We :. 

have infc^ ' _ only one blade of the scissors, as it were, . To be sure, one^ 

^"rination ou ■ - ^ . 

blade mav ^ crh if ^orld really is characterized by the knife-edge type 

"be enoug" , 

of 'equiXi,^^^^ .^j^.j„,rent in supply dominated theories. Indeed, the 'very lack of , 
•data on ^v a side Inhibits the development of demand relationships. In 

any case ' \,n reason for being forced to assume that supply is all that 
> X see ny , 

matters ■ii: . nossi'ble to obtain information that could incorporate a wider 
it i 1 

°f hypotheses. . / ■ 

Hou,3^^ Id survey data of the Census type, whether it be simple cross sections 
of the Cm.j.gj^t population Survey variety, or the more ambitious panels of the NLS, 



are very stnmg on personal social and economic characteristics, of the population 
sampled. They give extensive information on sources of income and earnings, 

household and family characteristics ^ patterns of labor force~ employment and- 

nployment experience, family background, formal schooling, attitudes and 



unemp 



preceptions, and even measures of IQ and\bility. We know ^ great deal about 
the people in the sample. We don't know very much about the work they do, and 
about the characteristics of their jobs and the employers they work for. It 
is true that some.inf ormation of this sort is available: Workers are coded by e; 

variant of the Standard Industrial Classification (one wonders why the full SIC 

•■ ' •■ . ■ ' ' ' " . • ■ t ■ , . 

detail isn't used for this purpose) arid by their wage and salary status^ (class 

' • . ■ ' ' ' ' ..- ■ - ' ■ , \ ' . ■ ^ ■ • ■ 

f-<o7ker). They also report their occupation or job. title and are assigned a 

umber based on the official occupational classification. But note that the . 



^Tf-fliixal-^ themselves domina,ted<^by a sopio-economic status approach 



to classification and much less by a technological approach that would be more 
amenable to economic analysis. I believe it would be desirable to expand this 
kinH of information and would like to explore some of the possibilities fo^ 



doing so. ' . 

Why is it important to obtain information about * the characteristic? of 
work and employment? The. title of these notes gives away my own feelings ori. 
the matter and I suspect that they -are widely shared by others. Summary measures 
of income inequality presently -are all related xto the moments of the personal 
distribution of income.. and earnings in one way or another. Statistics of income 
are the best available for measuring, the distribution of economic well-beings- in 
society and for chatting changes in it over time. The rationale is simple 
enough: A person's income is a very convenient index of welfare because if sum- 
.marii;es the. ability to command consumption, and it ,is:oconsumption that "produces" 



economic welfare. However there has been £ome r^aassessment of this view In recent 
years,/ For example it might be possible to rationalize the whole "social indi-.- 
cators" movement in terms of dissatisfaction with existing economic statistics. 
More generally, we have become aware. of the disamenities associated with economic 
gi:owth~aPd. dev;elopment, Including such things as crime, pollution and crowding. 
'These are "consinnption" items too, but seldom get accountcu in official measures. 
It is ber.oming increasingly clear also that imputations should not be exclusively 
confined to output markets, since so much ora perspn^s time is spent at ""i^H: 
A great deal of essentially consumption activity takes place -in- the. lab^^ market 
/in terms of the characteristics of jobs and other aspects of employment. Hence-^_ 
it is difficult to maintain a strict dichotomy between consumption and work. 
In'l'S^r^ available wage is only one out of a multi-dimensional set of 
indexes of employment opportunities that constrain supply and demand decisions. 
Nonmonetary conditions of work are equally important, but we don't know much 
about them. at the micro level. 

Org of the imi)ortant findings that has emerged from the NLS and Michigan 
panels is that there are remarkable differences in market outcomes (e.g., ' 
earnings patterns) among people that persist throughout their lifetime. ' For 
example, more than one'' half of the p^.rsonal variance of earnings among people - 
of the same race, sex, experience and schooling can be attributable to unob- 
served, person effects that probably persist throughout the entire work life of 
-the cohort. Presumably much of this is attributable to interpersonal differ- •. • 
ences , in. talents and motivation. We know little about how these differences - 
get reflected in the kinds of work that people do and ,in their employment 
conditions. The panels also show marked Interpersonal differences in job 
mobility over the life cycle. ,No, doubt- much mobility ^at young ages is best . 



described as job shopping, but a large emouiit persists among older workers too. 
There are stayers and movers whose behavior is infl^aenced by both their own 
personal characteristics and by the. job opportunities that constrain them. 
For those who like to think in such terms these issues are connected to the 
distinction between internal and external labor markets. For those who like 
to think, as I do, in- other terms, they are related to the distinction between, 
specific and general human capital. Evidently tastes for leisure. nonmarket 
opportunities, and labor market discrimination play roles here as well * It is ^ 

T of teF"sa;id""OTar~The poor experience adverse -employm>.iiit and earnings„ou]:comes^ 

•" because no '*good jobs" are available to them. * Some have used this argument to 



^iU^^^rTFLib^^ public sector can at^pply good 

jobs remains to be seen. The point is that right now it is difficult to dls- 

"tirrguiBh.^a good job from a bad one, because- no adequate existent: data are up : 
to th^ task, if wc^are going to get any sensible public policies that essen- 

' tially operate at the level^ p~f-~working conditions, then we had better find 
out what those' working conditions are, and h^w" tbey_interact with the socio-eco- 
nomic characteristics of workers that we can and do measureT^^e-l-Tihexent^ 
ics of." this problem also strongly suggest that panel surveys would be very 

desirable. \ . ' . 

■ I suspect that many of these issues ultimately will be related^, tQ- the 
general problem of* the division of labor in society, a. fact that should 
• increase the appeal, of this kind of data to the whole- spectrum of social scien- 
lists, since that notion is central to most of them. My own view is of course 
highly colored' by my background as an economist. I like to p\\±Tih of it as an 
assignment and matching problem/ A job is a collection of product/ion activiti 
and an associated consumption (amenity and disamenity) vector Investment^ 
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(iearning) opportunities might be involved too. The distribution of jobs 
and- the way different people are slotted into them is jointly determined by \ 
the production technology' the productive traits and talents embodied in vari- 
ous members of the labor force, the costs of producing more amenable working 
conditions and .opportunities for "learning and the valuations that workers place 
on them. To get a good picture of the matching problem it is useful to think 
of the problem of marriage. In m^ny ways the assignment of workers to jobs 
is closely analogous to the marriage market. There is the equiyalent of 
couirtship and search, marriage,' divorce and remarriage. There also may be 
assortive -matching. ...It is true that the explicit contract duration tends to be 



shorter ^7"th7job market than in the, marriage market and that there is an 
important quid pro quq-the wage-that is more explicit than in most marriage s. ;. 
However many bf= the contracturkl .terms- including such things as job" security, Z 
the nature of work, assignments and hazards, are just as implicit as in ^ the marriage 
market. I don't mean to suggest that we will solve . the problem of marital insta- 
bility by collecting da!:a on jobs and working conditions, but there are some 
interesting parallels nonetheless. 

Let me . give an example of one possible use of this data based on some of ,. , . ; 
my own research. This partfciilar problem'is osely related to the problem of - .-r 
evaluating work amenities and disamenities more generally. The question to be 
answered was. how much must a white teacher be paid to work in a school with 
mainly black- students? .Correspondingly, how much.must a black teacher be paid 
to work in a school with mainly white students? The data usedwere from the 



Co^eT,^an report, which, by the way, is one of the few. sources that gives infor- 
mation^^^kboth the socio-economic characteristics of. worliers and the char ac- '.. 
.teristics of 'schools at. which they work. The analytical framework was the 



matching'problein summarized above: Teachers are viewed as selling tjieir 
productive traits to the schools and ' simultaneously purchasing the student, 
curricultHn and neighborhood characteristics of the school in which they. were 
employed. By the same token, th^xschools purchase, teacher traits and sell , 
their own characteristics. The teacher characteristics identified by the data 
were the usual set, .including f^rSal education,— experience and ability . ..The • 
school characteristics were split into three sets, including characteristics 
of students, specific attributes, of the curriculum and aspects of the neighbor- 
hood in--which the school was located. Of the first group, , racial composition of 
"the s tudent body was the attribute of major intere s^^_We_aLs,oJiad_LmeAS^ 



student ability .(test scores) and student motivation and Truancy. The method . 
was to. partition observed wages into a component due to exchange of the services 
of teacher at tribute'^ and another component due to exchange ofc school attributes 
using multivariate regressions. Those interested in^.the details Can consult- - 
fhp; Journal of Econometrics Vol. 3(1975)./ pp. 123--5p. I will say no more here 
than that the decomposition worked and it was possible to impute teachers' 
implicit valuations of>the school attributes. ^Additional evidence that these 
methods are workable is provided, by another study in which i,t was possible 
to estimate worker valuations of "job safety by similar methods and by a study 

• In progress on the relationship between intercity wage^dif fe.rences and inter- ,y. 
city amenities and disamenities . One would hope^to be able to do these kinds 

^ of studies onia broader scale and obtain the valuations necessary to -impute-, 
more' aggregate indexes of the quality of working life. Right- nov^ it is only ' 

. possible on.'a catch-as-catch-can basis for selected workers and jobs" in the . , 
economy. Furthermore, it is not at all possible to study any of the dynamics 

■' mentioned above with- cur jrent data sources. The remaining question therefore 



is, how can this, be Implementsd in the N^^ 

ContempTating-the-detai-l-s-of this question has at once mad a me better 
understand the reluctance of my academic colleagues to become involved in 
data collection. Clearly I- cannot come up with, a detailed questionnaire here, 
though undoubcedly the members of this meeting collectively .can do so after • 
^h-thought-and--discussiorL._J:here is evidence that i t can be done, however, 
and any new efforts probably will follow the lead of past, researchers. 
Specifically, there is the recent study by Reesand Schultz-on the Chicago 
labor market, one by Renyolds and Shis ter almost 30 years ago ■ ( Jgbjigrlgonsi 



A Study of Job Satisfacti on and Lab o'r. Mobility . Harper and Brothers: New York , 

1949) and recent surveys by the Survey Research Center and the Employment 

•Standards Administration. (Survey of Working Condition s, 1970 and^ 1973) . ^No . 

jioubt there are also many case studies with which- 1" am ^ The ideal " 

•method would be to supplement the household survey with a corresil^onding survey 

• . ■ ^ ■ ■' • ■ '■■ 'V- ' ■ * .' ' „. 

of employers matched to household records. Something close to this has been^ 

-already-done for -previous NLS data in the-waj^- ability Jindexes.wer^ ..obtained. 



(by searching high school records) . Even^ barring a survey ofj^mplojersi many 
of their chairacteristics might well be obtained .from matching thel^ idenf itica'tion 
to other data on payroll statistics frn^ Krnpl nvment and Earnings .(^mali: employ- . 
.ers are not represented here, bufUalf a loat may te better than none)v the •. 
Occupational Safety and Health "Administration, Social Security files and so forth. •. 
'The following is a list of general indicators that would 'appear to be 

feasible^ j 

' ■ ' ' ' " • ■■ . . ■ • . • ■ ' 

Employef Survey: 

' (i) .Employee's work record from payroll data,, including absenteeism 

* and reliability thafwould supp]?fe!5^t, the hpusehold data presently _ 



collected. 

(li) ..Promotion prospect worker and typical experience on the job 

to which he is assigned, 
(iii) General measures of industrial work hazards (best from actu^ 

. "reports to OSHA) and known hazards or dangerous substances to which ^' 
worKer is exposed. , 

v(iv) Establishment size. ■ 

• (v>-Measure of employment stability in establishment based on turnover 
' . sta^ilkcrs^m payroll data, including previous quit ^rates,' lay- . ■ 



Job grading and bumping "Seniority. , 
(vi) A measure of the racial composition of th^ork froce In the 

establishment. , ' . ■ - . • 

(Cii) Average wage in the establishment and major occupational distribution 
Hours and shift work itl the establishment. ; Seasonal employment ^ 

variability. ^ 
7(i^)" Extent ot uniVnTsTri^r^vlrage by collect ive agreement . 

Household Survey: ... 

. '■(i) Questions pertaining to physical characteristics and requirements 

of the job. ^ . . , „ . 

, tii) ^reception of responsibilities, independence and control over the 

, work situation and interest in the work (related to. job ^^bread^^^^^^ • 

V ; ^ arid complexity). " ■ 
(lii) 'Fairness of treatment and relationship with fellow workers and 

management. 

'.(iv) steadiness of employment and ftotential job security. 



10 



(v)' Extent and nature of injury risks and occupational hazards, 
(vi) Extent of fringe benefits and perquisite^. . 
(vii) Is the establishment covered by a/ trade union contract and is the 

worker ^a member? (This data hafe been collected in some NLS surveys, .: 

but not all of them). ^^y-^ 
(/iii) Chances for advancement and training, 
(ix) Methods oi* payment, including piecework * time work, incentive 

bonus, attendance and timekeeping allowances, condition money, job . 
* grading and profit sharing or anual bonuses (also from employer 

survey) . ■ 
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Introduction 

In the July 1977 Statistical Reporter there was a draft of a 

chapter of a document concerndng the framework for plan ning U,..S. : 

federal statistics dur^viig the period 1978-1989. In the chapter on . 

longitudinal surveys, concern is expressed for the proliferation of 

very expensive longitudinal surveys. The possibility of "oiradbus" 

longitudinal surveys covering a variety of subject areas is advanced. 

Reading this discussion prompted me to reflect on the development of 

the content covered in the Parnes surveys over the past decade. These 

surveys have, it ^eems to me, changed greatly in their character, moving 

from a well-focused study of the dynamics of labor force behavior , 

toward being an "omnibus" social science survey, I do not mean to 

criticize this evolution. Indeed, this kind of an evolution might well 

have'been expected for the simple reason that virtually all of life's 

activities are implicated either as cause or effect in the labor, force 

behavior of men and women. ■ % , 

It does seem worthwhile at this juncture as plans are being 

made for another set of longitudinal surveys to think about 

this evolution. The choice may be thou ^t to be between a 

supe;rf icial, incomplete, and inadequate trfsatment of a gre'at 

many topics, and a thorough examdnation of a limited nuuber o f 

related topics.- / . 

Given the fact that the ^iurveyB will cont;inue to be sponsored by 

the United States Department of Labor one can presume that the central 

focus of attention should be the labor market behavior of the population 

group being studied. That labor market behavior should be documented 

as thoroughly and carefully ss possible. ' 



The question then remains/ what of the myriad of determinants and 
conseqiiences of various patterns of labor market behavior should be 
seriously examined and what is the trade-off between being able to 
deal superficially with a large number of these different determinants 

! . ■ . . . . 

and co'nsequences vs. being able to deal in a more definitive way . ,, 

with only a few. 

The National Fertility Study experience is interesting in this 
regard.^ Ryder and Westoff,. at least in the 1975 longitudinal follow- 
back if the 1970 sample, confined their attention atoost entirely to the 

i , ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

direct measurement of fertility variables, evidently resisting the 

temptltion to probe more widely into its determinants and consequences. 

' ;W conclusion would be that it is most desirable to select a very 

limiJed range of topics that go beyond the direct measurement of labor 

force involvement, specify those topics in advance, and plan for a more 

orderly and more detailed treatment of thera, rather than shifting focus 

topic to topic in each successive re-interview. 

Despite my advocacy of focusing detailed attention on a narrow 

range of subject areas, I have chosen in^this memorandum to review 

a wd^de range of family-rela ted topics that could be profitably examined. 

in future NLS rounds, or in othe- longitudinal studies. Reasonable 

women and men will differ' in the priorities they assign to these . 

various topic areas, and I have chosen not to devote too muih attention 

to' iDriorlties among these topics. I am more concerned that whatever 

is done, is done well and in sufficient detail to produce a substantial 

inclement to .our knowledge of the' social processes involved , and to 

take fullest advantage of the longitudinal survey .design. In the latter 

tion of the memorandum, I will consider four general issues that. 
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pertain to family research, as well as research on other s\?B^3ta4ati\^^ 
topics, relevant to the desrlgn of a new round of longitudinal surveys. 

I will organize this discussion around a series of specif ic 'life 
cycle stages.pr transitions. Analyses of some of these stages and 
transitions will not be feasible with data collected in the Parnes ' 
studies, but it makes sense to enumerate them nonetheless and make 
explicit some of the limitations of these data. The life cycle stages 
to be discussed are: 

1. Childhood 

2. - Completion of education and entry into the, work force 

3. Marriage , 

4. Early married life — 

' the childless stage, i.e., the period prior to the birth 
of the first child 
^ 5. The transition surrounding the birth of the first child 

6. The age of children, their entry into school, etc. 

7. "The empty nest" 

8. Marital disruption 

9 . Old age 

1.. Childhood - ' 

Little can be done in connection with the childhood stage of the' 
life cycle with data gathered from the existing samples and proposed new. 
cohorts. This is true despite the fact that many of the women and men 
in the sample have had or will have by the conclusion of the panel a 
full complement of children. The problem is that we would have neither 
the full cross-section of children of any given age at any given" time; 
neither would we have the full set of parents of children of any given 
age at any given time nor the full set of children of any given. cohor t 
of parents. . ^ 
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However, one possibility is to retrospectively collect complete 
re^sidence histories and/or family composition histories of the young 
adult panels since birth in order to understand the complexity of^ 
the \family "arrangements and -living arrangements through time, and their 
effect' on subsequent behavior. We routinely ask a question in surveys, 
as wis asked- in the OCG TL study, with respect to whether the person 
was iVving^ with both parents at about* age 16 or so, and if not, whether 
the reason for that was the„ death of a parent* With high lev/els of 
marital disruption, this kind of . questioning may 'give a quite erroneous 
picture of the f arail-y envir-onmeni^wJjJ^ grew up. 

For one\ thing, -he question is not ^specific with respect to living with 
step-parents. And for another, "age 16 may not represent well the - 
individual's total familial environment when growing up. One study 
whi^hasUone this is that of Lee Robbins, -in a very unrepresentative 
sample of \black males in St. Louis. Some of these data have been ^ 
analyzed by* Ratclif f (1977). Questions' used in this study could be 

\ ^ ' •• ■ • 

considered for inclusion here. 

2. Comp letion of Education and E ntr y to the Work Force 



\ 



This toVic, in general, is covered more appropriately in David 
Featheriranis m^omorandum on "Schooling and the Transition from Schooling 
to Work." It Is relevant here only lo the extent that coiijpletioti of 
education £ nd ehtry into the work force are interconnected with familial 
processes 'l.ei ,\ has'-f amilial determinants and/or consequences) • 
Clearly, id doeslhave these determinant s and consequences and they •/ 
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should be considered • The only issue that I will discuss here is ' 
the question of the interrelationship between age at first marriage 
apd these other processes. 

3. Hirriage 

In connection with marriage, there are several relevant issues: 

_ ■. 

.1. The age distribution of first carriages 
2. Patterns of assortative mating 

3* The Interrelationships among marriage and schooling and 
job choice 

The most important issue with respect to marriage itself is. to. 
obtain a better understanding of the recent rise^ in cohort n\arriage 
ages. In order to model the process of marriage, a great deal of infor- • 
mation on antecedents is required, much of which has not been asked of 
the .earlier Parnes survey. I do not think that a great deal^can be 
learned from these data on the cliang ing process of marriage, but 
the new cohort offer an opportunity to take a fresh view of the 
marriage process. Two' exemplary studies of the marriage process are 
those of Ho^an (1976) and Voss (1975) . If there were .serious interest in this 
issue, additional measures could be added to the new cohort study, in 
order to better tap the theoretical ideas of Becker and other economists ^ 
as \7ell as the sociologists. 

If more adequate data were available on some of the'antecedents of early: 
or late marriage and/or of homogaray or heterogamy of marriages,^' we would be , 
in a better position to assess the social and economic . consequences of 
early marriage without the serious problem of confounding ^arly marriage 
iti^elf with the process of selectivity of early marriages on factors 
also associated with the presumed consequence. (For studies of 
■ ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ . • . • • . ' ■' ' ■ ■ 



consequences of early marriage and childbear ing, see Presser, 1971, 1974; 
Bacon, 1S74; Furstenburg, 1976 a, b,c; Outright, 1973; Coombs and 
^reedman, 1970; Freedman and Coombs, 1966; Trussell, 19/6, Ba'ldwin, 1976, 
Menken, 1972) . 

Life experiences of unmarried persons, — ^Historically, for a very, 
large share of women, marriage followed almost immediately 
Upon the completion of education. And for any given cohort only 
a small number of person-years were spent, as an unmarried adult.- We • 
suspect that this has changed for recent cohorts with the rising 
^age at first marriage. There are several interesting questions that 
might be^ addressed with these data and they may help achieve better 
understanding, of the long-term social and economic significance of the 
rise^of age at first, marriage. First j exactly what are young, 
unmarried adults doing? To what extent are they living^ independently 
of the family of orientation? What effect does the length of the 
interval between the completion of education and marriage have on 
"^subsequent labor force 'and familial behavior? Does this effect depend 
on the activities and living arrangements during this interval? 

In order to address these questions, taking advantage of the ■ 
longitudinal design, it is essential to get detailed information on 
the activities of high school age members of the new cohort. In 
addition to part-time jobs. and attending school, what do they do 
that might dispose them to early or later marriage, to particular typ^es 
of educational aspirations, to preraar ital- pregnancy, etTc .. , 



^ 5 ^ ' Ka rly Married Life; The Childless Stape and the TransltloQ 

~ • to Parenthood / , 

These life-cycle stages are .'extremely active periods in the • 

lives of men and women. Many crucial transitions occur and decisions 

having consequences for future stages in the life cycle are made. 

There is typically a high incidence of residential movement including 

migration from one labor market area to another as well as local 

movement involving the adjustment of housing to. changing needs for 

space and amenities, and an improved ability" to pay for housing. It 

is also a period- of frequent job change as individuals seek to find 

•their best niche in the occupational structure. In addition, ' young 

couples are acquiring consuraej: durables, and setting their consumption 

standards and establishing their unique life style. They, are also 

developing plans for childbearing. 

In addition this is the period during which marital conflict 
is comimn as, couples are learning to adapt their own activitTes and 
behavior to the desires and needs of the spouse. It Is a period of 
very high rates of marital disruption. (Probably one marriage in 
six or seven will terminate within the, first five year s, . despite a 
rising age at marriage distribution). 

In recent years, there has been an increase in the interval between 
marriage and the birth of the first child, and it would not be surprising 
if the interval expanded even further. Even if the, median interval 
doesfnot change, very much, the'upper tail of the distribution '^J. ' 
spread out, and the prevalence of premarital pregnancies is likely to 
decline (see Sweet .1977). . .. . 
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■ The labor force participation rates of young wives prior to the 
birth of their first child have continued to increase. In addition, 
the rates of. participation following the birth of the first child have 
continued to increase, andrnar\e' now quite high, - --^ 

(1) ' a major focus of attention ought to be on recent change in . 
the economic circumstances of young .couples in the 'United States. . •• > 
This would involve looking both at' inter-cohort changes, as well a? •; 
at the processes generating differential economic circumstances . ^. 
of young couples in relation ,to educational char actetis tics, other 
background characteristics, childspacing, and wives' participation , . 
in the labor, force. , / \ " 

(2) Of high priority is to try to get a greater sense of the, ^ 
processes by which sex-irole norms and attitudes are foynd, and theip 
consequences. In this regard, I think it is important to recognize 
these as dynamic attitudes and not regard them as sort of psychological 
traits which once measured, apply forever go the individual. The import, 
point here is that these attitudes and nor«?s are not only. clianging 
society-wise through time, perhaps at a very rapid pace, but they also 
change in response to changing conditions and experiences of individuals 
Therefore, it would seem to me that in addition to asking the labor . ^ 
force seriesr.year after year, it would also be well to ask at least 

a selected set of sex-role norm or sex-role attitude questr.ons,^as , 

well. . : / • ^ 

■ .(3) A similar rationale applies to studying the divisibn of labor 

within the. married couple's household. . This .division of labor is tiot 

• . •* ■ ■ ■ . . ■ 

■ fixed, but may be constantly in flux.- 
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I would concur with Harriet Presser's conclusion in a paper 
on female employment and the division of labor within the home: 

"Nov? that we are seriously studying the employment of women 

. . ■ I ■■.■■* 

outside the home^ it is time we gave at least equal attention 
. to the division of labor inside, the 'home." (1977) 

in bot:h cases, it is important to attempt to better understand 

the consequences (if any) of a given pattern of sex role orientations 

and/or division of household labor, independently of the antecede]^ts 

of these orientations and behaviors, ~; . / 

■ ■ ^' . [ '. • ■ . • ■ ' - 

' (4) Relations with kin,~It has been difficult In the past tp .get 

representative measurements of kin contact of young couples following 
their own marriage. These data provide a unique opportunity to get an 
- indication on a nationally. representative basis of the degree -to which 
' relationships with kin persist following marriage ^^r a cross-^'section 
of the United States population, and also an ^indication of the degree 
to which such contact, or lack thereof, is influential in other life 
cycle !or career decisions. ^ 

(5) A specif ic issue in this regard is the. extent of parental 
. financial assistance to young persons following their marriage. 
This lis very closely tied up with the process of marriage and 
. cdmpletion of education, particularly when an early pregnancy occurs 
either prior or or shortly after the marriage. 
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(6) In' connection with the working wives, questions' involving 
adaptations of her life arid those of other members of the household 

■ \3buld be of value. Specifically, it would be interesting to knovJ 
, (a) how couples adapt to. the patterns of child . care in a two worker 
liousehold. By .thati{\l do not specifically mean day care, but that . 
routine child care — the bathing, the feeding, playing with and eating 
for infants and young children. (b) Leisure time activities — How do 
working couples deal with 'their leisure in comparison to couples with 
'only one earner? • (c) The' division of labor with respect to' household 
tasks. How do two earner families compare with one earner families? 
(d) Do sex-role attitudes and various aspects of "happiness" and life 
satisfactions differ by emplo\Tnent status of the wife (and husband) ? 

In ^^ddition to looking at cross-sectiona! differences by work 
status, it v;ould be possible to look at changes in these patterns in" 
response to changes, in the emplo>inent;. Status of wiveS);.(see .later 
discussion on., the problem, of "exposure to risk") • 

(7) Of particular significance for young coupl^es is- the accu- 
mulation of assets a-nd the incurrence of debt. It would seem to me 
that more . attention should be paid to these processes. Particularly 
relevant would be the impact of child spacing on these processes and 
these processes themselves on child spacing. 

(8) It would be valuable to\have collected ir*ore data on the 
spouse of both the young men and youhg women who are married. This; 



particularly for marital disruption studies, lt\inight be 'useful to ' ' 
collect soir.e additional inforration on chriracteristics of the first 



, ^ . ^. , . , , ^ , _ M 

would involve more data at each successive interview as well as more ■ . \ * 

\-- 

1; 

a 



■ ■ ■ ' ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ,;-\:; 

retrospective data in ntie first or second ihtervlew. In some cases, •. \- 



spouse at the [ time of marriage for that small subset of women who 
'have been married more than once. This would have bfeen particularly 
valuable Cor | the 30-44 year 0I4 sample in the earlier study. 

(9) Another potentially valuable addition would be questions 
concerning young people's projection of their futures. The interesting 
thing about a ten-year panel is that many Of these predictions can be- 
validated oier time. It would also be interesting to see how these 

expectations about the future change, in response to changing circiim- 

I .1 ■ ' ' ■ \ ' ■ , • , ' • ■ . -f* . , ■ 

^stances. -T^his is particularly important with reference to various. 

I ■ • ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ 

theories about permanent income and also the, theories about the forma- 
tion of tastes and aboiit the impact of one' s expectations about the 
future on (bne's present Behavior. Presently, we have only a glimmering 
of an. understanding of the degree to which individuals ^nd couples, 
plan their longer term life courses, and the circumstances under 
wiiich these plans, if they exist at all,, are modified.^ 

There are a number of interesting and important issues with 
respect to fertility. 

(A) We now routinely collect' fertility expectations data 
and we know that young couples now report very low ftirtility. I have 
argued elsewhere (Sweet, 1977) that in a pill-steriliz^i tion birth, 
control environment, I would expect a. tendency for dovmvrard adjustmr^nt 
of these expectations for a fairly large share of ^ the cohort. 
I articuiarly, I think chat childlessness 'and one-child ,£ amilies will 
occur with greater prevalence than the present 35<pectations data 
riuggest . (One study of these d^i ta for a reccint ctVnort has .ippoared — 
see Suter ar^ Waite, 1975.) This adjustment of fertility expecta - 
tionc has iijp] ications for the ] ahcr, foijce bchav ior of the individual 
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wbmen and the cohor t ."^Further , there are. if I am correct, impor.tant 
labor force determinants of this readjustment. ^ . . 

(B). There is the whole issue of the: causal relationship between - 
labor force participation and fertility, ^ To d.ate we have nc^t been . 
•able to;get any decent handle on the .problem. The explanations of fered 
for this failing include: . 

• (1) We do not yet ^ave the right statistical|i^ricks'. ■ ., 
j' (2) We do-not yet have the right \data. 
However, in iny judgiiient, the reason is primarily; 



(3) We have not yet been able to adequately formulate the 
appropriate questions which we want to answer / ' We do ,not r^eaMy^ 
uiany refutable, but non-trivial, hypotheses. Perhaps this overstates 
the case, but it emphasizes that in my judgment at least, before we 
.'undertake further large" scale studies of the wh ole process, we should 

(1) Try to organize our existing knowledge about the: various | 
components of the' process; ^ . ; . 

(2) Undertake small sc^le studies of some of these comppnent 

processes; " - , , . _ ■ 

(3) Attempt to dfevelop thc;oretical and conceptual Tiid|dels which 

encompass a larger share of these component processes. - r/ 

•. * > • ■ " 

1- The Agin g of Childr en 

. This life cycle stage is not well represented in these samples. 
Tlife omission' of 25-29 year old women and raisn 25-4^ in* , ' 

the'earlier study as well as the lack of specific questioniug. on, 
children, makes these data- relatively inappropriate, for studies of the 
life cvcle stage- involving children in school. ' 



■ j;. The "Empty Neat" 

• The.v'empty nest'V is a label .given to the situation of married 
couples f bllowing the'exit from the household of the last child/ There 
has. to date bWen little study in the United States of the process , by 
whiQh children leave the parental household. The one notable exception 
is the work done with the Michigan panel data (see also Young, 1975) . 
More study of . this'' important process from the point of view of the 
parental household, as well as from the point of jview of the young 
adult leaving the household, would be quite valuable. There are many 
forces affecting .this transition, including the economic resources of 
the young adult, the economic resources of the parents, the housing 
situation in which parents are residing, the social environment of the 

' parental household, the educational status of the child. How does 
thisc vary among children with different characteristics or different 
bir til orders? v 
There are other issues which deserve attention* To what' extent 
do parents adjust their housing; stock to the empty ner>t situation, 
moving from larger housing to smaller housing, to housii^g which is 
more or less accessible to jobs and' other institutions? To what extent 
is the empty nest associated with residential migration? It is a 
c*onimonplace observation that people frequently remain in a community 
uvitil their children finish high school, and it is quite possible that 
potential moves are "stored up" until this time and a great amount of , 
movement occurs at about that time.' To my knowledge little is known 
about this* To what extent is the labor ^orce participation and hours 
worked, particularly by the wife, fleeted by the' last child leaving 
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the household? One factor is the cost of financing college 'education. " 
To the exterit/that the absent child is' still a, .financial burden ou \. 
the "empty nest" couple, it may result in continued or renewed labor '.\ 
force participation and an increas'p in the hours worked of . the wife. or .. 

mother. - " . 

; To what extent is the empty nest a period of conflict/or a period . 
of relative contentment? Dependent children in adolescent ages are 
frequently a source of considerable strain within the family.. 

IThat are leisure patterns of empty nest couples? Do they modify^ 
their leisure patterns as their children leave their household? ^lat 
are patterns of contact of empty nest couples in the absence of 
...day-to-d^y responsibilities for children with other kin. Do relations 
with kin assume an increasing role, in the life' of empty nest coupJ.es? 

8 . >larital Disruption 

, With the sample: design 'rfrom'^t^ ^^^^y present 

proposed survey it appears as if a large portion of both' early and late . 
marital disruptions would be caught. Some of the issues with respect 
to marital disruption by separation and divorcee which should be explored 
include: 

a) overall, there has been a neglect of tl>e male experience ^f 
marital disruption and ' subsequent renarriage. See, however, Hogan 
^1976) : (2) Longitudinal data, unlike much of our retrospective 
data, provide an opportunity tc.4btain information on -.charac- . 

' .teristids of ' both spouses at. the time of marriage, retrospective- report^ 
:of some aspects of the experience of spouses prior t^^ marr.iage, and . . . 
.some of the details of the experiences within marriage. ^ This potential 



should be exploited. (3) The circumstances of step-children ( has been 
a neglected topic of research* The possibility exists of getjii^ig a 
fair amount of experience of step-children in a sample of this sort. 
Unfortunately^ the younger sample would produce very few step-children 
(and person years of .experience of step child-hood) over a period of 
5-10 years. Similarly, the circumstances surrounding adoption and 
foster children might usefully- be studied, although the number of 
cases l^ere is very small. (4) A more dynamic view of the living 
arrangements of persons following marital disruption would be possible 
with data of this sort. In an earlier papisr,- I observed .tliat . C 
the cross-section data on the living arrangements (or labor force j 
behavior) of divorced women do not provide a very good understanding 
of. what really happens following marital disruption. First, in a 
cross-section the women who are currently separated or divorced are 
very heavily over -representative'^ J^ersoh^^ who have been in those 
circumstances for a Jong period of time and are very under -representative 
of the circumstance3 of women who spent only a short period of time / . 
between marriages, i.e.., who remarried within a year or so of the 
termination of ,their marriage. A cross-section sample of separated 
or divorced women, gives us the experience of women weighted iiy 
proportion to the number of - years spent in a disrupted state. ^ 

The important issue here is, what is the adaptation of women to a 
marital disruption — in terms of living arrangements (i .e.^/ moving 
into a parental household, moving in with other relatives, /moving in 

and forming a household of one's own), their economic ada,t)tation 

> 

(i.e., going on welfare, continuing to work^ increasing /hour s worked, 

/ 
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entering the work force after an absence or for the first time). 
Attention should be paid to both temporary adaptations, and adapta- 
tions of a more pennanent nature, and to their relationship with 
remarriage probabilities^ . * 

It would also be useful to try and get a better handle on 
women's 'expectations regarding remarriage, and for married persons an 
indication of their perception of the long-termvlability of their ^ 
present marriage. A limited amoutit of work has been done in the 1970; 
National Fertility Studj? regarding expectations about rei^arrlage, and 
it, seems worthy of continued development here. One of the important 
issues in understanding processes of marital disruption is to 
separately determine the antecedents of "marital conflict" and then, 
to determine the response to conflict (e.g., separation) conditional 

on a given level of conflict. ^ 

' It would be possible to ask some hypothetical questions about the 
responses to marital disruption. At first thought, this. might seem 
somewhat farfetched but in terms_pf_wMer standing the dynamics of 
disruption, but It. would be interesting to try to assess the degree to 
which persons have thought about their- response to a potential disruption 
or for that matter , to a potential marriage strain. This kind of thing 
has its drawbacks — both practical and. ethical. It might well be 
the sort of questioning which would cause the la'ck of subsequent 
cooperation with the interview. It also might be regarded as a kind 
ok questioning which might have an adverse effect on the life of 'the 
respondent. 

A unique opportunity that the longitudinal design provides is to 
Examine respp.nses^o temporary personal crises; For example, the death 

/ ■ ! ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ - ' ■ 



of a family member, a period of extended unemployment or illness, the 
temporary separation of spouses, and so forth. Any of these events is 
sufficiently rare that definitive work could not be done with a small 
sampj-e of this sort. However, it does seem to me that as one follows 
the lives of a group of people over a period of time, such events 
are of suf f icietit frequency' to provide some interesting study if 
we are prepared ahead of time to follow through on it and hot treat 
these events simply as temporary crises or annoyances within the lives 
of the . sample households. Again, pursuing this line of endeavor might 
be regarded as either of doubtful utility, unethical, or potentially 
damaging of the rapport and cooperation of the sample respondents. 

9. Old Ape-Retirement 

Much of the. work done on activities of the elderly population 
surrounding retirement, widowhood, etc., has drawn on local samples 
whicji were quite homogeneous with respect to "social class." Soriie 
of the other studies which have been done of more representative samples 
have relatively restricted content. 

Many of the same series of issues appropriate to the "empty nest" 
population might also be appropriate to the elderly sample. These 
issues include migration, adjustment of housing, adjustment of the labor 
force participation and hours worked of the wife, part-time post- 
retirement employment of the husband, the degree of conflict within the 
Imarriage. the degree of happiness, leisure patterns, kin contact, etc. 

For lack of time, knowledge and inspiration, I have chosen not 
to develop this topic in any further detail. 
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* i will conclude my discussion with some general is?ues 
that i>ervade many topic areas covered in this memorandum and as well 

as others. • . 

(1) A seriouJ problem in longitudinal studies like the Parnes 
6tudy under discussion here and the Michigan Longitudinal Study :. 
is that of sample attrition. It is usual practice to minimize the 
significance of sample i attrition by comparing the distribution of 
characteristics of tlhe initial sample vd.th those of the survivors in 



the sample at some r^ter point. Most often these comparisons show 
little selectivity ii^ sample attrition. 

The issue that I am concerned with, however, is a different 
issue'— sample attrition that is associated directly with the 
processes being studied. For example, there have been several 
reports from both the Parnes Study and the Michigan Study on 
levels .and differential incidence of marital disruption. It 
seems to me that these '.analyses have not come, to grips with the fact 
that one very important source of sample attrition is that associated 
with marital disruption itself . This. would certaiiily have an effect 
on measured levels of marital disruption. It could have an effect on 
dif f^ential patterns ofl marital disruption among subgroups in the 
popiilation and might well bias measured effects oi both; background 
characteristics, as well as the effects of changesV economic - 
circumstances, etc. \ 

Other processes in addition to marital disruption 'v^ould well be 
associated with attrition from the skmple. These V 
include marriage, migration, job change, and mobility int^ and out of 
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the labor forces. One might also find deterioration of respondents' 
"mental health" to be associated with attrition. 

I am raising a question and not proposing a solution. I would 

. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . -^^ 

not advocate refraining from studying processes like marital ai^>tuption 

which may be associated with sample attrition^ but I think that 
greater /'caution should be exercised, 

(2) Cohort definition,, duration, and exposure to risk in 
longitudinal samples defined by age using a period specif ic . interview 
questioh'content,— In a recent paper, Steven Bahr (1977) examined the 
probabUity of marital disruption of the NLS young wom en's sample. 
He begins with a sample of persons married at the time of the first 
interview and analyzes the probability that their marriages terminated 
within four years. He addresses the question of whether the higher 
rate of marital dissolution associated with young age at marriage is . * 
due to the intervening process of changes in husband's income and 
the couple's accumulation of assets.- With this design the sample . 
of marriages consists disproportionately of persons marrying young, 
as compared to what any marriage cohort would include. His sample of 
young marrlers are disproportionately at longer durations than his 
sample of older marriages. Further, the marriage experienced studied 
varies systematically with respect to duration,'' depending on age at< 
marriage. However, an adequate test of his hypothesis requires that 
duration be fixed. . ' 

In the NI.S data, the original sample of young persons are 
15 to 24 years of age at the first observation. Wefollow these people 
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through time. ' The members of the sample complete their education,^ 
marry, begin their first job, have children, and ^ through a variety 
of other life cycle transitions as they age. They start. in an age 
idnge spread over an interval -in which a great many important transi- 
tions' tend to occur. These transitions occur to individuals not at 
a fixed age, but over a range of ages. / . v. 

/ The sample persons are asked for information about their present^ 
characteristics and about recent changes on an annual basis, using the 
same interview schedule for every individual in any given year. The 
content of this interview schedule is similar for one year to .another, 
but each year some further unique information is asked. It is this 
unique information to which my comments are directed. 

Suppose that it was determined that it is important to add some 
questions which might illuminate the process of marital disruption and 
a series of questions^ were added to the surveyof that year- Some 
people will not be asked these questions because they are not yet 
married. For other people who are married, the questions will\ be 
asked very early in their marriage because, perhaps, they got married 
the day before the interviewer came along.- Other people who are . older 
at the initial sample ' selection and may have been married for several 
years at that time, have been married for 10 years or so by the time - 
they are asked the questions which are aimed at illuminating processes 
of marital disruption. Still others have already experienced disruption of 
their marriage by the time the questions are asked, so they are not asked. 
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' ■ Two problems are invplved. 'the first is that at a given 
point, in time in a survey in which . tlie tsespondents are selected- ; 
the basis of their initial age, different members of the sample 
in different circumstances with respect to risk of. particular 

events. In addition, they have had different periods of ex^>osure to \ 
risk. Secondly! married persons in the sample appear at varying 
marriage durations, with different family circumstances. Statistical . 
controls may be introduced in a multivariate model, and interictious 
can be introduced in various ways. However, it seems to me to be 
preferable to have a more homogeneous (marriage) cohort experience to 

analyze, \ ' / 

The solutio^^^•to this problem, it seems to me, is to determine at _ 

the Seginning what processes are going to be^ stu<?.ied intensively and 

then consider what the ideal point in the life cycle would be to ask 

about these processes. Relevant questions should be asked at the 

relevafit point,** so -that exposure to risk is controlled . For example, 

Jn the case of^marital disruption,' questions about the marriage should 

be asked shortly after its occurrence ~ say, 6 months to a year or a 

year and a half after, the marriage. Thus, individuals would be; asked 

a marriage supplement at a more or less fixed duration- following the. 

marriage and then at successive rounds thereafter. Not everyone in 

the sample would be asked the same questions in the same year, bu.t 

everyone would be asked to the extent that it is feasible, the same 

questions at the same point in their ^ "family life cycle." 

I liave foc'ised attention on marriage and divorce, but there are 

a number of different events that mark an important life cycle transition 
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and which might reasonably be regarded as beginning a period of /exposure 
to risk^and other |ilfdP if transitions and experiences. It might be . .. 
worth considering ^e^'^is^^a]^ series of questions to be asked about . 
the events whenever they ocdur ' within the same span of the study. 

For: example, (1) at the time of graduation from high .school or college 
or the termination of education; (2) special questions on the situation 
at the time of first birth — perhaps some retrospective questions 

■ surrounding the decision to have a' first birth or t>.e circumsta^ ^ ', 
under which the conception occurred; (3) marriage would be another 
event with a special set , of questions surrounding the occurrence of a 
first marriage; (4) divorce; (5) retirement; (6)" entering the "empty . 
nest" stage; (7) Widowhood. 

The period immediately after the occurrence of such an event is , 
■particularly important because. a whole series of temporary and more 

■ permanent changes and adjustments are likely to follow very soon after 
the event; an understanding of this complex array of responses may 
help in better understanding the longer-term' consequences of the 
occurrence of such an event or of its timing, . ' , 

. .Another example of a related problem is found in the questions asked- 

of young women in the sample on page 11 of the first round interview. 
Such women were asked a question concerning why; they left their last job : . 
two of the categories relate to family processes — one.was to get 
married , and another was because the husband wanted her to From this 
kind of. question it is, of course, impossible to determine the degree 
. to which marriage is associated with labor force transitions since 
.raany people who married and left their job, subsequently got a new job. 
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Similarly, snany people who got married 'continued with their job. 
The question asked relates to an event that occurred at an unspecified j 
point in time, andr refers to the last occurrence of a, possibly recurring 
evfent which may, or may not have coincided with the? marriage of the woman. 
Hence, the question asked dpes not permit any analysis of job mobility 
associated with marriage (or anything else, for that matter); 

■ (3) Retrospective questions ."! think the utility of a longitudinal 
Study may be greatly enhanced by asking retrospective questions about 
the life experiences prior to the beginning of the study period in an 
early round of the survey. I felt very much that the JJLS stud i es. 
have not had enough ^'retrospective questioning^. For e.^ample, in the 
30-44 year ol# chij.dbearkng and work histories ' 

should have been collected at the outset. As it stands now there are 
many gaps, and work such as that of Polache.k and'Mincer would, have, been 
greatly enhanced by t'he inclusion of such questions. Selecting the - 
relevant retrospective questions would require a more comprehensive 
plan of substantive focus and priorities. .^^ 

Retrospective questions are another x.-ay of filling in experience 
missed by virtue- of the sample design (age specific sample with fixed ^ 

survey content for all respondents at each round. to study events which 
" have considerable age variance in occurrence) . 
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(4) that there is a fundamental conflict 

in the study of. social change, between replicating .old survey questions^ 
exactly as they-were done at an earlier time or improving upon. them ^. 
■arid losing the a'dvantages of exact replication/ In considering the 
surveying of a new cohort of young persons in the natioiml longi- . 
tudxnal surveys it is appropriate to consider explictly: this dilenma 
This is the second cohort to' be observed in what may become a series. of . 
studies. Exact replication of earlier studies is toportant in assessing 
social change to date. We should not lose sight of the .fact that there^^ 
will be further change in subsequent decades and at some point the 
data to be collected in the late 1970s will be used as the. starti^^ 
point 'in assessing change in the future. , Thus, it is essential to 
consider not only wtet we can replicate from the previous cohort study, 
but also what baseline measurements taken today would be worthy of . 
replication a deca^de from now. ^ 
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TffiS^JOB SEARCH 



V Only a modest ainoiin^ been accomplished in the 

- .v., . ^ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ^, ,• \- • ■ ■ ■ . , ■ ■ • 

fieldof job search; The main reason this is the absence of appropriate 
data to distinguish among : the multitudinous search-theoretic hypotheses . , 
This memorandum states some of . these 1^ indicates hov the Nat- 

ional Longitudinal Surveys can be used \to facilitate testing. 

- It begins with the simplest search^modeX and describes the "data necessary, 
to test some of its implications. Se^rcll^^^od^ls vhich acc^^ flucttaat- 
■(dnfr, reservation wages are then presented^1?3gether with their data -requirements . 



This is followed by a model of on-the-jobv search* and questions that ^an 
determine its importance. Kext(Pa "lodel that allows search intensity to c - 
vary is briefly outlined as well asUts .data requirements 4 The concluding^^ . 
section contains a model of job search over the business cycle and discusses - 
the data necessary for testing its implications. . 

' The Elementary Job Search Model . 
The'critical components of jo.b search models are : the cost of search i 
c, thfe distribution^ F, of^ job offers, and the reservation wage^ In the ;; 
elemintary job search model, a job offer X, is tendered. each! period i where X^^ 
is a' random ^|Variatg.e; with distribution F. The^ cost of generating; each ^p-rfer^.: ; 
is constant and there is no discounting. The X 's are mutually independent 
'andl'F is well-behaved.. . If tih'e Job searcher retains the \highest offer |// 'v.,v> 

(searching with recall), the return from stopping after the^ nth search/ is . 

■ ■ ■■■■ ' '. ' / ' . . ■ * ■ ' \ 

, y Max(X, ,.. .,X^) - nc. ^ * ' 

The' searcher is assumed to maximize Y . 'The best rule in this simple setting 
has the following form: 
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accept employment if x >^ 5 
continue to search if x < 5» 
where* C is the solution to 

/ 



c = r (x-C) dF(x).-^ 
This model has "been used to rationalize frictional xmerirployment — 
what vas previously regarded as waste is now interpreted as a productive 
endeavor . But do people really behave in this. elementa3ry way? More 

i * \ 

complic'Ated search models have been designed that include risk aversion ^ 
wealth effects, adaptive behavior, etc. These will bej addressed in a 

moment. For now focus on the simple model and its data requirements. 

.t , \ • 

• • ' ' ■ ^ ■ r . \ •• ■ : ■ 

' The cost *of search must be measured before we can test this model. 
In the NLS, it is important to differentiate between the fixed and. marginal 
costs of searching. A question about cost could be asked for 21m, ile., how 
did you find your current Job and how much did.it cost? How was this cost 
divided between an entry payment and a payment per Job offer? Did the cost 



per Job offer remain constant over the period of search?- 

Next the wage distribution facing the job searcher should be ascertained, 
This cannot be done precisely, bub we might be able to aste questions from 
which the mean and standard deviation can be inferred. This .'could be done 

after U8b. . / \ 

■ ' " ' / ' ■ 

The reservation wage .jLs the answer to questions U8c and U6d. Given 
^ '. • ' ' 

the-„cost.oA search and an estimate of the offer distribjition, the dis- 

crepancy between the "optimal" and actual reservation wage can be, 
calculateii. \ . 



^ For a (Complete description of this elementary search 
by Lippman and McCall. ^ ^ \ 

Question numbers refer to the* 19T6 Survey for Younf^' Men. 



model, see the survey 
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The essence of the Job search paxadlgm is a vlULingness to reject offers 
below the reservation wage. In the Retrospective Work History alter the 
respondeaoit is questioned "about the method of search 52e, he could then be 
asked a,bout the cost of search, the offer distribution, the reservation 
vage, the number of offers he received, jbut rejected, and the accepted vage. 
This should^be done for each spell of unemployment. The way the question 
is currently phrased implies that the Job searcher could have rejected only 
one offer in the past five years. ; Would also like to know how long he 
searched before receiving an acceptable offer. It is extremely important 
to differentiate between the period of unemployment and the period of search. 



r 



Surely, it is incorrect to equate unemployment and Job search. 
Search Models With Fluctmi^ing Reservation Wages 

The behavior of the reservation wage over the period of Job search is 
a decisive factor tn discriminating among search models. In the elementary 
search model the reservatiotJ wage is constant over time. Empirical studies 
have found tMs to be incorrect. Kasper and others discovered that the 
reservation waga declines over the period of Job search.— On the other 
hand, Sant concludes froza his analysis of the Survey of Work Experience of 
Your Men, "that a monotonicaHy declining sequence of reservation wages is 

not an accurate description of actual search behavior of tmemployed 

"■^^^ \ ■ ; 

individuals looking for ^obs." What theoretical considerations can be used 
to reconcile these empirical inconsistencies? And, more importcmtly^ how 
can the NLS be used to\ aissesa their relative importance?' , 



^ In his study of 300o\^long4tenn unemployed the reservation wage declined 
at a 'rate that varied from .32 to .76 per month. Barnes and Stephenson 



also observed declining 



reservation wages. 
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There are several reasons for >e5^ecting reservation wages -^o decline 
as search continues of which the fbllowing are the most significant: 
(a) Finite time horizon will cause\he Jch searcher to lower hi^ reserva- 
tion wage as he ages.-'' One would exp^ this factor to he of minor 
-^importance during hrief episodes of unemple^ent. This is especially true 
^ younger sear^lhers. (h) Initial perceptioSS>i^e wage offer distribu- 
tion may he incorrect. Assuming that an adaptive search strategy is 
. . followed, the reservation wage will he adjusted as theseXfalse perceptions 
are corrected hy observed wage offers.— If the searcheAwas initially 
and wrongly pessimistic, his reservation wage will rise, ovefr time; if he 
•was overly optimistic, the reservation will decline as search continues. 
.(c) - Salop has discussed another reason for the reservation to decline 

as search proceeds. The elementary search model assumpd that individual 
sampled randomly without recall from the wage distribution. All firms in 
Which their skills were used were treated equally. In fact, J oh searchers 
usually have prior i information about job opportunities in. these firms ^ 
Using this information to rankr firms, they then search systematieally start^ 
ing with those firms with the best opportunities . As the searcher marches 
down his list he recalculates his reservation wage at each step. The 
reservation wage appropriate for a highly ranked firm will be too large for 
a lower ranked firm so that searching in this systematic way gives rise to 
a declining reservation wage. 




X V See Gronau and Lippman and McCall. This is true for both^recall and non 
\ recall, with the recall reservation wage exceeding the non-recall wage. . 

\^^/ §ee Rothschilds • 
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(d) As search goes on there is presumably a diminution in wealth. » This 

■ . • • ' ■ ' . ■ ^ ■ . 

in turn causes the reservation wage to decline assuming that the searcher 

^/ ■ " 

has -decreasing -absolute risk aversion .— - — " " 

The important point emerging from these models is that the reservation 

wage and its behavior over periods of search depend on factors like age, 

wealth, perceptions, skills^ and risk preferences. The theory of search can-* 

not be tested properly until information is gathered on these key variables. 

The addition of the following questions to the NLS woxad enable 'us to test 

the- importance of these veiriables: 

1. How much wealth did you have at the beginning of your Job search? 

2. How much of - this was in a liquid form? 

3. At what rate was wealth reduced during search? 

U. Were you receiving unemployment compensation while searching? 

5. What was your initial reservation wage? 

6. Did you revise your reservation wage as offers were obtained? 

7. Did you search systematically? 

8. What offers were rejected? How many? - 

9. What was the acceptance offer^? 

10. Were you cillowed to accumxilate offers? 

11. How long was the period of search? 

All the previous discussion assumes that the Job is completely 
characterized by the dolleo* amount of the , wage offer. Obviously, the 
searcher is also concerned with non-pecuniary aspects like Job tenure, 

^ See Hall, Lippman, and McCall. The assimption of decreasing absolute 
risk aversion is relatively weak. The sparse empirical work on this subject 
does not reject the assumption. 
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availability of on-the-job training, working conditions, and location. 
Conseqtiently, the following questions shoiild also be asked: 

„ 12. Do youLJ'egard the a ccepted J gVas a perm anent or temporary PgsUjgn?^ 
13. Does the job include training? - 
Ik. Does the Job involve more travel time than previously? 
' 15. Did you relocate in order to obtain this Job? 
On-The-Job Search 

A valuable job attribute is the ability to engage in on-the-job search. 
Mattila estimated that "at least 50'tb' 6o percent of all quits move from Job 
to Job without ever experiencing unemployment^ This suggests that on-the- 
job search may be quite important and that full time searchers are mainly 
new entrants and discharged workers. In the model of on-the-job search 
the worker has three options at every point of time: work fxai time, on- 
the-job search and full time search. Assuming that the cost of on-the- . 
job search exceeds the cost of full time search, and also that on-the-job 
search is worthwhile, the policy has the following strucliure: 

if X £ C^, search full time . 

if 5^ < X < on-the-job search , 

if X >^ work full time, 

where x is the ciirrent wage and 5^ and are reservation wages . 

The significance of on-the-job search can be assessed by the NLS. This 
can be done by elaborating on 35c, asking the following questions: 



V See Lippman and McCall for details. 



\ 
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1. What is the cost of on-the-job aecurch relative to full time search? 

2. .'Did you engage in on-t her Job search? 

-3v"HpTr"inany-offer8-di-d~y^ ~ 
U • What was the accepted offer? 

5. How long did you search on-the-job? 

6 • Did you begin with ph-the-Job search but eventually quit and 
secttr^h full time?< 

?• Was on-the-job search done in anticipation of a layoff? 

.• . ■ . . > ■ ' • . . . • 

Ab an aside note that question 21 1, the respondent should evaluate 
the alternative methods :ised in his Job search. Also explain why he chose- 
a pasrticular mode of search. And in question 30a should not mix layoff and 
Job search. Rather should ask if a Job was sought during layoff. If people 

search on the Job then surely they ijiast also search while being laid off. 

■ . ■ ■ ■ * ■, , " ' 

How iifipoirfcant is this?' ^ 

6. If you quit your previous Job, did you search before quitting? 
/ Was tMe \>asier thafa searching ai'ter ti^.iitting? 

9, If laid ijtt^ ciid. you search while await in^^ a recall? ' 
Variable Inten s ity of Search 

Almc&tit all search j?iodeln apsume there is a fixed cost of search per 
period yielding one draw from the wage distribution. In fret, t.he intensity 
of March is variable that can "be controli.ed by the Job searcher. 
Presumably, the highe>r foregone earni?igrt the great6i: the Intensity of search 
The following:, questions can addrie^s^ this issue: 

1. Was your rate oif search per period constant over the Job sex\rch? 

2. If constant, what was the lrc>te? 

3. Tf liot constant, what was.:" its range? 
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U. Was yo\ar rate of expenditure on search constant throughout the 
;spell of unemployment? - . v 

5; If it was constant J what was the amount ? _^ ; ' 



. 6. If not, what was the range within which it fluctuated? 
Business Cycle Effects 

Another setting in which resiervation wages are not constant over time 
is when the underlying wage distrihut ion is changing in response to business 
cycle forces. It has "been shown that the reservation wage declines as the. 
econoDQT deteriorates . nevertheless, without' special assumptions , it could 
not be demonstrated that the period of search unemployment declined as the 
, economy improved. The longitudinal feature of the NLS can he used to test 
the effects of the business cycle. These tests can he based on questions 
already asked about reservation wages and duration of search at different 
points of the "business cycle. 
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%;> : / ][n recommending foci for the; new cohort panels of the National Longitudinal 
••>: ^ ^ S shall raise, at least implicitly, an issue which may be moot ' 

at this stage of- planning. Namely ,-should the^ NLS be conceived rather narrowly . 
as a; longitudinal version . of the Current Population Survey (CPS); or, should ... 
the NLS range broadly over many aspects of the unfolding development of young .V ; 
. .persons' lives as they pass through various stages of the life cycle? In the 
fir^t case, the new NLS would Igo forward with refinements in its technical 
measurement of unemployment, job changes, earnings, and the economic returns:, 
to schooling--essentially issues about the supply of labor but also to/a degree 
about the supply and quality of jobs in the regular economy. In the second . 
case, the'scope of. life's substance addressed by the NLS would be even more 
encompassing than the presi^nt range of the questionnaires: (see James .Sweet's 
evaluation of the perhaps excessive breadth of the former surveys). As I 
understand my. mission, I am to take some stand between these two alternatives, . 
In view of my subject, *'the transition from school to work," I shall argufe 
for substantial expansion of the topical foci of the new NLS panels of young 
boys and girls. Further, I shall argue that .the target population of these 
panels should be expanded to include military as well a's civilian members 
of the resident population, (I might be convinced to restrict it to the nonr . - 
institutional population, but the matter -of . following the institutionally 
resident student population into adulthood is not an unimportant one,) 
Finally, I shall suggest that a commitment to a five-year foll.pw-up of persons 
in the ages 1,4 to is not enough. 

In my remarks I shall attend in the main to the half of my assignment 
on the transition from schbol to work; thus, my ideas refer mostly to the * 
new NtS cohorts. I am reluctant to venture too deeply into what is really ' . 
a second major topic--the effects of schooling. This i's*the economists' 
baliwick, and' it has enjoyed extensive attention throughout the course of the 
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NLS studies (as well as elseWfiere).. But the recent decision, to alter th^ 
new .cohort, definitions^ 14 to 24 to ages 14 to 21^5 really the 

basis of my' reluctance to say much about the effects of education. At the 
end of the five-year follow-up, " large 'fractions of the new cohorts will . , 
still be in school, at least part-time. Thiisi" it is .rather foolish to talk ; 
about assessing the effects of something v^hich will not: be fully unfolded. ■ 
until sometime after the present commitment to a five-year follow-iip has 
been discharged. \' 

Let me consider briefly the outHne of what I understand to be the 

■ • ■ ■■ , ■' ■ ' \ 

transition from school to work. From the vantage of the individual, thiV 
life-stage transition is part of, the evolution of a multiplex role-set which 
we might refer to as becoming an. adult. : "Worker" is .but one. role or element^ ' 
of the adult role-set (including, for example, spouse, parent^ citizen). \ 
■ ••student'*:' is but one element, of the role-set of youths- While- the -latte-r-4s--- 
far less subject to multiple and often inconsistent role demands than in the 
instance of adults, both "student" and "worker" rolejs can be studied in 
isolation from their respective role-sets- only- at gr'^at risk, to^ complete ; 
uncer standing. In proposing the: study of the life-stage transition from 
school to work (call it entrance into the labor force, if you will), I am - 
suggesting that "initial" entrance into the role ''worker" is conditi°oned by 
other roleTind by a variety of socio-cultural , historical;^ and economic 
factors.: It is my view that little new will be learned of how youth enter 
the., labor market and become workers "unless panel studies such as the NLS. 
■ (and Bachmah' s..''Youth in Transition") place - this process within the larger 
framework. of "becoming an adult"— that process of exchanging, a rather simplex 
role-set for a multiplex , one during the late teens to 'middle or late twenties 



■ V. / From a perspective on sobial collectivities rather than individuals, . . 
the Uife cycle embodies cultural norms which adjust the ps)^cho-biologicaI 
time-piece of maturation to sojcio-cultural rhythmk (see Ruth Benedict,. 1938). 
;F6r a majority of- American males, the- life cycle |between./youth and adulthood 



consists! in the terminatioir of 



schooling, followed by (iri order) entrance 



into the economy as a nearly f all- time worker aiid marriage and family life. 
Table 1 documents the statistical reality of this sequential time-table of 
•life events, as over half of American men expeij'ience this "typical" pattern.^/ 
^ut both the sequencing and the pace i of events | in the transition into adulthood 



aire variable^ Among the birth 



cohorts which bbre the greater burdens of 



military service in World War II and i(to a lesser degree) in Korea, the transi- 
tion becamev somewhat less orderly than usual, land the frequency of atypical 
inversions— such as the interruption of schoqling/by military service, brief 
civilian employment, and the resumption of sc1i|QO ling— rose sharply. (Note 
the percentage of education-f iiist job inversions in Table 1 increased from 
about 11 percent to 15 percent for cohorts with substantial iT and Korean 
veterans before falling again, j Indeed^ veterans in all birth cob' r> : 

/experience less "typicality" injthe sequencing of life events than nonveterans- 
see Hogan, 1977).' In the aggregate, hdwevej, the transition from youth to 
adulthood, as indexed by the temporal intervals between school leaving and 
entrance into first fuU-time civilian jobs, has grown shorter (see Figure 1) 
over the experiences of successive cohorts,! bom in this century. V/insborough 
(1975)^ suggests that the exigencies, of war-time' and (for, later cohor^^ the 

. impending threats of the Vietnam; draft probably compressed the. stage ofXyouth 
•and shortened the duration of the trans iliiion from schoolboy; to adult worker. 



■ . M Moving from this discourse on life eye ler;;'what is- tlie significance 
■for 't^^^^ of .the new NLS? In stating the relevance I | shall • 

assume that the selection of two youthful cohorts was agg^in guided by an , 
interest in "the processes of occupational choice, and... the preparation for 
work and 'the ,. frequent ly dif f ic ;lt per^^d of accommodation to the laboij market 
whW formal schooling- has been completed" (NLS Handbook, 1976: 1) . | . • 

First, the target population should include all" elements "at risk" to 
becoming a worker (i.e., completing the transition from school to work during 
the course cf the study period). 'Operationally, this means sampling! the .birth 
cohorts ages 14 to 24 or 14 to 21 in the initial survey year and following 
•them as a panel across time. This is hot hoW the 1966 and 1968 NLsJ surveys, 
for the "boys" and "girls" cohorts were designed. Rather, these were targetted 
Vtor the civilian noninstitutional populations. By Idefinition, the^'se surveys 
did not include students residing in ' institutional Iquarters or youth in the 
military in 1966 (1968 in the case of girls) ., Once eliminated by their non- 
Umiverse status'- f rpm the initial panels, these, nonjcivilian or student youth . 
.were hot .part of the" chronicle of occupational choice. and: labor fc^ exper- : 
ience which, the NLS data contain. The whole impact of this population 
.'restriction is,,hard to estimate, but one example is informativd. 

In 1966 roughly 3 million males were on active nil itary duty— up slightly, 
\ from the post-Korean lows of 1960 but not. as high ks the peak/ of th. Vietnam; 

"period (3.5 miljlion in 1970). If we assume that the most vul'nerable. ages for 
. mi\litary. service in 1966 were ages 17 to 20, then, we,- can say/ that 

coh'orts. of 1946-49 were at the greatest risk to .being incompletely sampled 
''by:-^ NLS/lsurvey of young men. Fully' 46,- 55, Sl/.and 42 Jercent.' o^ the men ; 
in thise . birth cohorts ever served in the military. ; The mfedian age. by which 



j^en .in all these cohorts would have* entered the service was 18, although 25. 

/ percent entered prior to their eighteenth birthday. Average duration of . 

military service for each of these cohorts was over 4,5 years. By inference, 

a large segment of the M^o^^g male cohort" was and is missing from the old : 

NLS data because of aSuhique histoi?ical <period) event which (because of an 

ill-conceived NLS population restriction) irreparably confounds one* s anaiytic 

aspirations for cohort comparisons (using, a new Cohort and the old baseline) 

and conflates period effects with those of aging • An instance of the latter 

is the analysis, of first jobs.. From retrospective questions in the 1973 OCG^ . 

',; that 

survey (Featherman and Hauser, 1975) we can estimate/the median ages of first 
full-time civilian jobs of the cohorts ^jorn between 1946-49 ranged between 
19.5 and 20. 0 (Winsborough, 1975: Table 2); fewer than 2S percent of "these 
cohorts took their first jobs prior to the average~age of military induction. 

Thus a large segment of the first- job taking process -is totally" missing from 

' ■ ■ ' ■/■/,' 

the "old" NLS cohort of young men. One can only speculate how accurate the 
story of first-job taking is as represented by these data from ^civilians only 
(as of 1966). (The population restriction. for 1966 quickly made even less 

: sense in 1967, when the panel data no longer represented even the' civilian 
non- institutional population in that year; this is what I mean by the irre- 

■ parable conflation of period— 1966--and aging effects.) | 

Operationally, the new NLS cohorts of "youth'should sample those currently/ 
living on'military bases and in certain institutional quarters, namely in ■] 
schools and college dorms, as well as in non-institutional housing (military 
in off-base housing is conventionally classified as "civilian"^ by census CPS • 

. • ■ . ■ , . . . • . • * j , ■ ■ ; . • ■ • - - . 

■ definition). The deviation of this Suggestion fi;bm the 1966 NLS design for . 

■•■ ■ ' ' . • , ■ ■ ■ . . //■' • ' ^ ■ . " ■ ' 

' the young cohorts is not regarded as costly. /Current enlistments in military 



service are markedly lower than in the sixties. Student residential populations 
could be subsampled, either directly or through the households of their parents. 



Comparisons of the "new" and '»old'» youthful cohorts still could be carried; 
out, at least nominally (although coverage of the noninstitutionalized resident 
population in the relevant ages would be unequal in comparisons carried out 
in the civilian populations of 1966 and 1977, owing to differentials in military 
service) . In. any .case, since the Bureau of the Census probably will not be ^ 
doing the field-work this time, issues of comparability are really up in tl 
air anyway. (This is even more reason?:,to sample birth cohorts and not some 
residentially defined subset thereof.) 

* My second recommendation, based on the life cycle notion, is that -the 
definition for the new cohorts should be ages 14 to 24 rather than 14 to 21. 
From the 1970 Census we know that nearly 8.5 percent of. men ages 25 to 29 
were still enrolled in school; at ages 30 to 34, 5 percent. Of the approxi- 
mately 93 percent of men ages 25 to 29 in the labor forc^ in 1970, some 9 
percent also were enrolled in school.' The two enrollment percentages are up 

A 

from the comparable 1960 figures. Clearly, a somewhat* larger fraction of 
persons jprotracts its schooling to older ages than in 1966. , Following the 
cohorts to at least ages 29 or 30 is essential to monitor the school- 
completion, first-job taking process, especially.^ for those, ^entering the 
market with college and advanced degrees. ' That group is critically interesting 
in light of Richard Freeman's (1976) contentibns about the deterioration of 
returns to college. Moreover, the persons in their twenties in 1977 represent 
the trailing edge of the "baby-boom"--cohorts with rather unique experiences 
in (crowded) schools and with perhaps unusually high schopl attendance rates 
fSuter, 1976). From the standpoint of seek to characterize experiences 



\ 

\ 
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of historically important i birth cohorts, 'the new NLS survey should include^ 
these age groups. / ^ 

Third, the content and format of the annual NLS questioxrpaires should } 
permit ^analysts to dissect the complexities of the traiisition from school to 

work within the larger context of the role /transitions from youth to adulthood 

•" . i - ' ^ ^' ' 

Keeping in mind that these transitions are subjec^ to period or historical 

■ ... ' •• ■ ■ ■■-■• / y. 

effects, it would be high\Ly useful to have detailed and^xtpnsively dated 
personal histories of school attendance,; j ob (changes, pregnancies, births, 
marriages/divorces by which cohort historie^ ^ could be constructed. Within 
/Single-year birth cohortsj, it would be desirable/ to compare the sequencing 
'and pace of life-stage ev|ents which comprVse the female vs. male life cycle 
the black vs. white, the rural vs. inetroriolitari, the middle-class vs. the. 
»*under-class»' life cycled. Thus, "mapping" the life cycles of cohorts /and 
social aggregates is an important analytic possibility for the new NLS, 

To accomplish this end, however^ the questionnaires would have to collect 
detailed chronologies of events measured in /small units of time— perhaps 
using retrospective reporting (a4 was. the 'cise~lTnEhe job history section of 



/ 

the 1976 interview of young mfen) . Important content domains of the life 

' ^ i ■ [ 

cycle transition into adulthood include Cami>ng others) job histories, employ- 
ment histories, enrollment histories, migratlion and living arrangements, 
consumption patterns (e.g.. When do persons assume responsibility^' for buying 

buying gas), interpersonal and sexual :^!ntimacy, and 

i ■ ' ' \ / 

pregnancy and childbearing histories. Ideal ly\ one would like information 

on eacl| event wlil - • each lof these domains, incAuding timing and duration 

of the Istatuses :iin yeats. ^Experience with retrospective tejchniques of 

repotting suggests that .suih life history schedules could be cblJected in a 



own clothes, paying rent. 
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singlu panel for a longer period of reference than one year, if necessary. 
In. principle, one wishes to account for how youth spend their time over' the 
course of each year and across the set of domains -which comprise the matrix 

of roles they ena^ct. \ 

What would the analyst do with such abundant data? That's a tough 
question, for the record of sociological studies of rich life history data 



is not impressive. Techniques for suirmarising complicated chronologies, are 
still in embryo (although I suspect some phiysicist might lend a hand in this 
matter of establishing trace lines for careers and life transitions in 
general). But I remain convinced that we must give substantial attention to 
specifying the, content and form of the early adult life cycle if we are to 
undersfand the contingent circumstances under which individuals (and later, 
spouses) alter their educational and labor force participation. Indeed., 
lacking a concrete (operational) definition of life cycle, it is virtually 
impossible to make much sense out of intercohort shifts in schooling and work 

patterns . • 

My fourth recommendation is suggested by. my emphasis of broadly conceived 
life cycle processes associated with becoming an adult, but it also is at 
the heart of the specific transition from school to work. For most persons 
in. the ages 14 to 21 in the late seventies, schooling and some form of educa- 
tion'is the major business of life. Educational institutions set the tempo 
(as any parent of teenagers'). At present, th^>NLS questionnaires tell us 
very little about educational experiences, a bit morV.about schooling, and 
considerable about enrollment and curriculum in regular schools. Consider, 
the proposition that high unemployment of teenagers is an inevitable feature 
of advanced industrial economies-that demand for young "drop outs" is^^ 
inelastic. Assume that school enrollment and unemployment rates are positively 
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related over some lagged interval, but at the individual level the search for 
employment often occurs because the schools are unattract le places to spend 
time and, after grade 12^ expensive. Thus, one approach to the "problem*' of., 
unemployed or marginally employed youth is through questions that ascertain 
what keeps kids in school and out of the labor force. The suggestion that 
one fruitful line of labor. force studies among youth might be studies of 
school retention probably falls outside the .interests of many in this audience. 
But I submit that we shall not further our understanding of the interface 
between schooling and work unless we push our base of information about school 
experiences well beyond the short limits of the old NLS questions. Without 
attempting to draft new questions, let me phrase some issues. 

1. What curricula, instructional styles, scheduling and student 
compositional features of classrooms are objectively and 
subjectively linked to positive orientations toward and retention 
in regular schools? 

2 IVhat types of peer orientations facilitate or impede vocational 

or academic values' within the school? How do peer networks outside 
the school influence scholastic orientations? 

3. Aside from conventional classroom settings, what are the possi- 
bilities for education through activities and clubs? Leadership 
roles? Counter-cultural roles? 

4. What effects do racial and generational conflicts within the schools 
have on the capacity of schools to retain their enrollees? 

5. I'ihat problems or issues within the household and family environments 
of high-school aged children prompt withdrawal (e.g.., sudden 
financial shifts, teenage pregnancy) ? 

6. What events lead to irregular, discontinuous patterns of enrollment, 
" >as distinct from those which encourage permanent withdrawal? 

7 What types of teenage employment experiences and jobs lure 

students out o£ schools? What are the job histories (career tra- 
jectories) of such persons? Conversely, what types of jobs and 
employment histories of teenagers are likely to encpurage re- 
enrollment? 

These issues are framed within the settings of regular schools. Similar 
ones could be phrased for vocational/technical schools as well as other in-- 
stitutions of non-regular education. The idea is to see the variety.of 
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educational settings as alternatives to labor force participation and not 
ju5t as means for enriching and certifying the quality of the labor supply. 

Beyond both regular and non-regular schools, teenage education takes 
place in the stree'ts and, for those with jobs, on the job. With regard to the 
latter, I see no effort in the past NLS studies to tap the idea of OJT directly, 
at least in ways which permit one to disaggregate tenure (viz,, time with a 
given employer) from job- or occupation-specific knowledge. Can workers 
articulate the ways that. they have learned from" fellow employees? Are there 
manifest efforts to control knowledge by more senior perspnnel? How much is 
there to learn in the first place? What effects do such real-world experiences ^; 
(such as on jobs and in schools) have on knowledge of the world of work? 
[An aside--it is too bad that »»knowledge of the world of work'* was assessed 
only once ^or each young cohort--1966 and 1968 for^boys and girls, respectively. 
One would like to see this education in a developmental perspective. While the 
-items doubtless are loaded on general intelligence, their nearly exclusive 
use as measures of "late IQ" underplay the potential in relation to ^aspirations 
and concrete decisions about continuation of schooling and early job histories.] 

A fifth suggestion is that military service also be treated as an alter- 
native to labor force participation by some youth. Particularly in times such 
as the present when the service is ^'voluntarily'? chosen, it seems important to 
query persons as to (a) whether or not they considered the military as an 
option, instead of going back: to school this term or of looking for a job; 

(b) why they "volunteered,*' if they did and what they hope to get out of it; 

(c) what'detefmines how long th^y stay in; (d) what happens to their civilian 
skil Is _ and _ aspirations/plans during the period ; (e)„aside f rom_ j ob.-xelat ed 

. changes, how is social maturity ("competence") advanced in relation to those 
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in other social settings? Military ser^rice is in a sep.r>e Uke the schoois-- 
a place to bide one's time, a place to be educated, an experience which alters 
the pace and sequence of other event!?, in the life-5;tage transition to adulthood. 
But to study, these. matters, i*: is es:>§'j-tial to study birth cohorts and "monitor 
their members a<> they discr:ibu;:e their time across the inrreasingly varied 
'roles and institutions associated with full adult life, 

[I would generalize my last remark to include marriage and parenting as 
options, too. It would be useful to know, at least on a semi-annual schedule, 
which life options are coiisidered by youth. The NLS tends to limit its view 
to schools vs. jobs.' I recommend that in addition to asking about educational 
and job plans for next year that each panel be asked about plans in other 
domains;, then, follow-up on why they did not get married, have a child, go , 
into the military.] . ^ 

Let me close my remarks with suggestions for refinement of concepts and 
measurements dealing with jobs. Here my ideas do not rest on an expanded 
and elaborated "mission" for the new. NLS as a longitudinal cohort study. 

First, I should think that all occupations should be coded' as close to 
homogeneous jobs as our technology permits. This means at least a DOT coding 
as well as three-digit detailed occupation codes as used by the U.S. Census 
(I include industry and class of worker information as well). Such detail is 
the basic stuff of either "human capital" approaches or "market" approaches 
to occupational careers. 

. Second, I would suggest that measures of job and occupational character- 
istics not accessed via the DOT be ascertained. "Job authority" is one 
- -important- characteristic (see appended items which were part -of~our OCG 

Wisconsin survey and used subsequently by Sewell and colleagues in their follow 
up of a Wisconsin high school cohort; see also Wolf and Fligstein, 1977, for 
applications to male/female occupational differences; see also Kluegel, 1975). 
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It may not be practical to estimate such specific job and occupationaj^har- 
acteristics directly from rather small surveys such as the NLS, just as 
"market" analysis of inter- job relationships may not be terribly feasible 
since jobs and not people are the critical units. Nevertheless a variety 
of job characteristics would be desirable so that shifts .in jobs can be seen 
along dimensions other than income or "status" and so that actual changes in 
jobs are more clearly discernible. This recommendation entails the further 
one that the NLS more consistently and clearly distirjguish (particularly 
for the respondents!) job (task) changes from occupational changes from employer 
changes from industry changes. I maintain that the conventional questions used 
by the Census are good places to start, but the detailed occupational and 
industry codes are only crude ways to store the details of job incumbency 
which seem necessary in order to test some of our theories or to model careers 
(either for people or for jobs as units). 

Third, I would pay more attention to the job search for all persons, ^ 
Aside from what earnings levels people look for, what job characteristics / 
are important for whom, at what stage of life, in relation to other alternatives 
(such as housework, school, military, parenting)? • For example, much has been- . 
written about the '^selective" or "censoring" of women into the la:bor force", but 
aside from conventionally economic issues (market wage vs. the opportunities of 
the "home economy") the matter is not imaginatively pursued. What about 
spouses' jobs in. relation to each other, in relation to their respective and 
joint experiences of intergenerational mobility, in relation to job trade-offs 
across a set of job characteristics over the short and long-runs? . . 

All of these quite general suggestions about jobs are even more critical 
in addressing the early employment histories, of youth. When does work begin— 
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what is the »»real»» first job, or are their conceptually several ''first*' 
jobs?. In either case, the matter is intractable until we have some greater 
purchase on the concept of job itself. 

Finally, I would make a pitch for a series of measurement studies in 
conjunction with the new NLS. The Census'has its own program for evaluating 
the validity and reliability of its items. In view of the probable change 
in the agency which carries out the new NLS studies, it would be well to 
reassess the quality of what is collected. This is particularly true for 
income, occupation, and education (in that order) as basic items in these 
NLS studies. 
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^d^ing of ' Events in the Trans itxm from Schoolboy to Adult Status, CiviliM Noninstitutipnal ■ \^ 
Population (in percentages) 



Birth cohorts 



^;Pridering 
of events 


1907- 
1911 


1912- 
1916 


19X7- 
1921 


1922- 
1926 


1927- 
1931 


1932- 
1936 


1937- 
1941 


1942- 
1946 


1947- 
1951 


Total, men ages 
21 to 65 


Typical order of 
education, first 
job, marriage 


56.5 


56.8 


57.5 


54.2 


53 , 2 


53.3 


55.2 


54.3 


49.8 


54.0; 


Inversion of 

education and 

--firsts job 


10.6 


11.6 


11.9 


13.5 


15.0 


15.5 


14.4 


12.5 




12.4 


■tjnclassifiable 


25.5 


21.8 


17.6 


16.5 


16.5 


16.1 


15.4 


18.6 


34.5 


21.3 



SCXJRCE: Hogan, 1976: Table 3-1. 
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Questionrf^^^^ Sewell and Hauser "Wisconsin School Stuay" 



3f i shall read several statements about a person's activities on the Job. 

read each statement, please teir-nie by saying -Yes" or "No"^whether 
]• , -it: applies to you in your work as (SEE QUESTION 28) . First: I have 
\ \ authority to hire or fire others. 

■ \ . /Yes7 /No7 

\ i ■■■■ - . __ 

I can influence' or selt the rate of pay received by others. /Jes/ /No/ 

Someone elsk influencls or sets my rate or amount of ,pay. /Yes/ /No/ 



381 
39 
40 



I supervise the work l|)f others. That is, what they produce or. how much. 

/YesT /No7 

' (TO Q 41) • 



40a. I decide, both what others do and how they do it. 

/^W 



'I 



J /Yes/ ; 
/(TO Q 41) ' ^ 



41. 



40b. /l decide what others do, but they decide how to do it. 
/ /Yes7 ' /No7 

V ■■ • — ■ : ..: 

someone else\pervises my work. That ^''s, jvhat I produce or how much. 

|^N.^^---^-^CT0 Q 42, NEXT PAGE) 
41a. Sojneone else decides^what I. do and how I do it, 

/Yes7 , ■— - — Zlja/ — . ■ ■ 

(TO Q 42, NEXT PG) Hi 

4Ib. Someone else decides what I do, but-I decide how to do .it. 

/Yes7 - /No7 ^s:..^..^ 

41c. My supervisor exercises little or nojontrol over my vyork. 
- /Yei7 . . 
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liiere are, of cx^iarsia, social psydhologistis — many in rrrj^ own department — 
irfio'WD^ld say that the NLS c3oesn't incxLude any social psychological variables, r 
^his is as mudi a reflection on the field as It is on the contents of the. 
\^studies.y-;^, . , ■■,./ ■ " • 

•\::' Yet we will all probably agree that ^oept^ for the adapted Rotter scale 
and the questions about sex rol^^ is not a/ lot in the studies that goes 

■to social psychological explanatory concepts or variables. Ohere ar4>^juestions 
aboiit o of workjand life vAiich the social psychologist can take 

as- indices in proxy, for 'social psychological variables; so'we vise sodial class • 
■or job class as an index representing certain social and psychological conditions 
in the jindividual's life. But we aly/ays recognize i that tliese stand as distant 

-1 ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . " , ; ■ ' ■ .• ■ ^ • .' ■ . ' ■ " 

proxiesv and we long to measure directly those social-psychological aspects of\ 

' ' " i . • ' ■ • • ■ ' ' , ^ ■ ■ 'i ' ° • ' •. 

life which, we think, affect peoples' lives,' attitudes, and behavior. So, for 

exanple, instead of social class [or along with jit] we would , like to measure 
the qualH^y of interpersonal interaction in the ..family and tiie extent of ver- 
balization in a study of childreris developnerit or adolescent choices. We make 
do with class, but have ideas about the critical ihtervening factors whidi 
class only, rather palely and poorly signals. ; 

' Still, there are riches in the' NLS 'as it stands and social psychology is . 
not , after all , its t)riine focus . I yzill . restript suggestions for. new questions 
-as'rtightly as p^^^ and look mainly l±ie scK:ial psychological prcx^ 

existing data hold. ' ^ • \ \ 



ftnalvsis ar eas and Strateg ies , 

/. 1 . \ A 

- Hifi sttadies aie particularly attractive because they are longitudinal and 



new vd.th ttie addition of the new youth jodhort they offer unique opportunity 
to segregate historical from developmental change. . / 

The content areas which foajs interest for social psychology seem to me . 

to be primarily: i 

a. the itEoning of vrork and 'its deteotujiants, including-, 
broad changes in -lie culture over time 

b. the relaticnship betvjedi work and other life areas, 
particularly family " 

c. ting norire about sex roles and yjoten's participation 
in tite productive system 

Ihe first two are<-as axe ccjttoined ixi the following remarks. , 
Hie Work Life 

— '■ ■ ■ , / ■ *■ 

Social psychologists are interest-ad in tl:ie nature and degree of people's 

attachnent to v^rk, the neanifig vvork has for people, the extent to which people 
are alienated from their work. In these areas the surveys currently jjiclude 
relatively rich info.-miaticn which of fers analytd.c prcxnise. In a3.1 of them 
I can offer a few suggestions for additional questions which I think would en- 
large the payoff significsiitly at relatively small cost in questionnaire spaoe. 

Attachnent _toJ^^ ' y- 

For the non-economist this is probably the richest area of the question- 
naire as it currently stands. I^e nuitfcer, iitaginativeness, ar^a sopsiistication 
of the questions is extraordinary- Vfe get the degree 6f job' satisfaction and 
the qualiaes respondents consciously liJce and dislike in their jobs. Beyond 
conscious attribution' we have "measures of mkmy other job aspects which might 
„- cause satisfaction or dissa^sf action and instability in «ork: wages, work 
demands and stress, the 'work organization's character (whether bureaucratic or 
entrepWutial] , distance traveled to. wrk,._overtiite 



/ ■ ■ '■ 3 ■ \ . ■ , 

infoijnaticn about tnach ecx^ncknic incentive it wooLd take to get R to change 

1 . ^ i / i \ 

•if^fi and to take a job/ in another part of the country- ioiow v*iether R ■ 

v?ould twori?: if she/he' had no econoidc-survival 'need to do so. i \ 

Ihe strategies \/ghidi sv:^gest thanselves for. analysis of I these m^'^^ are_,__ 

nm'erous and more ^br less ob^ous . Many of them have inc used in 

early reports frcm the sttidies. Life stage analysis and cionar^varxatxons 

,ajn attachnent bo v.ork are two of the roost exciting. And the i longitudii^al 

character of the stu-dies allr -entangling their effebts.j Intrinsic \grati- 

ficaticais of v^orio/cxxi^tent are OW/ more crucial at professional and \ 

' ^ }■ !■ \' 

nanagerial le>^ls' of ti-^e , occupaticn structure . But wiii^ or\oc- 

cupatiOTai carx ^ deircsistrate generational differences in the attad).- 

irent to v^ork. to tiie ifoxmgf vdio have grown up in a time vdien traditional work 

TTalues havc^? been racii.caUy chaJ-lenged, demand more intrinsic gratification frm 

work [aiS/ for_e:xaiTple fchey seem to do in school , - claiming ^tJat they cannot l^am 

v*at is i^Pt int:eresting to them or has no relevance]? Orfdo th^, on the 

,Vti-er hand, rievalue the v)ork life itself and ask only that work provide the 

xc^neyr aoid free time [i.e., the extrinsic rewards] ivhich make possible satis- \ 

factibct- jf other self defin^ needs outside the . productive system? : 

Is it. possible that attachment to. work changes over tlie life cycle so that 

the yomg disnand ' intrinsic reward fron wrk and care less atout hours or hi<^ : 

pay, the young middle-aged [absorbed with family responsibilities, demands, \ 

Jnd ple^ures] want high pay and reasonable hoxsr^ nore than intrinsic grati- | 

flcation/ jand the middle-aged want intrinsic reward and reasonable hours to j 

allow .'greater self ievelopnent and broadening of lifepsatisfacticn? Do people, I. 

in. other words, change the role thej^r assign work in self-def initial and life- \ 

sitisfaction as they move -through various life stages? Do we come to appreciate i 

^tlie rnoltiplicity of life as we get older [cf . the midlife crisis and midlife 



change research] or <to ws grow increasiiigly rmonanic deciding that life 
is work cr fane or inoney or whatever individual valine we fix on? 

Clearly individuals vary in this: some broaden and sore narrow their 
goals and gratifications as they grow older. We can profitably look at pat- 
terns of change in attachment to work over life stages [always con-bx^lling for 
job class] and see if it's possible to predict 'such outoones as ps:fchological 
stress, physical morbidity, and life satisfaction. 

Wcnen work for reasons different frccn those vAiich ccmivand men. It seems 
to itB that we have a long way yet to go in under-standing the way women attach 
to work. We do know that, aside frcan anything else, vdien many other incentives 
are factored out, itoney alone is a more carpelling force attaching men to 
work [Podgers] . Wcnren, still for the moSt part working in segregated settings 
and in less power fiol and less interesting work, may find the mastery involved ^ 
in managing two crucial spheres a. source of satisf acticai and self -definition. 
And they probably do derive m^re satisf acticn f ran the interpersonal aspects 
of wo3^. Ihey say they do and it may not .be only because they are stuck doing 
uninteresting work. 

Here, then, I come tc? an area vAiidi I think should be added to. the stir5.ies 
we need to know somethlr/^ about the interpersonal setting of work, lb what 
extent does the work ax:.a^ and si:qpport interpersonal exchange? Surely tlus' 
is a buffer against alienatioi [cf . Blanner] and a source of jc±> comatment 
for soms people. We may get seine infonration about it for those to whcm it 
is highly salient [vAaat do you like best about...] bijt it may also predict 
jcb instabilil^ in many people for whom it is not a oonsciou«'''y salient aspect 
of work. 



The j^feanino of Work 

Wfcnen leave worJ^ °^ stay out of the labor force for reasons vdiich are 
xmiqce to their sex, and the studies as they stand take account of this fact: 
child-care and sex-role ideology are among the specific areas of cjuestioning 
vjhich reflect it. Wbnen traditicnally work only on the conditioi that vrork- 
family dntegraUon is possible, their work oomnitment is contingent on its 
fitting with family goals. 

This conoem with the fit betv^e^n work and fandly nfe inay be spreading 
to include iren, and particularly rten at certain life stages. ^ ^ 
analysis, Staines and Pleck have shown that overtW dif fi^i^^ "^^9 
relate to job dissatisfaction in botia females and males during the years of 
active parenting [i.e. , when there are preschool chiicaren in the hcne] . 

Ihis aspect of the iteaning of - the. way in which work enters the 
definition of self and the concept of life seems" to one which could be 
of special iinportanoe in the generations now caning into- adulthood. 1 v.-ould 
urge inclusion of. seme items to allcw."S to assess: , • . , 

a. the relative centralitY °^ jjidividuals ' self 
definitions tcCTii>ared.to family roles and other roles] 

b. the extent to vdiich ooci^jaticn is ooncfiived as an 
individual or qroup activxty. If work is primarily 
an instrument for realizing ffjily goal^ [^s it has 
traditionally for wanen but must be Jor n^any 
men whose jobs allow no self expression] i^, it not pos- 
sible that the work li^ may oome to be viewed as a 

f amUy enterprise in which menters are substitutable for 
[or suppleit^ta,,^ to] each oiiier as earners in 
market. Such^gs as work hours, flexitiite, part tajme, 
camiuting tiite ir-av ccxns to be important to both nales 
and females, Jouples may do more coordinated planning 
of work ooimlti^ts as wonens roles change, discrimin- 
ation decreases^ and work values ■ change. 

Vfe have a new traditional family ii^ which both adults ai® wage earners. 
Scne analyses show that the wife's work is in many cases a sub'.^titute for the 



husband's noonli^ting — that is, as woren havs entered the work force, nen 
have given up second jobs. This, then, is a case of oDordinated. work planning 
in families, and otlier cases also develop [the two profession couple vAio 
wil-lJ^t itove for a good job for only one ir^rnber of the coi?)le] . 
^ij^^. 3;bionr 

. Here is an area in v^*lich the stud^ includes social psydiological msasra-ess 

the IE and the question asking viiether R would wr;rk without eoononic necessity 

pressing- The things listed as good aspects of work can also potentially be 

used^--. those v*io list no positi\^ qualities and/or no intrinsic job qualities 

being TOre alienated ^±ian those vAio list all or mostly intrinsic rewards* 

. I have suggested adding some Treasure of the interpersonal structure of 

work on the basis of evidence that those jobs vAiich disallow interpersonal 

exchange will alienate workers and lead to instability in job occupancy. 

The analytic strategies here include relating alienatioi in vxDrk to the 

IE [both personal efficacy and fate control aspects] for subgroups in the 
■ft 

population, including job classifications. Hew does alienation in work affect 
one's sense of fate control? Does it hav^v greater force in some groups than 
in others? One suspects, for exanple that those v^o are subject to ■ /tematj.q 
discrimination will, as the Gurins have demonstrated, recognize extern^ [social 
c.jnACt'.\ral] forces as determinants of their situation [i.e., they will exter- 
;.v ; ur^''^ blait^ .^-^r their situation] but will not necessarily be emasculated by 
rh:'S recognition ^Vui the personal realm. Group consciousness intervenes to 
pirtect t/io indivxviu^l fron demoralization , Where there is no possibility of 
such buffering, individual buys the m/th of "individual control, . 

alienation at work iray have more profound effects on tlie individual's sense of 
odntrol and morale. ' ' 
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\ qmstion or mi^t be added directly on the issue of work alieiia- 

— e.g. , Does R thin): hia/she is especially good at his work? Is he/she 
:t.. -jlao^able? Is his/her work iir^xDrtant? 
.L tiievement and Career Lines 

What pattern of work history optimizes adiieveit^t? Derrograqphers have 
shown tliat for males, early deviations from the convienticnal pattern of work 
preparation-work produce irrjetrievable losses in achievement. Ihe young itale 
who drops out of school for inarriage or other purposes will not recover the 
same level of adhievenient in career as Jiis-more conventional peers. Ihe 
question vdiich has not been explored is wrether the sains generalisation 
applies to waren? Or does the fact that interruption in work is normative 
for worten dilute its iitpact? Does the timing of the deviation from the career 
line affect the extent of the handicap? Ihere is a myth at least that women 
who odtplete training and establish an early career before having children 
will be * able to reenter- the. work force with less loss in overall achievement 
than those vdno deviate earlier. 

Ihe youth cohorts in NLS provide a rare opportunity to map ctoeer de- 
velopnent and to analyse relationships among occupational aspirations, 
expecta.tions, and actual vocational attainment. One can ijse the data to es- 
tablish the relatia-iships and the extent to v^iidi aspiration and expectation^! 
contribute to the variance in job attainment [cdrpared to background factors 
like social class and paternal education] and also to understand viiat forces 
operate in. deviant cases v*iere aspiratiai is not predictive./ The data also 
permit analysis of intergeneratiajal mobility since respondents list father's 
education/occupation vAien they are living at hare. The parents' contribution 
and social si:qpport for R's education is ijiteresting as a possible determinant 
of R's occupational attainment, but it can also be thought of as an index of . 
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the parent-diild relationship as well ~ the extent to vAiicii parents cxarinur:. . , . 
nicate(d) with thair offspring and actively participate (d) in planning their 
future during Hie cnicial formative years. Such an index may be a powerful 
predictor [at least for males] of the young R' s identificatiai with the 
goals, of the' parents and thus of his social class aspirations. Youtli who 
do not . share a close interactive relationship with parents may be less likely 
to achieve hi^ occupations. But it may also be that close identification 
with the father will lead the boy to stable class aspirations [I want a life 
like my father's] rather than to ufward mobility. T3ie situation for the young 

female is different: since the nothers of these young wcmen will have lived 

-1- 

their adult lives in the traditional status system in which a woman's status 
was defined by her husband's attainnent rather than her cwn occupation, the 
:.\mqhter can identify closely with the mother yet aspire to a class position 
and vrark life quite different frcm the mother's ~ witliout that aspiration 
stc^-xling cis an iirplicit rejection of the mother. 

'Ihe •e.'dstsnce of opportunities for part time..t.^ork can be crucial to wcmen 
ijv ;,!d.n'..-:i::nir.g a career line. An analysis of professional and semi-professional 
Oi. -jiagerial warm working part tiite [compared to those in full time work].- 
at the active parent, ing stage would yield jjiformation about where [,ln vAiat 
occupations] part tiite jobs ejdst and what qualifications increase the chances 
of a wcman finding or creating part time work opportunities. 
S ex Role I .-^ sues 

The studies provide unique opportunities in this area of profound social 
change. We expect, on the basis of previous findir/gs, generational and sex 
differences in concepts of wonen's role. 'Ihe NIS data of fer the possibility 
"of 'looking at the ef^^ critical role shifts and life experiences on 

these concepts. So for example it has been suggested that the birth of a first 
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•child -ali:ea-s~th^^ cxxiples and leads to a cxDnservative 

shift toward acnplenentary roles for hiisband and wife. This can potentially 
be tested in the yomg. cohorts over the next 5-10 years, and i:p see v^iether 
certain preconditions [e.g., strong egalitarian ideology in the. couple] 
insulate a ooi:ple against this effect. 

MDving into the work force represents another critical change point 
since it may present young wcxnsn [and minorities] with their first concrete 
experiences ,of discrimination. The studies allow detection of the effect, 
of work- force entry on the experience and report of discrimnation and sex 
-role oonceptiens . The question here is whether experiences with discrdjnina- 
tion radicalize sex role concepts. 

While we know that se^c role attitudes have becans nore liberal in the 
population, that younger people and wonen are more liberal than the older 
ancl nen, there are still iitportaiit questions to be asked about the distribu- 
tion of attitudes and where the m^t striking changes are occurring. 

One set of data [from political elites] suggests that among elite men, 
the higher the pa^^er pcisition they occupy, the more conservative they are 
'in- sex role conceptions. Is this a , aralizaticn that holds for occupational 
power? Do men in higher managerial and professional positions — th^^ gate 
keepers to job opportunity* vjho can maintain or alt^r the sex-^segregation 
which, so clearly niarks the occupational structure ~ hold more conservative 
sex role conceptions tlian their less powerful- male peers? Have they been 
Ttore resist&nt to the changes ivi sex role norms occurring in the culture at 
large? ' .. ' • 

jvbnitoring changes h\ sex role concept i.cns snd patterns of family organiza- 
tion ov r the next ten years is in itself a critical fOTctic?n the studies 
will serve. Analysis of intergcnerational trrancvdsba^v... of these conoepticns 
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is also possible, VJe know that olcJer wonen vAio live traditional lives value 
changes in opportunities for wcxnen because they see the (Changes affecting the 
choices available to their dau^ters (Jayratne and Staines] . The interaction 
of iTDthers and daughters is likely to change in areas related to work and 
achievement. Traditionally fathers have been crucial as work models for 
male children, and waren have served as models for dau^ters in family roles. 
With the growing expectation that vrciten too will spend most of their adult 
lives in the week force, there may be sane dislocation in the value trans- 
mii;:'sion line between mothers and daughters. Uiis may be another area in 
wi^iich siEPlgOOgital^questions should be used. 



